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TO E********. 

The following Memoir of my late sister I have 
aimed to compose as if it had been intended es- 
pecially for your perusal: — ^to you, then, it is dedi- 
cated. In keeping this idea before me, I have 
hoped to execute my task in a manner the most 
acceptable to the class of readers whom I would 
chiefly wish to please; — I mean persons like 
yourself, to whom, through her writings, the name 
of Jane Taylor has been associated with some of 
their earliest intellectual pleasures, and perhaps, 
with their first impressions of virtue and piety. 

Long before you personally knew your late 
friend, you were taught to think of her as your 
guide and instructress; and when at length you 
were introduced to her, every preconceived feel- 
ing of respect and love was enhanced. The 
period of your intercourse with her was indeed 
almost entirely filled with a succession of painfiil 
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events; yet they all tended to fix in your heart 
an affectionate remeinbrance which time will not 
efface. 

1 may therefore feel assured that, even inde- 
pendently of the new interest you possess in the 
name and character of my sister, you will be 
pleased to learn all that I can retrace of her his- 
tory — of her habits of life — her occupations — ^her 
friendships, and her conduct amidst the ordinary 
occasions of common life. 

But while I am endeavoring to give as much 
explicitness to my narrative as shall satisfy your 
wishes, and as much, especially, as may render 
the extracts from her Correspondence fully intel-* 
ligible, you will perceive that I shall be embar-* 
rassed with a considerable difficulty in having to 
separate the personal history of my sister from 
that of her family. To do so as completely as I 
should wish, is plainly impracticable; especially 
as her character and habits were such as united 
her most closely in every thing with those she 
loved. I must, therefore, in many instances, dis* 
miss the fear of being charged with egotism; and 
rather than omit particulars which to you, and to 



readers like yourself, may seem interesting and 
instructive, shall use ingenuousness, and claim 
the candor that the peculiarity of the case de- 
mands. 

Yet so far as it may be done consistently with 
iny avowed design, I shall detach what relates to 
the subject of this Memoir from the interests of 
those with whom, in fact, she was always most 
intimately joined. Let it then suffice once to say, 
that an exemption is claimed for the living, from 
the demands of that curiosity which it is usual to 
gratify, relative to the dead who have occupied a 
place in public esteem. 

Nor, I must add, is it solely on behalf of sur- 
vivors that such exemption may be asked; for 
even in what relates to the deceased, a biogra- 
pher must be considered as free to give or to 
withhold the facts of personal history. — There 
may have been events of the deepest interest to 
the party, in reference to which he may be silent; 
even though the full narration of such facts might 
serve, beyond any others, to display the strength 
or christian fortitude of the character he has to 
exhibit. The common cares and griefs of life^ 

1* 
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may be described for the edification of others; 
but there are sorrows that are sacred; and sor- 
rows still fresh in the memory of survivors are 
especially so: for though the subject of them be 
passed where "there is no more pain, neither 
sorrow nor weeping," yet, as for our own feelings' 
sake, we hide the mortal remains of the dead, sa 
should we shroud their recent griefs. 

By the indulgence of her friends, I have had 
the perusal of nearly* the entire mass of letters 
written by my sister during the course of five 
and twenty years: from this mass it would have 
been easy to furnish volumes without admitting any" 
less interesting than those which have been se- 
lected. But many reasons forbade so copious 

* I ought to mention a large exception made by the suppressioa 
of the whole of her letters to one much-loved friend. This sup- 
pression occasions, besides the loss, as I doubt not, of many in- 
teresting passages, a very important deficiency in the materials of 
the Memoir ; as my sister's intimacy with this one friend constitut- 
ed, of itself, a great part of tlie history of her mind, during many 
years. That so little trace of this friendship appears in the Me- 
moir, or among the Extracts fi-om the Correspondence, is not at- 
tributable to the option of her biographer. Memorials of the 
strength and tenderness of this friendship are, however, to be found 
among the Poetical Remains. 
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and indiscriminate a publication. You have seen 
enough of your late friend's letters to know that 
the lively interest she felt in every thing that 
concerned her friends, filled a great part of almost 
all of them with allusions to their concerns; and, 
of course, the publication of such passages 
would have been a violation of the confidence 
reposed in me by her correspondents. Hence it 
is, that there is scarcely an entire letter in the 
collection; but the exscinded parts will not oflen 
seem wanting to the reader. 

The constitutional pensiveness of my sister's 
mind was, as you know, relieved by a peculiar 
playfulness of fancy; so that she turned in an 
instant, from the pathetic, to the humorous, 
without any violence to her own feelings, and — 
to those who knew her intimately — without any 
unpleasing abruptness of manner: yet, to many 
readers, some of these sudden transitions might 
give offence, or seem to require explanation. 
But whether grave or gay, all with her, was 
genuine: — her letters give the true image of her 
mind; and will hold up a living portrait of her 
character. You know how strong was her dis- 
like of the least semblance of afiectation ; and of 
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all the kinds of affectation, there was none she 
more abhorred than that which too frequently 
appears in the conversation and letters of persons 
who think they have some literary reputation to 
support. Rather than seem chargeable with this 
fault, she would restrain every excursion of her 
fancy, and repress all the playfulness of her wit. 
— Those who knew her manner, when quite at 
ease, will trace the influence of this strong feel- 
ing in many of her letters. '* Some people," she 
says, ''think it a great recommendation to be 
able to write a clever letter; but if there is any 
thing I dislike to receive^ or that I am unambi- 
tious of writing, it is a clever letter; by which I 
mean a letter that exhibits, obviously, an endeav- 
or to be smart and pointed; or, worse still, fine 
and sentimental.'' 

And besides this dread of literary aflectatioR, 
my sister had so decided a taste for all that is 
practical, useful, and important in conunon life, 
that her pursuit of the embellishments and the 
luxuries of intellect was greatly restrained. She 
would rather forego the gratifications of taste, 
than seem, in any thing, to trifle. Especially in 
the latter years of her life, a peculiarly deep im- 
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pression of the great objects of christian faith, 
and of the obligations of christian duty, inclined 
her to estimate, as of very trivial importance, 
many of the pursuits which engross the attention 
of cultivated minds. To the interests and affec- 
tions of common life, she never became indiffer- 
ent; but what belonged not to the hearty or to 
present duty, was lost to her in the light of the 
life to come. This spirit is apparent in many of 
her letters of late date; and indeed ruled her 
habitual feelings. The expression used by her in 
the letter written the day before her death, to 
yourself, and your sisters, far from being extorted 
by the instant terrors of dissolution, conveyed, 
truly, the settled conviction of her mind — that, 
" the whole business of life is preparation for 
death." — My desire in fulfilling the charge corn-* 
mitted to me will be faithfully to exhibit her 
example, so as shall tend to enforce this her last 

testimony. 

I. T. 

Stanford Rivers, Sept. 23, 1835. ■ 
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CHAPTER I. 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD AT LAVENHAM. 

\ Jane, their secoDd daughter, was bom Septent- 
^ ber 23, 1783, while her parents resided in LoDr* 
I don. From her birth, and during the tirst two 
jears of infancy, her constitution seemed so deli- 
cate, and her health so precarious, that it was 
hardly expected she would survive that critical 
period. But happily, before she had completed 
her third year, Mr. Taylor removed with his 
family into the country, and from that time she 
appeared to take a new possession of life; and 
soon acquired the bloom and vivacity of perfect 
health. 

His engagements as an artist being such as al- 
lowed him to reside at a distance from London, 
Mr. Taylor gladly availed himself of this liberty 
to establish his fast-increasing family where the 
aame means would procure a much larger amount 

VOL. I. 2 
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of comfort than in London; and where health, 
and all the best enjoyments of life are much more 
likely to be secured. It was in the summer of 
the year 1786, that my father and mother, with 
their two little girls, removed to Lavenham in 
Suffolk. Ann, the eldest, was then in the fifth, 
and Jane in the third year of her age ; and were 
therefore able to enjoy with their parents the sim- 
ple pleasures and extended comforts of their new 
habitation. Accustomed as she had been to the 
narrow bounds, and to the many restraints of a 
London house, Jane's spirits broke forth with un- 
usual emotions of pleasure amid the ample space, 
and the agreeable objects that now surrounded 
her. 

Very soon after her removal to the country, 
Jane displayed, not merely a healthy vivacity and 
child-like eagerness in the amusements provided 
for her by her fond parents, but an uncommon 
fertility of invention in creating pleasures for her- 
self: — It was evident to those who observed her, 
that, even from her third or fourth year, the little 
girl inhabited a fairy land, and was perpetually 
occupied with the imaginary interests of her teem- 
ing fancy. ''I can remember," says her sister, 
*'that Jane was always the saucy, lively enter- 
taining little thing — ^the amusement and the fa- 
vorite of all that knew her. At the baker's shop 
she used to be placed on the kneading-board, in 
order to recite, preach, narrate, &c. to the great 
entertainment of his many visiters. And at Mr. 
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Blackadder's she was the life and fun of the far- 
mer's hearth. Her plays, from the earliest that 
I can recollect, were deeply imaginative ; and I 
think that in * Moll and Bet '—' The Miss Parks' 
—'The Miss Sisters'— ' The Miss Bandboxes,' 
and 'Aunt and Niece,' which I believe is the en- 
tire catalogue of them, she lived in a world wholly 
of her own creation, with as deep a feeling of 
reality as life itself could afford. These lasted 
from the age of three or four, till ten or twelve. 
About the latter time her favorite employment, in 
play time, was whipping a top ; during the suc- 
cessful spinning of which she composed tales and 
dramas, some of which she afterwards committed 
to paper. She would spend hours in this kind of 
revery, in the large unfurnished parlor, at oujr 
own house at Lavenham. But I think I may say 
that the retiring character of her mind — a morbid 
sensibility towards things and persons tDithotU, aa 
well as much refined feeling, operated to prevent 
a due estimate being formed of her talent, till 
much later in life. I need not tell you, that they 
were never made a show of to any body. • But 
timid as she was in and about herself, she had 
the courage of enterprise in the service of those 
she loved;— she was, you know, the presenter 
of every petition for holydays and special favors, 
and the spirited foremost in every youthful plan.'^ 
This early and unusual activity of the imagina- 
tion Jane afterwards lamented. ^' I do believe, ** 
she says, ''that this habit of c(istk-building ia 
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very injurious to the mind. I know I have some- 
times lived so much in a castle, as almost to for- 
get that I lived in a house." Had she continued 
in London it is probahle that, with the dim im- 
pressions of a sickly frame, and the sombre dul- 
ness of surrounding objects, the imagination would 
have continued in its germ till it had been quick- 
ened by the feverish excitements of riper years. 
But surely there is a better hope for the charac- 
ter when this faculty expands during the inno- 
cence of infancy, and amid the fair scenes of 
nature; for these first pure impressions tend to 
preoccupy the fancy, and to give a lasting direc- 
tion to the tastes. 

The house occupied by Mr. Taylor at Laven- 
ham was situated in a street of detached dwellings, 
of a humbler class than itself, at the outskirts of 
the town. These cottages were inhabited chiefl}? 
by the poor employed in the woollen manufacture, 
which, at that time still lingered in this neighbor- 
hood, where it had formerly greatly flourished. 
The scene which this street exhibited on a sum- 
mer's day, forty years ago, is now hardly any- 
where to be observed. The spinning wheel was 
planted on the foot-way before every door, and 
the females of each family wrought in groups of 
yx)ung and old together. Perhaps it ought not to 
be much regretted that industry has ceased to be 
picturesque ; but surely the common enjoyments of 
life were less incompatible with the severities of 
labor then than they are now, among those who 
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Spend their long days in close ranks, around the 
steam engine. 

My father's house was sufficiently spacious- to 
afibrd apartments in which the children might be 
left to their amusements without restraint. A 
{feasant, and rather large garden adjoined the 
house: it was open towards the country, and a 
long and wide grass walk, reaching its whole 
length, was terminated at the upper end by an ar- 
bour, in the oldfashioned style, and at the other 
by a haw-haw^ beyond which were pastures, a 
rugged common, and more distant corn-fields. In 
this garden the sisters were very early companr 
ions in song: and they were wont, before the 
eldest was six years old, to pace up and down 
the green walks, hand in hand, lisping a simple 
couplet of their joint composition. 

From the time of their removal to Lavenham, 
Jane and her sister were indulged with a smail 
room, not used^as a nursery, but given up to them 
as their exclusive domain, and furnished with all 
their little apparatus of amusement. And either 
abroad, or in this apartment, they learned to d^ 
pend upon their own invention for their diversions^ 
£or it was alw&ys a part of their parents' plan of 
education to afford to their children both space 
and materiah for furnishing entertainment to. 
themselves. And so much were they all accus-^ 
toroed ta exercise invention ^ for filling up agreea- 
bly the hours' of liberty, that I doubt if ever theit: 
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father or mother was applied to with the listleai 
inquiry — ** What shall I play at ? " 

Jane became, at this time, so much known 
among neighbors and friends, as '^ a most divert- 
ing little thing," that her company was courted, 
and herself flattered in a degree that would have 
injured the disposition of most children; and it is 
not affirmed that she was wholly unhurt by it ; but 
with all her spirit and vivacity, such was her tim- 
idity, that no feeling of vanity or obtrusiveness 
seemed to be produced by these attentions. — She 
received the plaudits of her audience at the 
baker's shop, or in the farmerfs Christmas party, 
much in the same way that she afterwards heard 
the expression of public favor: — ^both might give 
a momentary stimulus to the exertion of her tal- 
ent; but neither the one nor the other impaired 
or disturbed her native and habitual diffidence. 
This early celebrity did not fail to excite the 
watchful fears of her parents; and so far as it 
was possible to prevent it, Jane was restrained 
from thus furnishing amusement to the neighbor- 
hood, at so great a hazard to her simplicity. But 
a fast-increasing family unavoidably left her at 
times under the care of servants, who were grati- 
fied at having so much talent to exhibit. 

Ajt what age precisely, Jane began to write 
verses and tales, I have not been able to ascertain. 
But some pieces have been preserved which^ 
there is reason to believe, were written in her 
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eighth jear. £ven a year or two earlier, it is 
remembered, that she had furnished her memory 
with histories, which she used to recite with such 
variations as the inspiration of the moment might 
suggest. And though, of course, no idea x)f the 
kind had ever been given her by her parents (and 
no other persons had access to her who would 
have thought of any such thing), yet it seems 
that, as soon as she began to write at all, she 
cherished the ambition of writing a book. Most 
of her childish scribblings have the form of some- 
thing prepared for the public: I have before me, 
of this early date, prefaces, title-pages, introduc- 
tions and dedications: among these the following 
is so characteristic that I shall venture to pro- 
duce it. It appears to have been written in her 
tenth year. — 

PREFACE. 

To be a poetess I don't aspire. 
From such a title humbly I retire ; 
But now and then a line I try to write ; 
Though bad they are — ^not worthy human sight 

Sometimes into my hand I take a pen, 
Without the hope of aught but mere chagrin 
I scribble; then leave off in sad despair, 
And make a blot in spite of all my care. 

I laugh and talk, and preach a sermon well ; 
Go about begging, and your fortune tell : 
As to my poetry^ indeed H is all 
Ab good and worse by far than none at alL 
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Have patience yet I pray, peruse my book ; 
Although you smile when on it you do look : 
I know that in 't there 's many a shocking Allure ;; 
But that forgive — the author is JTane Taylor. 

It was perha:ps a year later that she addressed 
to her father the following 

PETITION. 

Ah dear papa ! did you but know 

The trouble of your Jane, 
I 'm sure you would relieve me now 

And ease me of my pain. 

Although, your garden is but small, 

And more indeed you crave, 
There's one small bit, not used at all, 

And this I wish to have. 

A pretty garden I would make, 

That you would like, I know ; 
Then pray, papa, for pity's sake, 

This bit of ground bestow. 

For whether now I plant or sow. 

The chickens eat it all ; 
I 'd fain my sorrows let you know 

But for the tears that fall. 

My garden then should be your lot ^^ 
I Ve often heard you say, * 

There useful trees you wish to put;. 
But mine were in the way. 
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But for the most part, Jane confided her pro- 
dncticms to no one except her sister; and the 
extent to which she indulged the propensity to 
write, at this early age, was unknown to her pa- 
rents. Indeed the habit of scribbling was purely 
i^ntaneous; and never cherished by encourage- 
ment from her father or mother. The whole 
intention of their plan of education was to fit 
their children for the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of life; and to elicit or to display taleni 
was far from being their ambition. A home edu- 
cation haying been early determined upon, was 
systematically pursued, through a course of years. 
Jane and her sister spent a part of every day with 
their father, receiving from him the rudiments of 
that education of the nature of which I shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak; and a considerable 
part with their mother, who, from the first, made 
her daughters her companions, treating them, and 
conversing with them as reasonable beings. They 
were accustomed to attend and to assist her in 
every domestic engagement, learning at once the 
reason and the practice of all that was done. In 
the afternoon and evening, while employed by 
their mother's side, subjects of all kinds, within 
the range of their comprehension, were discussed. 
These conversations were at intervals relieved by 
singing hymns — a pri^ctice which tends, insensibly, 
to blend all the best and happiest emotions of the 
infant heart with the language of piety. 

It was especially the practice of their mother in 
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her treatment of her children, to avoid every thing 
like manoeuvering or mystery, as well as all un- 
necessary concealment of the reasons of her 
conduct towards them. She confided in them as 
friends; and at the earliest time at which such 
ideas could enter their minds, they were acquaint- 
ed with their father's affairs; so far at least as 
was necessary to qualify them to sympathize in 
every care, and to induce them to adapt their own 
feelings and expectations to their parents' means. 
This plan, moreover, preserved them, as far as ^ 
children can be preserved, from the temptation to 
practise those petty artifices which debase the 
mind, and benumb the conscience. 

As it formed a material part of Jane's intellec- 
tual education, I may here mention a custom 
adopted by her mother a year or two before the 
time of which I am now speaking — that of read- 
ing aloud at every meal. Her hearing being so 
far defective as to prevent her from freely taking 
part in conversation, she had recourse to a book 
that the social hours might not be hours of silence. 
By constant use she acquired the habit of taking 
her food with little interruption to the reading; 
and only on occasions of extreme ill health was it 
ever wholly suspended. This practice, while it 
was a solace and delight to herself, and in some 
degree enabled her to forget her misfortune in 
being shut out from free intercourse with her 
family — to them proved, directly and indirectly, 
highly beneficial, especially in preventing unprofit- 
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able conversation, in cherishing a literary taste, 
and in imparting, without labor or cost of time, a 
great mass of information: — and the choice of 
books was always made with a view to the pleasure 
and advantage of the younger members of the 
family. 

No part of Jane's character was more piromi- 
nent and distinguishing than her susceptibility of 
feelings of tender, generous, and constant friend- 
ship; this disposition displayed itself as early as 
her propensity to write; and seemed, indeed, to 
awaken her talent. 

Her affection for her sister was of the liveliest 
kind ; but besides this intimacy, she early found a 
companion who became the object of a more than 
child-like regard. Ann and Jane W. were re- 
spectively about the same age as Ann and Jane 
Taylor: their parents were distinguished in their 
circle by good sense, superior education, and 
excellence of character. Their large family, of 
which Ann and Jane were the youngest members, 
was remarkably well-ordered and intelligent. The 
four girls, with the full acquiescence of their 
parents, became very constant companions; and 
continued to be so till the removal of this family 
from Lavenham. 

My sister always thought heri^elf peculiarly 
happy in her friendships; and this early intimacy, 
though soon to be dissolved, prepared her for the 
enjoyment of some that were more lasting and 
important in afler-life. 
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It was with a much more lively sorrow than 
most children of ten years old would have felt on 
such an occasion, that Jane parted forever with 
her friend Jane W. Mr. W., though a man of 
grave manners, settled habits, and remarkable 
sobriety of judgment, and though bound to his 
country, if not by other feelings, at least by ex- 
tensive connexions, and large mercantile con- 
cerns, broke away from all to establish himself 
with his family in New England. And in this 
instance the voluntary banishment proved more 
fortunate than many that took place at the same 
time. An occasional correspondence was con- 
tinued between my sisters and their young friends 
for upwards of twenty years. I will here intro- 
duce a monument of Jane's warm attachment to 
her first friend, written in her eleventh year: it 
breathes the spirit, that has always distinguished 
her. 

TO MISS JANE W. 

ON HER LEAVING ENGLAND. 

Alas ! it must be, 

My ever dear Jane, 
You must part with me : 

We must not meet again. 

Accept then, my dear, 

These verses from me , 
Although I do fear 

Far too mean they be., 
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I love you, bdiere, 

My Jane and my fiieiid! 
How much should I grieve 

If our fiiendship should end. 

But this cannot be, 

Believe me sincere, 
Though th* Atlantic sea 

Should pert us, my dear. 

Remember your Jane, 

When alone in the grove : 
Forget not her name ; — 

She will ever you love. 

You soon sure wiU find 

A fliend that is new: 
Don't push Jane behind. 

But remember her too. 

Adieu, then, my friend ; 

The thought gives me pain ; 
My love shall not end ; 

So remember your Jane. 

Ia the winter of the year 1792, the comfort of 
the fanily and the education of the children were, 
for a long time, interrupted by the dangerous ill- 
nefls of tbeir father. Throughout this season of 
affliction their nmther's thoughts and cares were 
akaost entirely confined to the chamber of sick- 
ness. For, during many weeks, her husband's 
recovery aeeaied to herself, and to his medici^ 
atteadants, very improbable; and long after the 
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immediate danger had passed away, he required 
not less the incessant attention of his anxious 
partner, who never willingly left him for an instant 
to the care of hirelings. In these months of 
sorrow and fear, the children, now five in number, 
were therefore unavoidably abandoned to the 
neglects and the improper treatment of servants. 
And not only was the course of their education 
interrupted, but their mother was tortured by 
knowing that their minds and manners were ex- 
posed to those evil influences from which, hitherto, 
her vigilance had, in so great a degree, preserved 
them. Nevertheless, she had then, as she has 
ever had, this comforting reflection, that it was not 
by their mother's fondness for dissipating pleasures 
that her children were ever exposed for a day — 
nor an hour, to the society of servants. 

Soon after Mr. Taylor's recovery from this ill- 
hess, being obliged to leave the house he had 
hitherto rented, he purchased, and nearly rebuilt 
one adjoining to it. In this new abode family 
order and comfort were soon restored. The house 
was commodious, and the garden promised to be- 
come all that could be wished; and being in part 
newly retrieved from the waste, aflbrded the 
pleasures of formation and improvement. The 
storm of afiliction having passed away, a fair sky 
seemed to smile upon the distant fiiture. But 
this agreeable prospect was soon wholly changed; 
and a sphere of new duties was opened, by the 
indications of Divine Providence, to my father's 
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christian zeal. The particular circumstances 
which led to this change belong not to my subject; 
— they were, however, such as made him think it 
his duty to abandon the comforts with which he 
had just surrounded himself, and to comply with 
the wishes of a dissenting congregation at Col- 
chester, to become their minister. Early in the 
year 1796, he removed to that town, with his 
family, and assumed the pastoral care of the 
society assembling in the meeting-house in Buck- 
lersbury-lane. 



CHAPTER IL 

EDUCATION AND EARLY FRIENDSHIPS AT COLCHESTER. 

Jane wais in her thirteenth year at the time of 
the removal of the family to Colchester. 

Changes in scene and circumstance are, to 
minds so much alive, as was Jane's, to the full 
force of every impression, the occasions of im- 
portant and permanent changes in the character; 
and therefore become worthy of passing notice in 
its history. Colchester being then the station of a 
large body of troops, the utmost activity prevailed 
throughout the town ; and its broad and handsome 
High Street was a perpetual scene of gay and 
busy movement. Its many interesting antiquities, 
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also, and the agreeable country by which it is 
surrounded were sources of new pleasures. The 
house occupied by Mr. Taylor during his stay 
at Colchester, though situated near the centre of 
the town, had attached to it a garden, which, 
under his care, very soon became agreeable; and 
was so much so to Jane, that it is frequently 
alluded to in her letters, as the scene of her hap- 
piest hours. 

The course of his children's instruction was 
soon resumed by my father after his settlement 
at Colchester. Our parents were agreed in their 
decided preference of a home education, at least 
for their daughters, who, with the exception of 
a few lessons in the lighter accomplishments, 
received from their father their entire instruction; 
his engagements being such as allowed him to 
superintend their learning without inconvenience. 
They have ever thought themselves indebted to 
him for solid advantages, which greatly overbal- 
anced the value of any accomplishments they 
might better have gained at school. It may be 
permitted to me here to say that his methods of 
teaching were peculiarly happy, in being at once 
lucid, comprehensive, and facile to the learner. 
He aimed less to impart those shreds of informa- 
tion, which serve for little except to deck out 
ignorance with the show of knowledge, than to 
expand the mind by a general acquaintance with 
all the more important objects of science: so that, 
in whatever direction, in after life, bis children 
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might pursue their studies, they might find the 
difficulties attending the first steps on unknown 
ground already overcome. It was also in his 
view, a principal object to prevent the formation 
of a narrow allH exclusive taste for particular 
pursuits, by exciting, very early, a lively interest 
on subjects of every kind. The influence of this 
comprehensive system on Jane's tastes was very 
apparent in after life.* For though, by the con- 
formation of her mind, she most frequented the 
regions of imagination, and of moral sentiment ; 
she always retained so genuine a taste for pur- 
suits of an opposite kind, as at once to impart the 
spirit of liberality to her mind, and to become the 
source of richness and variety in her writings. 
The result to herself of the kind of education she 
received, she has well expressed when, in de- 
scribing a true taste, she says, that — "while it 
will stoop to inspect and admire the most minute 
and laborious operations of industry, and while it 
feels an interest and sympathy in every branch of 
knowledge, it returns with a natural bias towards 
that which is most comprehensive in science, 
most intellectual in art, and most sublime in 
nature." . 

In the new circle of friends to which the family 
was introduced at Colchester, were some per- 
sons of superior education and intelligence; and 

*Her opinions on this subject she has gjven in several of the 
papers contributed to the Youth's Mag^ioe; especially in that 

" On a Liberal Taste." 

3* 
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among the many young persons with whom my 
sisters presently became acquainted, Jane sooA 
found a frielbd with whom, until death intervened, 
she maintained an affectionate intimacy. Pecu- 
liarly formed for friendship, sh%iwas peculiarly 
happy in her friends — except in having several, 
most dear to her, torn from her by early death:— 
such was the case in the present instance. Jane's 
new friend was the youngest of the four lovely 
daughters of a physician, esteemed for the excel*- 
lence of his private character, as well as for his 
professional ability. He died about the time 
of which I am speaking; leaving a widow, four 
daughters, and a son. The intercourse of this 
family with ours, during several years, was so 
intimate and frequent, as to claim mention in this 
memoir, especially as they are frequently referred 
to in Jane's correspondence. 

The eldest of these young ladies was distinr 
guished in an eminent degree by intelligence and 
sweetness of disposition, and loveliness of man- 
ners and of person. Her charm was that of 
blended dignity and gentleness. Not long after 
the commencement of my sister's intimacy with 
this family, she exhibited symptoms of the malady 
of which, in the course of a few years, herself and 
her sisters, were the victims; and died, after 
Spending two or three years in frequent, but 
hopeless changes of scene, among her friends. 
The second daughter, though less lovely in per- 
son, and less gentle in disposition than her elder 
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sister, endeared herself to her friends by the afr 
fectionate warmth and candor of her disposition. 
The progress of her fatal illness was more rapid 
than in the case of her sister: — she died in the 
preceding year, at a distance from her home; 
and her younger sister soon was laid in the same 
grave. Jane's friend was little inferior either in 
intelligence or in loveliness to her eldest sister^ 
Many of the letters that passed between her and 
Jane are before me, and although there is not 
a little of girlish romance in them, they afibrd 
proo& enough of great energy of character on the 
one part, and of much warmth and tenderness of 
feeling, and originality of thought on the other. 

This young lady quickly followed her three 
sisters to the grave. She had been sent, more 
than once, to the West of England; and died, on 
her way thither, at Basingstoke, December 12, 
1806. Her death, under the peculiar circumstan- 
ces which attended it, made a deep impression 
upon the mind of her friend; fimd is indeed so 
firaught with instruction that it thay well claim a 
page in this memoir. 

The mild and gentle spirit of their mother did 
not supply to these young women the loss they 
had sustained in the death of their father. They 
toon learned to pay too little deference to her 
wishes and opinions; and finding herself unable, 
by gentle measures, to control the high spirits of 
her daughters, she left them, with a faint show of 
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opposition, to follow their own tastes. Her ine^ 
ficient influence seemed rather to accelerate than 
retard their abandonment of the principles— or 
prejudices, as they were fondly called, of their 
education. And so eager were they to "think 
for themselves, " that a very short time sufficed to 
confirm them in the contempt of every principle 
they had received from their parents. This ten- 
dency of their minds to discard whatever they had 
been taught in matters of belief, was unhappily 
aggravated by their witnessing a general laxity of 
manners, and some flagrant scandals among the 
religionists whose creed was already the object 
of their scorn. And such offences are sure to 
produce the utmost mischief in the minds of 
young persons whose education, while it has ele^ 
vated their notions of the requirements of Chris- 
tianity, has failed to afiect themselves with the 
spirit of piety. 

In addition to such unfavorable circumstances 
on the one side, these young ladies were expos- 
ed, on the other, to the most seductive influence 
from the connexions they had lately formed at a 
distance from home. Many of their new friends 
were persons at once intelligent, refined in man- 
ners, amiable in temper, and perfectly versed in 
all the specious glozings of Socinianism. And 
Socinianism at that time was much more specious 
than at present. For, within the intervening 
period, the course of controversy has deprived its 
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professors of an advantage — so important to the 
success of infidel insinuations — that of having 
itself no defined system of principles to defend. 

In the society of persons of this class these 
intelligent young women quickly imbibed die 
spirit, and learned the language of universal dis- 
belief; and whatever might have been their early 
devotional feelings, they became confessedly irre- 
ligious in their tastes, and habits. This change 
was but little obvious in the placid temper of the 
eldest of them. She was, indeed, fascinated with 
the showy simplicity of this masked deism, and 
perplexed by its sophistries; but she thought and 
felt too much ever to be perfectly satisfied with 
the opinions she had adopted: — her mind had 
rather been entangled than convinced. During 
her illness she seemed anxious to retrace her 
steps; and in the last days of her life she earnest- 
ly recommended her sisters to addict themselves 
with greater seriousness and humility, to the 
reading of the scriptures; and died imploring, 
with moumfiil indecision, to be '^ saved in God's 
own way." 

Jane's fiiend was not at all less forward than 
her sisters, to renounce what she termed — " the 
errors of her education;" — she was even more 
determined and dogmatical than some of them in 
her new professions. This difference of opinion, 
along with other circumstances, had lessened the 
intimacy between the two: — they maintained, 
however, to the last, a fiiendly correspondence; 
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though the subject of religion was, by the desire 
of the former, banished from their letters. 

Afler many changes of place, she once more 
left Colchester, accompanied by her mother, on 
her way to Devonshire ; but was soon compelled 
to make her last home at an inn on the road; 
where she lingered more than three months. The 
disappointment of her strong wish to reach £xe^ 
ter, awakened her to the knowledge of her imme- 
diate danger; and this apprehension was soon 
succeeded by all the terrors of an affrighted con- 
science. The conviction of being an offender 
against the Divine Law, and exposed, without 
shelter, to its sanctions, took such full possession 
of her spirit that, for a length of time, she reject- 
ed all consolation : and endured an agony of fear, 
in expectation of dying without the hope of the 
Gospel. At length, however, her mind admitted 
freely and joyfully the " only hope set before us;" 
and she fully and explicitly renounced the illu- 
sions by which she had been betrayed; declaring 
them to be utterly insufficient to satisfy an awak- 
ened conscience, in the prospect of standing at 
the bar of the Supreme Judge. She lived long 
enough to display many of the effects of this hap- 
py change: — the whole temper of her mind was 
renovated ; she became patient, thankful, affec- 
tionate, and humble; and triumphed in the pro- 
fession of her hope: — ** My hope," she said, " is 
in Christ — in Christ crucified: — and I would not 
give up that hope, for all the world." 
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The course of the memoir has heen anticipated 
by this digression: I must now revert to the time 
of my sister's first acquaintance with these young 
ladies. The close intimacy and very frequent 
intercourse of the two families very greatly pro- 
moted the mental improvement of all parties; for 
there were advantages of different kinds posses- 
sed by each, which very fairly balanced the mu- 
tual benefit. About this time, that is, when Jane 
was in her fifteenth year, the six friends, in con- 
junction with two or three others, formed them- 
selves into a society for the reading of original 
essays, and the promotion of intellectual improve- 
ment. Jane's diffidence of her own powers, her 
peculiar dread of competition, as well as her being 
one of the youngest members of the society, pre- 
vented her from standing very forward in these 
exercises; but she filled up her part well; and 
some of the pieces read at the meetings of the 
society present plain indications of that originaHty 
of thought, soundness of sentiment, and spright- 
liness and simplicity of style, which have since 
distinguished her writings. But Jane was then, 
and indeed long after that time, afraid to believe 
that she had any talent; and it is certain that a 
belief of the possession, is necessary to the full 
exercise of intellectual endowments. Neverthe- 
less the part she took in this society very evident- 
ly ripened her powers of thinking, and accustomed 
her to govern the excursions of her fancy. From 
this time, what she wrote was oflener in the form 
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of didactic essays, than in that of tales and ro- 
mances. To what extent she continued to write 
verses, does not appear: — a few pieces only of 
this date have been preserved. But as thejr 
neither possess the interest that belongs to the 
earliest specimens of talent, nor the intrinsic 
excellence of maturer productions, I d!iall not 
otktrude them on the reader. 



CHAPTER III. 

RELIGIOUS FEEUNGS — FAMILY CUSTOMS — EMPLOY- 
MENTS AND RECREATIONS. 

Evert means of habitual instruction, and oc- 
casioaal admonition, were employed by our psF- 
ents to affect the hearts of their children with 
religious principles r and there is reason to believe 
that Jane, very early, received strong impressionfl' 
of this kind. But being reserved and timid hj 
disposition, and peculiarly distrustful of derself, 
ILbtle was known of the state of her mind. H«r 
imagination, susceptible as it was in the highest 
degree of impressions of fear, rendered her liable^ 
at times, to those deep and painful emotions 
which belong to a conscience that is enlightened, 
but not fully pacified. And these feelings, when 
blended with the pensiveness of her tender heart, 
gave a character of mournfulness and distress to 
her religious feelings during several years. Be- 
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ligioas fHinciples, if thus clouded, most always 
be less influential than when the mind is in ai 
happier state; for the heart cannot be favor^iy 
ruled by fear: yet they were not destitute of iu^ 
fluence upon her conduct; and I find, dated in 
her fourteenth year, records of pious resolutionflt, 
and emphatic expressions of the sense she had of 
the supreme importance of the objects of chris^ 
tian faith. Some unfinished verses, written about 
this time, were evidently composed under the iiK 
iuence of feelings too strong to allow of the ex* 
ercise of her poetic talent: — they are interesting 
as records of deep and genuine religious feeling; 
but are too rude for publication. 

A religious education, meeting with feelings 
so highly excitable, and at the same time exposed 
to many fascinations, is likely to produce frequent 
and painful conflicts between opposing principles, 
before that peace is obtained which makes reli- 
gion the source of all that is happy and excellent 
in the character. Such was, for a length of time, 
the state of my sister's mind. But I believe that 
though often perplexed and distressed by seeming 
difficulties, her conviction of the truth of revealed 
religion was never materially shaken; and her 
habkual belief in its reality was full and firm: and 
in the latter years of her life, I think I may say, 
it was never disturbed. Every word on the sub- 
ject of religion, contained, either in her letters to 
her firiends, or in her published writings, was the 
genuine expression of an unfeigned faith. 
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In a letter to a friend, Jane says, " Our early 
friendships, though they must ever be remembered 
with interest and fond affection, were little adapt- 
ed to promote our truest welfare ; though to' them, 
indeed, we are indebted for many benefits of a 
less valuable nature." 

With our parents, the only choice at this time 
was, either to seclude their children from all soci- 
ety; or to allow them such as was within their 
reach, though not altogether of the kind they 
would have wished. The first alternative was 
hardly practicable; and, in admitting the latter, 
many advantages of a secondary kind were enjoy- 
ed. But the effect, upon the minds of young 
persons/ of frequenting the society of those in 
whose conversation and manners religious princi- 
ple or feeling does not appear, will almost inevi- 
tably be to render what they know of religion the 
source of uneasiness, and of fruitless conflicts, 
between conscience and inclination: and if, at 
the same time, much of hollow religionism is wit- 
nessed by them, the probable result will be either 
immovable indifference, or confirmed infidelity. 
Happily neither of these effects were produced 
upon the mind of my sister; but instead of them, 
her religious comfort was impaired long after- 
wards, by the habit of feeling then formed. 

That religion was the subject of her habitual 
regard, will appear by the following passages 
from letters of early date: — 

" O it is hard fighting in our own strength 
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against the evil bias of the heart, and external 
enemies. Their united forces are, I am daily 
more convinced, far too much for anything but 
grace to overcome. No good resolutions, no ef- 
forts of reason, no desire to please, can alone 
succeed: — ^they may varnish the character; but 
O! how insufficient are such motives for the try- 
ing occasions of common life. I would shine 
most at home ; yet I would not be good for the 
sake of shining; but for its own sake; and when 
thus I trace the subject to first principles, I find 
a change of heart can alone effect what I desire; 
that ' new heart and right spirit ' which is the gift 
of God." 
To the same friend, soon after, she writes — 
** I am grieved, my dear E., to hear from you 
80 melancholy an account of the state of your 
mind; I wish I were a more able counsellor; or 
rather, I wish you would overcome your feelings, 
and apply to those whose consolations and advice 
might be useful to you. I can sincerely sympathize 
with you in all your griefs. I rejoice in having 
obtained your confidence; and I cannot make 
a better use of it than to urge you to seek some 
abler adviser. I speak from experience when I 
say, how much benefit you might derive from an 
open communication of your feelings to your dear 
mother. Well do I know how difficult it is; yet 
the good to be gained is worthy the eflTort. You 
say she is so total a stranger to your feelings, 
that she even supposes you to be an enemy to re- 
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ligiotus principles. If then you consider the plea- 
sure it would afford her to find jou seriously in- 
quiring on such subjects, I think you will feel it 
to be an additional argument for the disclosure. 
Two or three years ago, my mind was in a state 
of extreme depression: — ^for months I had been 
conflicting with the most distressing fears, and 
longing to disburden myself to my father: at last 
I could no longer support myself, and breaking 
through, what I had thought insurmountable diffi- 
culties, I opened my mind to him completely. It 
was a struggle; but the immediate relief I expe- 
rienced fully repaid me; and the unspeakable 
benefit I have derived from the conversations I 
have since, from time to time, held with him en- 
courages me to persevere." 

" Mr. was very urgent with me not to givo 

way to that unhappy reluctance to converse on re- 
ligious subjects, so common to young persons: he 
says we do not know how much we are our own 
enemies by this reserve. If I understand you 
aright, you are giving way to discontent as to 
your outward circumstances. * The heart know- 
eth its own bitterness,' and it is not for me to say 
you are happy; yet from all I know of you — 
your friends, circumstances, and prospects, you are 
one of the last persons whose situation would ex- 
cite my commiseration. When I feel disposed to 
indulge discontent or fretfulness, which, alas! is 
sometimes the case — I always find it a good way 
to compare myself with the thousands of my fet^ 
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low creatures who are exposed- to the miseries of 
povertj and want; — ^miseries which I never knew, 
and in the absence of which, I invent calamities, 
which the smallest exposure to those real ones 
would presently put to flight. But these reflec- 
tions, consolatory as they may be, will not always 
avail to restore our comfort. Discontent, no 
doubt much oftener springs from internal causes, 
^ than immediately from those that are external: 
with affectionate friends, aflluent circumstances, 
and while in the possession of all the world calls 
good, one may be very miserable. Happiness is 
very much in our own power; for it depends much 
more upon what we are than upon what we have. 
But now I cannot help laughing at myself; for at 
this instant while recommending contentedness to 
you, I am indulging an internal murmur, and 
vexing at what I ought to account a trifle; so 
much easier is it to talk, or to write, than to 
act!" 

The tendency of the education bestowed upon 
his children by their father, as I have already 
said, was to give them a taste for every branch of 
knowledge that can well be made the subject of 
early instruction. This general taste was greatly 
promoted among them about this time — ^that is, 
when Jane was in her sixteenth year, — by Mr. 
Taylor's delivering philosophical lectures to a 
number of young persons who were, in part, his 
pupils; and which were frequented by many of 

their friends. The lectures were rendered inter- 

4# 
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esting by numerous graphic illuBtrations of eveij 
subject ; and in the preparation of these diagrams, 
my father was assisted by bis children, who were 
thus familiarized, in the readiest way, with the 
topics of the lecture. Though Jane's peculiar 
taste was of a different kind, she entered with the 
fullest zest into these pursuits; and ever retained 
^ relish for matters of science.. Especially for 
the general and more interesting facts of astrono^ 
my, she possessed a genuine taste. Her eye was 
never indifferent to the revelations of night; — she 
describes her own feelings in saying — 

<* I used to roam and revel 'mid the stars: 

# # # # 

When in my attic, with untold delight, 

I watched the changing splendours of the night.** 

Their father determined to qualify his daugh- 
ters to provide for themselves the means of inde^ 
pendence, in some way suited to their tastes and 
capacities, and to his own circumstances. With 
this view, no plan seemed more eligible than to 
instruct them in that branch of the arts which he 
hiniself practised; — being a line in which several 
females have succeeded in gaining, not only inde- 
pendence, but distinction as artists. This plan, 
moreover, offered at the same time the advantage 
—so highly prized by our parents, of retaining 
their entire family under the paternal roof; and 
of carrying on a home education, while provision 
wa^ made for their future comfort. 
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Tbe actual consequences of this plan were not 
indeed precisely what their father had intended--^ 
that of making his daughters artists by profession; 
for after practising engraving during a few years, 
engagements and duties of a different kind were 
opened to them. But the indirect effects of it 
very plainly conduced to fit them for those ei^ 
gagements; while it secured other important 
advantages to the family. At the time when four 
of his children were thus placed under their fath* 
er's eye^ to acquire the knowledge and practice 
of the arts, they were already imbued with a reU 
ish for literary and scientific pursuits; and con* 
Teraation, which was freely allowed, was often of 
a kind to promote these tastes, and to keep intel- 
lect in activity. During a part of the day some 
one of the pupils who were under Mr. Taylor's 
care read aloud; so that the double object was al- 
most constantly pursued — of acquiring the means 
of independence, and of carrying on intellectual 
euitivation ; nor, at any time did the pressing 
engagements connected with the first object, 
wholly interrupt the pursuit of the second. 

In this scene of united employment, and of mu- 
tual education, was formed that close and endear- 
ed &mily friendship, which was the source of their 
hest enjoyments during the years that the sisters 
and brothers remained undivided at home; and 
which continued to be their solace afler they were 
separated . Many passages occurring in the sub- 
joined "selection from her correspondence, evince 
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how fully and how warmly Jane participated in 
the pleasures of this home friendship. In truth 
her feelings of this kind were so strong as to form 
a leading feature of her character; and to re- 
quire therefore distinct mention. 

Lest her engagements with her father should 
produce a distaste or inaptness for domestic du- 
ties, Jane gave her assistance in the family, 
alternately with he* sister: and her mother's so- 
licitude that she should be thoroughly conversant 
with these employments, was not disappointed; 
for not even the excitement of her subsequent 
literary pursuits, ever impaired the domestic 
tastes and habits she acquired under her mother's 
care. Jane — far from being the mere literary 
lady, averse to household concerns, — was not 
only happy to be occupied with them; but be- 
came really a proficient in employments of this 
sort. 

My sister's taste for the arts was such as to 
make her excel in the lighter branches; and 
many of her drawings, still in possession of her 
family, display a true feeling of the beautiful in 
nature, and a peculiar niceness and elegance of 
execution: but the business of engraving was not 
altogether suited to her talent, or taste, and it 
was relinquished without regret, when other paths 
of exertion opened before her. In a ktter of an 
early date, she says — ** The more I see of my- 
self, and of the performances of others, the more 
I am convinced that nature never intended me 
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for mn artist: ^ ')<' "^^ no one can tell how 
taj feelings are excruciated, when I am referred 
to, or mj opinion asked, as an artist. — I look at 
the girls in the milliners' shops, with envy; be- 
cause their business and their genius are on a 
leyeL I think it is what I shall come to at last." 

All the intervals of time between the stated 
hours of employment in engraving, were carefully 
kosbanded. Early rising was the custom of the 
ftmily; and the morning and evening hours, du- 
ring the winter, were employed, either in literary 
pursuits, or in the maintenance of friendly corres- 
pondences; — ^so that as few moments as can be 
imagmed were lost from the day. 

In mentioning family arrangements, and in de- 
tatfing the lesser circumstances which gave their 
coloring to my sister's mind, or which may be 
necessary to be understood, to explain the allu- 
aioiiB occurring in her correspondence, it is almost 
impossible to avoid what I would fain avoid — ^giv* 
ing the history of a family along with that of one 
of its members. In this difficulty I can only 
throw myself upon the candor of that class of 
readers whom I would most wish to please — I 
mean those who, feeling an interest in these mi- 
nor incidents and descriptions, will not be dis- 
posed to impute an absurd egotism to the writer, 
who must either enter into such particulars, or 
confine himself to a narrative, too meagre to be 
either interesting or instructive. 

Our pleasures were always of a social kind:— ^ 
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at intervals, during the winter months, we were 
accustomed to spend the whole evening together, 
while my mother read aloud; and each was occu- 
pied with some lighter work of the pencil. Sim- 
ple and easily procured as were these pleasures, 
they have been remembered with more delight 
than, perhaps, often follows the most exciting 
amusements. 

In a letter to her earliest friend, Jane W., my 
sister says-—" We continue to pursue our em» 
ployments with regularity: — seldom or never 
encroaching on the usual hours. And though 
we sometimes wish our confinement was less; I 
believe we enjoy a greater proportion of real hap- 
piness than many who live a life of apparent ease 
and pleasure. We find it is employment that 
gives recreation its greatest charm; and wo «a- 
joy, with a double relish, little pleasures which^ 
to those who are already fatigued with doing 
nothing, appear tiresome, or uninteresting. When 
I see people perpetually tormented with ennui — 
satiated with amusements — indifferent to every 
object of interest, I indeed congratulate myself 
that I have not one spare moment, in which these 
demons can assail me. You, my dear Jane, know 
the pleasures of industry; and you know that it 
is essential to our real happiness./ 

To another friend she write% — "I feel with 
you the approach of winter; and though I have 
not to apprehend from it the distressing effects 
which yow experience, yet the loss of our delight-t 
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fid ev^iuDg walks— the desolated garden — the 
decaying vegetation — the shortening days — all 
tend rather to depress than to enliven. Yet I 
have much to love in winter: and I can truly say^ 
I enjoy the hours of quiet industry it always in- 
troduces. Ann and I often remark to each other 
that, whatever agreeable recreations we may 
occasionally indulge in, and much as we really 
eajoy them, we are never so happy as when 
steadily engaged in the room where we engrave: 
tkat is our paradise: — you may smile at the com- 
ptrison; and we know the inconveniences con- 
nected with our engagements there; but use 
rec<mciles us to them ; and experience teaches us 
that comfort and happiness are compatible with 
these apparent inconveniences: — ^we have every 
inducement to industry; and we are thankful that 
that which is necessary, is also agreeable to 
us. We want nothing but a little more society; 
—one congenial family within our reach would be 
a treasure: for though we do love each other, 
and enjoy each other's society greatly; yet there 
are times when we long to recreate our wearied 
spirits with an intelligent friend." 

During the summer our family parties were 
carried to some little distance in the country; and 
indeed, whenever weather permitted, the sisters 
and their brothersjvalked together. Jane records 
in many of her letters the happiness she tasted in 
these summer evening rambles. They served 
not merely the purpose of recruiting health and 
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spirits; but tended greatly to cement the friend- 
ship to which the brothers, especially, have 
thought themselves indebted for the most imp<NP- 
tant advantages. At the same time a taste ht 
the beauties of nature was roused and cherished, 
by the interchanged expression of delight in theae 
ever-new sources of enjoyment. The supersti- 
tions of the heart were respected among us; and 
birth days were generally given up to soeiil 
pleasures. Our family, at this time, was much 
secluded from extraneous society. The circle of 
my sister's early friends had been broken up, by 
the death of several of those who formed it, and 
the removal of others ; and an interval of three or 
four years elapsed, before those friendships were 
formed of which the letters soon to be introduced 
were the fruits. During this interval, the fiunily 
learned to look, almost entirely, within itself ,ftr 
its pleasures. This, while it tended, as has beet 
mentioned, to cherish family affection, must be 
confessed to have produced a rather excluaive 
feeling, which was afterwards not easily broken 
up; and when, subsequently, distant friendships 
were formed, that were in the highest degree 
gratifying and exciting, an unfavorable feeling 
towards less congenial society nearer home, was 
perhaps increased. In Jane's mind this seclusivo 
feeling was augmented by an extreme diffidence, 
and by a thousand nice sensibilities, which neither 
a wider intercourse with the world, nor the me** 
sure of pubUc favor she obtained, ever entirely 
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conquered. To the last, she would always gladly 
retreat from general society to the bosom of her 
family; or to the circle of those friends whom she 
intimately knew and loved. Yet, whatever feel* 
ings of reserve might belong to my sister's charao* 
ter, I think it will not be said by any who knew 
her, that her behavior ever indicated intellectiud 
arrogance, or supercilious indifference towards 
persons whose worth might want the embellish- 
ments of education. - Her ^taate for vulgarity 
of sentiment and manners was strong; but virlm 
never suffered in her esteem from the mere defi« 
ciency of mental adornments. In explaining her 
coaduct, on some particular occasion, in a letter 
to her mother, she says-^*' At any rate, my dear 
mother, do not accuse me of a vanity and arro- 
gance which I, from my very heart, disclain. 
li^ in comparison with some of my friends, others 
of then may appear less pleasing, or less inteUi- 
genty believe me, whenever I compare any with 
myself, the result is always humiliating. And 
perhaps nothing is less likely to raise any one 
highly in my esteem than their * writing at the 
rate I do:' — ^my dear mother, do me the justice to 
believe that, at whatever crevice my vanity may 
endeavor to peep out, it will ever fly from the 
literary comer of my character. I am not indif- 
ferent to the opinion of any one ; though I never 
expect to acquire that sort of philosophic seren- 
ity which shall enable me to regard the wikole 
VOL. I. 5 
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circle of my acquaintance with the same glow of 
affection, or smile of complacency." 

Whenever the health or the interests of those 
dear to her were at stake, the vigor of Jane's 
mind was roused; — ^her diflSidence, her reserve, 
disappeared; and she exhibited not only disinter- 
estedness, but a high degree of spirit and courage. 
In times of family affliction, the keenness of her 
sympathy made her actually a sufferer with those 
who suffered; especially if life seemed threaten- 
ed, she endured the tortures of tender apprehen- 
sion, in a degree that always impaired her own 
health. These dispositions were exercised during 
the autumn of the year 1801. At that time the 
scarlet fever prevailed very generally; and was, 
in many instances, fatal. It entered our family, 
Jane's elder sister, and three of her brothers 
being affected by it. Dscimus, the youngest of 
them, then about six years old, received the in- 
fection at school, and after less than a week's 
illness became its victim. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEW FRIENDSHIPS, AND LITERARY ENGAGEMENTS. 

In the spring of the following year Jane visited 
London, for the first time since her childhood. It 
was during this visit that were commenced those 
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lasting and inestimable friendships from which 
she derived, through the remainder of her life, so 
much of the highest enjoyment; and to which 
she was wont to attribute the happiest influence 
upon her character. This visit was, in a manner, 
the commencement of a new era both to her heart 
and understanding: she was then in her nineteenth 
year, and was prepared by sensibilities of the 
liveliest kind, as well as by the long privation of 
social pleasures, except those found at home, to 
enjoy to the full, an introduction to a new circle. 
In this circle, I may venture to say, was found a 
very rare assemblage of excellence, in virtue, 
refinement, and intelligence. Most of the young 
friends with whom she had hitherto been connected 
were well educated, and in{elligent; but among 
her new friends were some distinguished in their 
circle— and who would have been distinguished 
in any circle, by brilliant qualities of mind: they 
were, moreover, decided in their religious princi- 
ples; and for the most part, influenced by a spirit 
of serious piety. Among them, the alternation 
firom literary to religious conversation was not felt 
to be difficult, or chargeable with incongruity. 
Instead of seeing, as she had before too often 
seen, piety and intelligence disjoined, she now saw 
them so united as to give attractiveness to the 
former, and true elevation to the latter. 

She did not take her place among her new 
friends as an aspirant to literary distinction. 
Her talent had not yet been so called forth as to 
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be felt by herself, or much known by other& 
She failed not, however, strongly to interest those 
to whom she was now mtroduced, or to make 
subsequent intercourse fully as much desired on 
the one part as on the other. Friendships, formed 
at the very age of romance, are very commonly 
broken up when the illusions on which they were 
founded are dissipated: but the friendships formed 
at this time by my sister, were dissolved only by 
death. 

Although the timidity of her disposition ren- 
dered her peculiarly averse > to competition of 
every kind, yet Jane could not but feel, indirectly, 
the stimulating influence of the friendships riie 
now enjoyed; for they were precisely of the 00ft 
most likely to rouse her powers, and to rendmr 
the exercise of them a means of winning pleasures 
which she ever valued more highly than any grati- 
fication of literary vanity. I think I may affirm 
that a very principal incentive, or perhaps the 
principal incentive, to her poetical efforts — at 
least till the hope of doing good came in place 
of it, was the desire of enhancing the regard of 
the few friends whom she loved. A sentiment of 
this kind so frequently occurs in the course of 
her correspondence, that it cannot be doubted to 
have been a leading motive with her. Nor, 
indeed, did it seem in any degree impaired, after 
she had been exposed to excitements which too 
oflen injure the better feelings of the heart. To 
bQ loved, was to her a pleasure of incalculably 
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higher price than to be admired. She first wrote 
to cherish the afTection of her friends; and when, 
afterwards, she felt the obligation of a more seri- 
ous motive — that of making a faithful employment 
of the talent committed to her; still that first 
feeling, being most congenial to her character, 
continued to yield her the sweetest reward of her 
labors. 

Rarely does it happen that a sphere of peculiar 
usefulness is chosen, and entered upon by the de- 
liherate determination of the agent. For the 
Author of all good, in the more usual order of his 
procedure, not only chooses who shall serve him, 
but leads those whom he calls into his service in 
a path of which, when they enter upon it, they 
know not the direction. Ambitious minds, it is 
true, oflen devise schemes big with importance, 
which they imagine themselves destined to exe- 
cute. But how seldom are such enterprises borne 
onward by the prosperous breath of heaven I 

Certainly it was with no ambitious intention, 
nor even with the expectation of ever being 
heard of as authors beyond the circle of their 
friends, that Jane and her sister first wrote for the 
press. The circumstances which led them to do 
so were, in themselves, trivial; nor were they 
quick to attach any great importance to this new 
occupation. . Jane wrote because she was accus- 
tomed, in every thing, to be her sister's com- 
panion and partner. She could not soon admit 
the idea that she was responsible for the exercise 

6* 
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of a peculiar talent. This impression did, hoiv^ 
ever, at length, gain its proper influence; and 
throughout the latter years of her life she was 
under a powerful sense of duty in this respect. I 
know it was her constant practice, whenever she 
took up the pen to write for the press, to implore 
guidance and assistance from Him, from whom 
** every good and every perfect gift descends.*' 
Yet she could never receive the comfort of believ- 
ing that she had done well in the charge commit- 
ted to her; for both constitutional diffidence and 
christian himiility, inclined her to renounce every 
assumption of merit. 

The first piece of Jane's which appeared in 
print was a contribution to the Minor's Pocket 
Book, for the year 1804. It is inserted among 
the Poetical Remains. The pathos, simplicity, 
and sprightliness of ''The Beggar Boy," even 
though the verse is fettered by the necessity of 
introducing a list of incongruous words, attracted 
much more attention than is often the lot of pro- 
ductions appearing in so humble a walk of litera- 
ture. Her sister had contributed to the same 
publication for several preceding years, and had 
gained not less attention. The authors of these 
pieces became the subjects of inquiry; and it 
was not doubted by those who were competent to 
calculate the probable success of literary enter- 
prises, that a volume of pieces, exhibiting the 
same vivacity, truth of description, good taate^ 
•od sound sentiment, would gain public favor. 
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Their father yiewed with pleasure the new en- 
gagements of his daughters, and jet with some 
aiudetj, for he was strongly averse to the idea ai 
their becoming authors by profession. He there- 
fore favored their literary occupations so far as 
they might consist with the predominance of those 
pursuits, which he considered to be much more 
safe and certain, as the means of independence. 
Nor did their mother (who then would have 
thought any thing as probable as that she herself 
should become known as a writer) look with htm 
wfttchfiilness upon the effect of these new and 
exciting engagements. They were therefore car- 
ried on under just so much of restriction as pre- 
vented their engrossing too much of thought and 
of time. Almost every thing written by my col- 
ters for some years after they had first published, 
was composed, either before the regular occupa- 
tions of the day conunenced, or after they were 
concluded. It was for the most part, afler seve- 
ral hours of assiduous application, that the pieces 
contained in the volumes of Original Poems, 
Bhymes for the Nursery, &c. were written: nor 
was it, I believe, till a much later period, that 
ever an entire day was indulged to the labors o£ 
the pen. 

Under restrictions such as these many of the 
most usefol, and some, even of the most admired 
literary works have been produced. It is true thqit 
to those who are thus at once urged and impeded 
on the course of intellectual labor, such circtm- 
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stances seem altogether unfavorable; and they 
are fain to imagine that, if freed from the fetter, 
and exempted from the goad, genius would make 
a wider circuit, and bring home richer treasures. 
But this supposition is not oflen well founded: for 
so great is the. vis inerticR of mind, so vague its 
spontaneous efforts, and so much higher and more 
painful is the effort necessary for useful produc- 
tion, than that of which most minds are at all 
capable, when free from urgent motives, that, 
perhaps, these seemingly unfavorable circumstan- 
ces ought to be welcomed as the stimulus neces- 
sary to put the mind in full activity. It must, 
however, be granted that there are regions of 
thought into which those minds only can rise 
which neither require the stimulus of secondary 
motives, nor can submit to be so embarrassed?! 

The little volume of ** Original Poems f^M^n- 
fant Minds, by several young Persons," wis 
found to be highly agreeable to children, and so 
useful in the business of early education, that, in 
a very short time, it obtained an extensive circiH 
lation: it was quickly reprinted in America; and 
translated into the German and Dutch languages. 
What share of this success belongs to each of the 
contributors to the volume, could not be ascer- 
tained, even if to make the inquiry were of any 
importance. Jane, for her part, was ever forward 
to surrender all praise to others. 

The success of this volume presently suggest- 
ed the production of a second, of a similar kind; 
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and the joung writers, gratified by the unez- 
pected favor they had won, readiJ^^zJistened to the 
wishes o£ parents and children. 1 Although chil> 
dren will not be long entertained, or efiectively 
instmcted by mere duhiess; yet it is true that, 
even the more intelligent of them, may be enter- 
tained, and to a certain extent, instructed, by what 
is very trivial, or very much deformed by faults of 
style. But it is happy when the power of pleaflr* 
ing children, and of strongly engaging their at^ 
tentioD, is so united with good taste and delicate 
tact in the choice of embellishments, and correct 
judgment, and sound principle in all that bean 
upon morals, as to give to such productions 
those negative merits that, in the work of edu- 
cation, are of higher importance than, perhaps, 
any other excellences. For, to furnish reading, 
witkout vulgarising the taste, or contaminating 
the imagination, or enfeebling the judgment, or 
perverting the feelings, is high praise in those 
who write for youtl^y 

A part of my sister's contributions to some of 
these little works, was composed under rather pe-* 
coHar circumstances, which must here be briefly 
narrated; because they served to mature her 
character, and to exhibit its solid excellences in 
a somewhat new and difficult situation. 

Daring the autumn and winter of the year 
1803, the alarm of a French invasion (and it has 
since appeared to have been a well-founded 
alarm) prevailed through the country, and espe- 
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cially along the eastern and southern coasts. 
Colchester was at that time a principal militaij 
station : the active movements therefore of t 
large body of troops, always in a state of readi- 
ness to meet the expected enemy, tended of itself 
to keep alive a constant impression of the im- 
pending danger: besides this, the military per- 
sons high in command on the station, were not 
backward in exciting the popular fears. Every 
day, some whispered intimation of immediate dan- 
ger from **the best authority," was circulated 
through the town, till a strong and general pei^ 
suasion prevailed that it might, very probably, 
become the scene of the first conflict with the ior 
vaders. In this state of public feeling, not a few 
of those of the inhabitants whose means allowed 
them to do so, either lefl the town for a time ; or 
made such arrangements a^ should enable them 
to leave it at an hour's notice. 

At this time the house which, as has been men- 
tioned, Mr. Taylor owned at Lavenham, waa 
without a tenant : this circumstance seemed to in- 
vite the step which the fears of the time suggest- 
ed— rthat of removing a part of the family thither, 
where a home would be always in readiness for 
those who remained, should it be needed. No 
material difficulty prevented the execution of this 
plan, and it was determined that Jane, with two of 
her brothers, and an infant sister, should remove 
to the vacant house. This separation of the faoK 
ily took place in the middle of October* 
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So great was the confidence placed by her 
parents in Jane's discretion and ability, that they 
committed this divided portion of their family to 
her care without anxiety; nor do I think that, in 
any instance, their confidence was abused or di&* 
appointed. Jane, though giflted with uncommon 
vivacity of spirit, was thoughtful and provident in 
a degree rarely found at her age. I can perfect- 
ly remember her active, laborious, and well-con* 
oerted management of our little affairs. Such 
was her industry, that the new cares of a family 
were suffered but in a small degree to infringe 
upon the customary hours devoted to engraving ; 
nor these upon her literary engagements; for her 
winter evenings were assiduously occupied in 
eomposing her share of some little works which 
soon after appeared. 

The bouse stood in one of the least frequented 
parts of the town — the garden abutting upon a 
common: and being only in part occupied, and 
scantily furnished, the aspect of things within, as 
well as without, was very much in harmony with 
the feelings of terror under which we had sought 
this asylum. Jane exhibited, on this occasion, 
the strength of her mind: she was peculiarly sub- 
ject to impressions of fear, both from real and 
imaginary dangers; but such was her resolution, 
and so great was the strength of principle, that, 
without wishing to retreat from her situation, she 
endured (what those who have more physical 
courage never epdure) the terrors of a suscepti- 
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ble, and strongly excited imagination. Tkis 
is indeed the courage of woman: and it may be 
qaestioned whether, in the possession and exev> 
cise of this high quality, the weaker sex does not 
often surpass the stronger. 

Tet our banishment was not without its «i^<0|]^ 
ments; for Jane, who had a genuine domestic 
taste, soon gave an air of comfort to the part of the 
house we occupied; and we received, during oui 
stay, the kindest attentions from several foiiiiKes 
with which ours had been on terms of intinaiey 
while resident at Lavenham. I may here insert 
a few extracts from letters written by my sister 
at this time. To her friend Jane W. she writes 
— " I believe Mrs. W. has received from Aim « 
fnll account of our late flight to LaveidiAni, 
where, afler the first alarm had subsided, w^ 
found a very pleasant and comfortable asylum, 
for some months. Though we felt it a little mor^ 
tifying, that our neighbor Bonaparte should htete 
it in his power to give us such a thorou^ pame, 
and so completely to derange all our affhirs, yeft, 
I own, I enjoyed my residence in the old spot 
exceedingly. Being in our own house, and h9 
so long a time, I began to fancy myself onoe 
more an inhabitant; and it was not without pimi 
that I took leave of a place that will ever be dear 
to me. During our stay at Lavenham, I took 
some delightful walks: — perhaps you have by this 
tine forgotten most of them. I found it hnghly 
interesting oaee nmre to tread the ofMrod patii; 
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and to recognise many a spot that had been the 
scene of former enjoyments. I know not whether 
to you it b so; but with me, no local attachments 
are so strong as those formed in childhood." ^ * * 

" Lavenltam, Oct. 18, 1B03. 
«M7 Dear Mother, 

" We have safely received your parcels and 
letters; which were very acceptable to us. I am 
now quite comfortably settled in my new house;, 
and feel as if I had taken up my station here for 
a constancy. I manage capitally, as you may 
suppose; and 'give satisfaction.' I rise (I am 
sorry I cannot use the plural number) between 
six and seven, and get every thing in order before 
breakfast; but with all my endeavors I cannot 
begin engraving before eleven; to which I sit 
down again half an hour after dinner. We keep 
school very regularly; and Jemima comes on, 
both in reading and work. As to economy, I 
study it as much as possible; and for our employ- 
ments — they are certainly broken in upon at pre- 
sent; but will be less and less so, as we get more 
settled. We have not indulged in one walk yet; 
though the country and weather have been beau- 
tifully inviting: but we sit at the bow window 
neict the garden; and quite enjoy ourselves." 

From a letter of a later date, a few sentences 
maybe extracted: — ** I write this in hopes of your 
having it in time for the carrier, that you may 
know what things I most want. Of news I have 
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none; and should not have written now, but for 
the reason above mentioned. Thank you for the 
carpet; it is quite a luxury to us. Although we 
brought every thing absolutely necessary, we have 
few conveniences; and though, if we were all 
huddled together in a bam, expecting the French 
to overtake us every instant, we might be very 
well contented with — 

' An open broken elbow chair; 
A caudle cup without an ear;' &c. 

Yet, living quietly, like our neighbors, we rath- 
er miss the conveniences we have been used to. 
I must confess we did not fast on the fast day; 
we went however in the morning to the prayer- 
meeting, where we heard an excellent prayer 

from Mr. of three-quarters of an hour: — its 

length spoiled it; for we were all ready to faint. 
In the afternoon we walked with the children. 
I thank you and father for what you say about 
walking; but really we seem very little to need 
more exercise than we have in the house and 
garden, where the children play continually. If 
we take a walk once or twice a week, just to 
look at the old places, and show the children the 
new ones, it is quite sufficient. '^ 

Towards the close of her stay at Lavenham, 
Jane writes to her mother — " Could you see us 
just now, I cannot tell whether you would most 
laugh at, or pity us. I am sitting in the middle 
of the room, surrounded with beds, chairs, tables, 
boxes, kc. &.C.; and every room is the same. 
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But our brains are in still greater conivaioii — not 
knowing now what to do. Have joa heard this 
new alarm ? It is said the French are actually 

embarking. Mr. strongly adrises us BOt 

to move till we hear something more; so we aie 
quite perplexed. We have at length resoWed to 
wait, at all events, till Saturday, and if you write 
by return of post, we shall be able to act then 
according to your wishes; but in the meantime, 
we shall be in a most delightful plight, for most 
of the things are packed up, ready to go to-mor- 
row; and then, if afler all, we nuist stay, it will 
be vexatious enough. If you find there is no 
foundation for the alarm, yon will of course, or- 
der us home directly. But do not §ul to write, 
for we are quite deplorable. 

** And now, having despatched all my businesff, 
let me thank my dear modier for her wholesome 
reprimand, which I hope will be a lesson for the 
future. I feel no inclination to apologize for 
myself; but Acknowledge, upon reflection, I was 
wrong — ^when I wrote I did not reflect. Yet this 
I can say, that whatever opinion I may have 

formed of Mr. , I have never been otherwise 

than polite to him. What I said to L. was un- 
premeditated ; and believe, if I had thought it 
probable that she would ever have met him, I 
idiould not have said what I did; further I de- 
dare, I do not despise the gentleman, and I wrote 
only for my amusement, though it should not 
iiave been at another person's expense." 
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The alarm of invasion scarcely subsided till Um 
■pring of the following year. But at the earliest 
appearance of returning security, Mr. Taylor 
gladly recalled his family to their home; and io 
the month of February we were once more united 
under his roof. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

About this time commenced that series <^ 
deaths among her earlier young friends, to which 
frequent allusion is made in Jane's letters. Tht 
death of the four lovely sisters, of whom mention 
has already been made^ was succeeded by that of 
several other endeared companions. But while 
early intimacies were thus dissolved, the more 
important and more lasting friendships that had 
aow been formed, were strengthened, and b^ 
came every year the sources of more pleasure 
and advantage. The summer months were al- 
ways enlivened by visits from some of our young 
friends; and the records which I find, among my 
Bister's papers, of these social enjoyments, show 
that she derived from them both the liveliest do» 
light, and the most important benefits. The ufr- 
terruption occasioned by these visits to ordinary 
occupation, was not much greater than was nee4^ 
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ed to recruit the spirits, and to prepare the mind 
for the unremitting application of the winter 
months; for as soon as evening walks were no 
longer practicable, the labors of the pen were 
eagerly resumed ; and, till the returning summer, 
rarely suspended. 

Her letters to her young friends will best ex- 
hibit her feelings, and describe her employments 
at this period. 

TO MISS S. L. C. 

Colcbester, December 20, 1806. 
My dear L. 

If four or five years ago you had suffered so 
long a chasm to be made in our correspondence, 
I should doubtless have indulged in some such 
painful soliloquy as you have prepared for me ; or 
perhaps in a yet more touching and plaintive strain. 
But now, enjoying all the sober rationality of 
mature age — now, having happily past that wild 
and fanciful season, by some denominated the 
" silly age*' — or, at least, being a degree or two 
more rational than I was then, I feel far more 
disposed ta attribute the long intervals to which 
every correspondence is liable, to some of those 
thousand nameless hindrances which every day 
presents, and to that inconvenient spirit of pro- 
crastination of which most of us more or less par- 
take, than to declining affection, to fickleness, or 
to affiront. Perhaps it may have occurred to you 
in the course of this long period, which I fear 
has nearly put you out of breath, that. I have been 

6* 
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speaking one word for you, and two for myself: — 
it would be very unfair for you to suppose so; but 
even should your supposition be just, you will 
allow that to afibrd another person one-third of a 
good thing, that might have been all one's owa, 
is no mean proportion. But now it will be 
making a poor return for all this generosity, if 
you should become more than ever remiss in your 
communications; and then make yourself easy 
by thinking that Jane will only impute it to '* some 
nameless hindrance, or an inconvenient spirit of 
procrastination. " 

But now for your grave and appropriate ques- 
tion, namely — '' What do you think of this famous 
victory.'*" To which, after due consideration, I 
reply — Why pray what do you think of it.^ for I 
make little doubt that we have thought muGh 
alike on the subject. Should you however ques- 
tion this, and suppose that my humbler ideas hpive 
not stretched to the same height as yours, I will 
convince you of the contrary, by endeavoring to 
recall some of the reflections that were inspired 
by this ** famous victory." And first, I thought 
that — it was a very ** famous victory;" did not 
you? — and besides this, and much more, I thought 
a great many things that the newspapers had 
very obligingly thought, ready for me. Well, but 
to speak in a graver strain; and if you are dis- 
posed to hear what I have really thought about our 
late glorious victories; — ^why, read on: — 

Now, impressed with the idea that my private 
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opinion could in no way affect the public weal, J 
have allowed myself to form one, without re- 
straint; well knowing that I might vainly endeav- 
or to pluck one leaf from the hero's laurel, evea 
if I were disposed to do so, which I assure you 
I am not. For every one who performs his part 
with zeal and success, claims respect: — and who 
can deny that Nelson has nobly performed his? 
But tell me, is the character of the warrior in 
itself to be admired? or rather can it be loved? 
From what motives does a man at first devote 
himself to the trade of war? Do you not think it 
is more often from a desire of glory, than from 
patriotism? And now, though I have oflen en^ 
deavored to discover what inhere is either amiable 
or generous in the love of glory, I have never 
yet been able to discern it. I cannot tell how 
or why it is a less selfish principle than the love 
of riches. Is not he in reality the truest patriot 
who fills up his station in private life well — he 
wiio loves and promotes peace, both in public and 
private, who knowing that his country's prosperity 
depends much more on its virtm than its arms, 
rosolves that his individual endeavors shall not be 
wanting to promote this desirable end? And is 
not he the greatest hero who is able to despise 
public honors for the sake of private usefulness 
-—be who has learned to subdue his own inclina- 
tions, ta deny himself every gratification incon- 
sistent with virtue and piety, who has conquered 
his passions, and subdued hia own spirit ? surely 
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he is " greater than he that taketh a city," or a 
squadron. If the great men of the earth did but 
act on these principles, our heroes would be sadly 
at a loss for want of employment; I fear they 
would be obliged to turn to making ploughshares 
and pruninghooks. 

Now, perhaps, you will call me an ungrateful 
creature; but really I think I am not so. Though, 
certainly, I have not joined without some secret 
misgivings of heart in the unqualified plaudits 
that have sounded from aM quarters. If so many 
brave men must be sacrificed, I heartily rejoice 
that the dearbought victory was ours. But how 
is it possible, while we regard them not merely as 
the machines of war, but as immortal beings, to 
rejoice without sorrow and dismay in the. result of 
the rencontre.^ * * * 

TO THE SAMK 

Colcliester, February 13, 1808. 

* * * Ipt truth Jane Taylor of the morning, 
and Jane Taylor of the evening, are as dififerent 
people, in their feelings and sentiments, as two 
such intimate friends can possibly be. The former 
is an active handy little body, who can make beds 
or do plain work, and now and then takes a fancy 
for drawing, &c. But the last mentioned lady 
never troubles her head with these menial afifairs; 
— ^nothing will suit her but the pen; and though she 
does nothing very extraordinary in this way, yet 
she so far surpasses the first-named gentlewomai^ 
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that any one who had ever received a letter from 
both, would immediately distinguish between the 
two, by the difference of the style. But to drop 
this ingenious allegory, I assure you it represents 
the truth, and I am pretty well determined not 
again to attempt letter-writing before breakfast. 
For really I am a mere machine — ^the most stupid 
and dronish creature you can imagine, at this 
time. The unsentimental realities of breakfast 
nay claim some merit in restoring my mental 
fitculties; but its effects are far surpassed by the 
trening's tea: — after that comfortable, social, 
invigorating meal, I am myself, and begin to think 
the world a pleasant er place, and my friends more 
agreeable people, and (entre nous) myself a 
nmch more respectable personage, than they have 
seemed during the day; so that by eight o'clock, 
I am just worked up to a proper state of mind for 
writing. If you are liable to these changing 
frames, you will not only excuse and feel for me, 
bat heartily acquiesce in my resolution of now 
putting down the pen till the evening. 

*' It 18 now indeed, evening, and several days 
have passed since I wrote the foregoing; and I 
do assure you that nothing but the fear of being 
unable to fill another sheet in time for my father's 
departure, should prevail with me to send you so 
much nonsense. I often reproach myself for wri- 
ting such trifling letters; but it is so easy to trifle, 
and so hard to write what may be worth reading, 
that it is a sad temptation not to attempt it * * * 
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TO THE SAllE. 

Colchester, May 8, 1806. 
My d«arL. 

I have just been taking a solitary turn round 
our pretty garden, on this most lovely evening; 
and glad should I have been to have enjoyed it 
in company with my dear L. But as this was a 
fruitless wish, I thought I could do nothing better 
than return to my desk, and spend an hour with 
you in this way. Ann and a young friend who is 
come to stay with us while father and mother are 
absent, are going to enjoy this serene sky abroad; 
but I have determined to forbear that pleasure, 
for the sake of enjoying even thia imperfect inr 
tercourse with you. 

My dear L., much as I love Londmi for the 
friends it contains, I think my delight in country 
scenery increases every year ; and while I occa- 
sionally cast a wistful look towards places where 
I feel a heart interest — feeling as if imprisoned ia 
this uncongenial spot, yet, when I contrast smoke, 
and noise, and darkness, with the smiling land- 
scape, and the clear sky, and all the beauties of 
a country walk, which is here always within 
rea(^, I forget my privaticms of other kinds, and 
acknowledge that " the lines are fallen to me in 
pleasant places." I doubt not that, if I live, the 
time will come when I shall look back to our 
social evening walks here with rapture-'-or per- 
haps with agony ! I am sure I shall never know 
happier days than these, though now indeed I am 
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not without my anxieties; but oh! how much 
deeper anxieties may I have to encounter! When 
I look without, and observe the portion of afflic- 
tion which is distributed to others, and more espe^ 
cially when I look within, and see the mass of 
vanity and worldly-mindedness which perhaps can 
be dispelled only by affliction, I assure you I 
tremble; and while I look around on my many, 
many comforts — ^not, I hope, without an emotion 
of thankfulness, — I feel the wisdom of enjoying 
them now: one link broken in the dear family 
chain, and the happiness I now enjoy could, I 
think, never be entirely restored— -and oh, how 
soon may it be snapped! What a wide field 
for anxiety and distress is a large family, to every 
member of which one's happiness seems to cling. 
Yet we know they are but ** short comforts bor- 
rowed now, to be repaid anon." In this light I 
would ever desire to regard them with a feeling 
of grateful pleasure as to the present, and of 
cheerful resignation for the future. 

I feel much gratified, my dear L., by the many 
expressions of affection contained in your last 
letter; this is the sweetest music I can listen to. 
The. voice of affliction is distinct from that of flat- 
tery; and I hope the former will ever be more 
delightful to me than the latter. To merit the es- 
teem of the few individuals whose esteem I be- 
lieve myself to enjoy, is my constant wish, and 
almost my highest ambition. I do not know why 
I have said almost, for I know nothing more de- 
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sirable — ^nothing which could make me more trnlj 
happy. 

TO THE SAME. 

Colcheiter, Sept. 94, 18611 

Crood morning to you, my dear L. But if you 
are, as I conjecture, enjoying the last gratefbl 
slumber, believe me, I intend not to disturb you; 
though I own it seems a little hard that I should 
be employed so early (for it is only half-paat 
seven,) for your amusement and instruction. And 
moreover, that I may have all the praise that be- 
longs to me, permit me to assure you, that I ha^ 
been up this hour, or more, and have done a great 
deal of business; while you, perhaps, have only 
been struggling with an obstinate dream, that 'at 
last has lefl you, with all its delusions, to awaken 
no wiser or happier than you were yesterday. If 
this has been your case, I heartily sjnnpathize 
with you, for often has my evil genius thus tor^ 
mented me; though, in truth, I have no great 
right to complain of him, since I must allow that, 
in my waking dreams, I have not unfrequently 
practised the same species of torture upon myself. 

But to be serious, my dear L., I do believe that 
this habit of castle^building is very injurious to tiie 
mind. I know I have sometimes lived so much 
in a ca$tle, as almost to forget that I lived in a 
house; and while I have been carefully arranging 
aerial matters there, have lefl all my solid bqsinefs 
in disorder here. To be perpetually fancying 
what might be, makes us forget what we really 
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are; and while conjuring up w)iat we might have^ 
we are negligent of what we reallj poaaess. 
You will perceive I am recoUecting yotiM/U fol* 
liea— do not suppose, I beseech you, thai I ittm 
indulge in these childish reveries. At flty Mge, 
jou know, I go soberly on, doing my proper bus&-> 
ness in its regular routine.-^Will you believe that 
I ever suffer my thoughts to wander from the em- 
(loyin^nt of my hands ? If, for example, I cm 
Bttking tea — I think about the tea, the tea-pel^ 
the water, the sugar, the cream, the bread, the 
kktter, and the plate, all in regular succesaioB; 
fken of the company, when it is proper to make 
the customary inquirieft----and think you, at any 
other times ? In short, I am now a discreet per- 
sonage, having left all the follies of sixteen &r 
in the back-ground. 

K you remembered Eliza S. in health, yoii 
werey I dare say, much Edkocked by the alteration^ 
Poor L. is also on her journey; whether she wiU 
eviar reach Esceter i» doubtful; if she do, I fear 
aha will survive her arrival a very short time. 
Yen are now witnessing the progress of thi& cett- 
plaint in your cousin. Let us hear continually, 
when yon write, how she is. E. and L. make six 
of oiur immediate friends whom we have attended 
in this disorder! besides' many others not so neac 
ta iM, who have gone in the same way. That I, 
wk» am certainly delicate, have stood so long, 
and nnder many disadvantages, is more Haam 
nvighC have been expected; and I hope exciten 

VOL. I* 7 
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thankfulness. I have for some time felt as if 
waiting for my turn. To hear only that one of 
my friends has a cough, alarms me now; and I 
look round upon them all with an anxious eye 
— ^which of them am I next to lose ? # » * 

TO MISS E. F. 

Colchester, December 6, IBKi 

* * And now will you allow me to call in 
question the accuracy and justice of some of your 
opinions, though formed, as you assure me, on 
the accumulated experience of ^' three score 
years and ten." — I will not accuse you of doing 
the world injustice, for even the peep I have had 
at it convinces me it is, as you say, " deceit and 
wickedness;" but surely there are some honest 
souls — ^some who are disinterested, open-hearted| 
and affectionate; — ^at least if it is not so— if those 
whom I have long thought it my greatest hap{H- 
ness to love, and whom my unbiassed judgment 
has taught me to respect and venerate — I ought 
rather to suspect and to fear — I do not wish to be 
undeceived; I would rather be imposed upon 
ever so oflen, than endure the torture of a con- 
stant state of suspicion and jealousy. — Yes, my 
dear E., you must not deprive me of the pleasure 
of believing I have a real share in your affec- 
tions; you must still allow me to think of you as 
^friend, without indulging a fear that you will 
violate the sacred title. The best use, I think, 
that we can make of the many instances of dupli- 
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city and insincerity which every day brings before 
our view, is to learn thereby to suspect ourselves; 
— here, indeed, we cann3t be too watchful, or too 
accurate in our examinations; but, alas! how 
much easier is it to decide upon the conduct and 
motives of others, than to weigh and analyze our 
own! and what abundant cause have we for deep 
humiliation, when we arrive at the springs of 
most of our best performances. 

The result of such reflections as these I ha^e 
found very satisfactory and decisive: I find that 
it is quite in vain to attempt to perform any ac- 
tion, to think any thought, or to cultivate any 
amiable sentiment aright, unless it be done with a 
view to the glory of God, and with a humble 
dependance on his supporting hand; this impor- 
tant truth every day brings with fresh conviction 
to my mind. I have long mourned over my tem- 
per, naturally irritable and impatient: I have 
read of, and I have witnessed examples of uni- 
form sweetness and meekness of temper, which 
have at once made me blush at my own deficien- 
cies, and stimulated me to those exertions which 
others have successfully made in conquering their 
evil propensities; I have therefore resolved to 
make a noble stand against the risings of my 
temper, whatever provocations might occur: — 
but, alas! how feeble were these resolutions! — 
perhaps they yielded to the very first attack, and 
the work was all to be done anew. What then 
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was to be doDc: must I give all over; and suffer 
my ungovemed temper to prevail ? No ; — but 
I must first seek assistance from one whose 
" strength is made perfect in our weakness," who 
13 as able to still the storms of passion, as to say 
to the raging waves, ^* Peace, be still:"— I must 
not hope to be able to resist the temptations to 
anger or fretfulness of one short day, if I have 
not in the morning of that day, prayed to be ena- 
bled to overcome evil. One had better forget to 
^ay, ** Give us this day our daily bread," than to 
put up th^ fervent petiti<M:i, " Lead me not into 
temptation," 

But this is not cdl:-^He who searches the 
heart will not jafTord me strength to overcome vpj 
temper, unless he sees a right motive urging me 
to attempt it: if I wish to be amiable for the 
fuime reason that I might wish to be accomplish- 
ed, or beautiful; that is, that I may be admired, 
or beloved, or respected; can I hope for succeas? 
Oh no: — if I be not actuated by a humble desire 
to obey the commands of God, to follow the 
bright example of Jesus Christ, by a hatred of all 
that is sinful, and an ardent desire to be ''holy 
fis he is holy," I must stil| strive and pray in 
yain. How does this increase the difficulty a( 
the work, and show the absoli^te necessity of 
divine assistance! not that I think a modest 
wish to please can be sinful; indeed, without it, 
(low can we ever expect to please; but tl^if^ mupt 
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not be the grand s^prtng of action, unless we 
would prefer the approbation of our fellow crea- 
tures to the favor of Grod. * * * 

TO MISS S. L. a 

Colchester, October 19, 1807. 

• * * In the conversation we had together 
at Nayland, you may remember we lamented the 
trifling style into which we too often fall in our 
correspondence. It is undoubtedly a real evil, 
though a very common one : as in conversation, 
so in writing, it is easier to chat than to converse: 
it is easier to be vntty than wise. One can AH all 
sides of a sheet without stopping a moment, in 
such a way that one is quite ashamed to peruse it 
<when done. If the mind is fatigued or in an un- 
comfortable frame, what a labor it is to think! 
and at such a time one is under a strong tempta- 
tion to give the pen a full license — curbing it nei- 
ther by reason nor conscience ; and what a range 
will it take when thus left to itself! But my dear 
L., is not this making that useless, or at best a 
mere diversion, which might be highly beneficial ? 
And is not a similar fault often chargeable upon 
personal intercourse? So seldom as we meet, 
and so short as are our interviews, what a pity 
that they should be trifled away ^ Whenever we 
have had a friend with us, I sigh to think that so 
few of the hours in which we have had their com- 
pany have been occupied by any thing like im- 

7* 
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proving conversation. For our own parts, I think 
the fault may, in great measure, be traced to oui 
taste for drollery. I have frequently regarded 
this propensity as a misfortune : especially as it is 
so rarely overcome. I am sure, my dear L. you 
hare seen enough of it, and of its consequences, 
to make you think very much as I do on this sub- 
ject. Does not a jest frequently put a stop to m 
interesting conversation, or dissipate a train of 
useful reflections! And do not droll turns of ex^ 
pression, or humorous associations, occasionally 
interfere even with our most serious engage 
meats ? Have not these ideas frequently occurr 
red to you? But to what does all this tend? 
Why I hope to an endeavor towards reformatioa; 
-***at any rate I will try this time to write a letter 
without trifling. 

In your last letter you just introduced the sub- 
ject which ought to be more interesting to us tl^aa 
any^other.. It is strange indeed that those who 
are united in the bonds of friendship — as I hpfC, 
my dear L. we are, and ever shall be — and who 
profess to be journeying together on the same ]^ 
grimage, towards the same happy home, should so 
rarely exchange a word relative to the diiHculties 
and dangers of the way, and to the hope of fu- 
ture rest. It is strange; yet it is what we see 
ewexy day. That unfortunate reserve which 
closes the lips of so many people on the subject 
of religion-r^Whence does it proceed? Wh^i 
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other subject is there, however delicate, but what 
is sometimes introduced? But here our Ups are 
sealed. I believe we do our«elves a great injury 
by indulging this temper. For my own part, 
though I believe few people feel this reluctance 
more powerfully than I have done ^ it has not been 
the cause of my silence so often as the discoura^ 
ging or uncomfortable state of my mind. Oh 
could we but feel as much as we know of the inv-> 
portai^ce and excellency of religion — could we but 
retain a just impression of the vanity of even the 
inost important of our earthly pursuits, how differ- 
ent would be our manners and our conduct! But 
seeing things, as we do, only through the medium 
of our beclouded senses, every object is distorted 
or reversed, 

I have lately been reading Dr. Watts 's disi- 
courses on the happiness of separate spirits; it is 
Impossible to peruse them without feeling an ele- 
vation of mind, above the trifles of earth — with-^ 
0ut being inspired by the desire *'to see and 
taste the bliss: '* — ^but, oh, how soon is the mind 
sensualized again— even before one fleeting hour 
is passed! How does the world flow in upon it 
again, after it has been for awhile abstracted! 
* * * « 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LTTERABY £Z«6A6EMENTS AND BELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

Jane was at this time emptoyed, conjointly with 
her sister, upon some little works to which their 
names have not since been attached. To this in- 
deed they were always extremely reluctant; and 
yielded their names only when it was no longer 
within their option to withhold them. It may be 
added, that, if publicity was not sought for by my 
sisters, neither were they incited by any prospects 
of considerable pecuniary advantage; for, with 
one or two exceptions, the authors* share ot the 
profits arising from the sale of their works never 
amounted to a sum which, if they had been de- 
pendant upon their exertions in this line, could 
have aflforded them a comfortable subsistence. I 
feel it to be due to my sister's memory — and not 
to her memory alone — ^thus explicitly to contradict 
a supposition entertained, I believe, by many per- 
sons, that the very extensive sale of their works 
has been the source of a large income to the 
authors. 

In pecuniary matters, Jane was, at once, provi- 
dent, exact, and liberal; but her tastes and hab- 
its made her utterly averse to the care of accu- 
mulating money. Her feelings in writing were 
dissociated from the idea of gain; and she would 
neither personally interfere to secure what she 
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might deem her rights, nor suffer her mind to be 
long disturbed by soUcitudes of this sort. She 
received, with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
whatever share she actually obtained in the pro- 
ducts of her writings, and strove, as far as possible, 
to put away from her thoughts the disquieting 
recollection of what that share might have been. 
Often have I heard her break off a conversation on 
pecuniary matters, by an exclamation of this kind 
<«-'' Ah'well, it is God who determines what I am 
to have; and if I were to gain all that I might 
fairly gain. He would know how, in other waya, 
to reduce the amount to the exact sum at which 
he sees heiA to fix my income." 
The success of her first attempt to write for 

the press, administered no more stiomlus to my 
suiter's mind, than her diffidence needed. Still 
slie considered herself as merely filling up a sub- 
ordinate part ; and it was with no feigned humility 
that, in addressing her sister, she says-— 

" My Ann, you had taken the lyre, 

And I, from the pattern you set, 
Attempted the art to acquire ; 

And often we play a duet. 
But those who, in grateful return, 

Have said they were pleased with the lay, 
The discord could always discern ; 

And yet I continued to play. 

The second volume of Original Poems met 
Witb as much favor as the first ;-<-bpth volumes 
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were soon reprinted in America; and have to the 
present time, continued there, as well as in Eng- 
land, to be very generally used in the nursery. 

From the period of which I am now speaking, 
the history of my sister's mind will best be giTen 
by herself, in the extracts from her Correspon- 
dence; the part, therefore, of her biographer, will 
chiefly be to furnish such connecting facts as 
may render the perusal of the selected letters 
intelligible and interesting. The sound good 
sense which has recommended the latter produc- 
tions of her pen, began then to temper the 
ftprightliness of her fancy; and the letters of 
each succeeding year will exhibit a very marked 
progression in this respect. For not only did her 
underRtanding ript^n, but thet fahux AtfR A^n.^^ hy 
which it had been shackled was gradually remoY- 
cd by the successful exercise of her talents. In 
some young persons self-confidence occasions a 
precocious developement of the reasoning powers; 
while in others, a morbid dIfRdence retards the 
expansion of them, and even protracts a certain 
jejuneness of style in writing, long after the sub- 
stance of thought has become worthy of mature 
years. This was very much the case with Jane: 
— if earlier in life she had felt herself possessed 
of the powers she afterwards displayed, she might 
have moved in a wider and higher sphere. She 
continued to address herself to childhood and 
youth, not merely because she thought that to be 
$he work for which she was fitted ; but in great 
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measure because, within this humble sphere, she 
felt herself safe; and that, while she moved not 
out of it, the dreaded charge of presumption 
could not well be brought against her. On many 
of the most important topics of religion, ^morals^ 
and manners, she thought justly, and felt strongly; 
and seemed only to need the persuasion that she 
could gain the attention of adult readers, in order 
to do so with success. But though representations 
of this kind were oflen made to her, she could 
nerer be prevailed upon to make the attempt. 

The little volume of '' Rhymes for the Nursery" 
appeared not long after the two of Original 
Poems: — ^to this volume no one but my sisters 
contributed. Their aim was to present ideas and 
to awaken emotions in a form adapted to the 
earliest childhood. The question which the au- 
thors propose in their preface — ** Whether ideas 
adapted to the comprehension of infancy admit 
the restrictions of rhyme and metre" — seems now 
to be pretty well determined in the affirmative; 
for it may be said to have been '* carried by accla- 
mation" from thousands of infant voices, that 
rhyme and metre are the friends of infancy; and 
that, far from being ** restrictions" upon the com- 
munication of ideas, they open the avenues of 
intellect more readily than any other means. 
Experience proves that poetry itself, as distin- 
guished from mere rhyme and metre, though not 
fully apprehended by the mifid of a child, has 
truly a charm for it. Those who have been en- 
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gaged in the instruction of the children of the 
poor will grant it to be a fact, that if children of 
active minds are allowed to make their own selee* 
tion of hymns to be committed to memory, they 
will, for the most part, choose rather such as have 
something of the spirit of poetry in them, thas 
those which might seem the best adapted to th«r 
comprehension by being altogether prosaic in their 
style. The Rhymes for the Nursery, though ia 
phraseology brought down to a lower level, are, 
many of them, more poetical in their character 
than the Original Poems; and it is believed that 
the success of the one has been, at least, fuUy 
equal to that of the other. 

Jane's literary pursuits were facilitated about 
this time, and her comfort much increased, by the 
appropriEition of a room to her exclusive use; 
which she fitted up to her own taste. This attic 
was secluded from the rest of the house; — the 
window commanded a view of the country, and a 
*' tract of sky" as a field for that nightly soaring 
of the fancy of which she was so fond. Our 
parents always considered the exclusive occur* 
pation of a chamber or study, by each of their 
family, as a most important advantage, both for 
the cultivation of the mind, and the cherishing of 
devotional habits. So far as it was possible we 
were all favored in this respect; and Jane watt* 
always forward to avail herself of the privilege 
Addressing a literary friend, she thus describee 
her study: — 
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^* My verses have certainly one advantage to 
boast, beyond any that ever before escaped from 
nay pen; — that of being composed in my own 
study. Whether instigated by the sight of your 
retired literarium, or what, I cannot exactly te]l; 
but certain it is, that one of my first engagements 
on my return home, was to fit up an unoccupied 
attic, hitherto devoted only to household lumber: 
this I removed by the most spirited exertions, and 
supplied its place with all the apparatus necessary 
for a poet; which, you know, is not of a very 
extensive nature: — a few booknshelves, a table for 
my writing-desk, one chair for myself, and anoth- 
er for my muse, is a pretty accurate inventory of 
my furniture. But though my study cannot boast 
the elegance of yours, it possesses one advantage 
which, as a poet, you ought to allow surpasses 
them all — ^it commands a view of the country ; — 
the only room in the house, except one, which is 
thus favored; and to me this is invaluable. You 
may now expect me to do wonders. But even if 
others should derive no advantages from this new 
arrangement, to me, I am sure they will be nu- 
merous. For years I have been longing for such 
a lu^ry; and never before had wit enough to 
think of this convenient place: it will add so 
ffioch to the comfort of my life, that I can do 
nothing but congratulate myself upon the happy 
thought; and I demand a large share of your po- 
etical sympathy on the occasion. Although it is 
morning, and, 'I must tell you, but little past six, 

VOL. I. 8 
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I have half filled this sheet, which ci4)abilit7 I 
attribute, chiefly, to the sweet fields that are now 
muling in vernal beauty before me." 

There is reason to believe that the advantage 
of being able to fulfil, literally, the command **to 
enter into the closet, and shut the door," was not 
slighted; but that religious exercises were more 
regularly attended to by my sister^ from this time; 
and that a consequent improvement in the state 
ef her mind took place; though it still fell idiort 
of the peace and hope which become christiaa 
faith. Nevertheless the native soundness of ber 
judgment showed itself when she was called to 
animadvert upon any morbid sentiments express- 
ed by her young friends. — 

TO MISS E. F. 

Colclieater, 1807. 

♦ # * « In your last you again introduee 
tke subject of worldly amusements; and if I am 
not mistaken, this is neither the first nor the sec** 
ond time you have done so ; and that in an argu- 
mentative style, as though our opinions were at 
variance. Now I really apprehend that we thiak 
asNnearly alike on these points as one could rear 
sonaMy wish; and I think if you were to examine 
some of my former letters, in which the subject 
tias been discussed, you would find I acquiesce 
with you, at least in your most important objec- 
tions. I cannot think what has given you the 
idea so strongly, that I am an advocate for the 
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pleasures of the theatre; unless it be, my having 
been persuaded, five years ago, to attend it one 
evening; — and though, certainly, I am not aware 
of having sustained any material injury, either 
to my moral or spiritual feelings, I have ever 
since decidedly resolved never to repeat the visit; 
and I hope you will believe me when I once again 
assure you that I do disapprove of such amuse^ 
ments; and should think it very dangerous, and 
exceedingly wrong to be in the habit of frequent- 
ing them. You mention novels : — you have read 
one or two here ; and may conclude we are in the 
continual habit of perusing them. I believe in all 
my life I have read, and heard read, about a 
dozen — it may be twenty: — and though I think it 
injudicious to suffer very young girls to read 
even a good novel, if there be love in it, yet I 
must maintain the opinion that most, or many of 
those I have read were of a beneficial, and not 
of a hurtful tendency. I would as soon read some^ 
of Miss Edge worth's or Miss Hamilton's novels, 
with a view to moral improvement, as Foster's 
Essays; and I have too high an opinion of your 
good sense and liberality, to suppose that, after a 
candid perusal of these, and somte few other good 
novels (for the number of good ones I readily al- 
low to be very small) you would repeat that, " to 
read them was incompatible with love to Grod.^ 
Ton oblige me to recur to a hackneyed argument^ 
Chat the abuse of a thing should not set aside 
Hb use. 
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Do not say I am pleading for an indiscriminate 
indulgence in novel reading; or a frequent peru- 
sal of the verj best of novels: — ^that, in common 
with every innocent recreation, may be easily 
carried to a hurtful excess: but you seem to me 
to fancy some fatal spell to attend the very name 
of novel, in a way that we should smile at, as nar- 
row-minded and ignorant, in an uneducated per- 
son: all I wish you to admit — all I think myself 
is, that it is a possible thing for a book to be writ- 
ten, bearing the general form, appearance, and 
name of a novel, in the cause of virtue, morality, 
and religion; — and then, that to read such a book 
is by no means '^incompatible with love to God," 
or in the least displeasing in his sight. I think 
you will not hesitate to admit this: and then we 
exactly agree in our opinions of '' plays and nov- 
els." That plays, and bad novels, are ''poisons 
which Satan frequently insinuates" with too great 
success, I have no more doubt of than yourself. 
Yet if I am not mistaken, he has some still more 
potent venoms; — if I might judge from myself, 
there are ways, in the most private life, in domes- 
tic scenes, in solitary retirements, by which Satan 
can as effectually operate on the heart, as in a 
crowded theatre. I believe I might read a hun*' 
dred novels, and attend as many plays, and have 
my heart less drawn from God, than by those 
common pursuits and interests which, while it 
would be sinful to avoid them, I cannot engage 
in without sin. It is in the realities of life, and 
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not merely in the fictions that occasionally amui^e 
us, that I find the most baneful poisons, the most 
effectual weaners from ** love to Grod." 

I think many people '^ strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel," in these very circumstances; 
and Satan willingly suffers them to abstain, with 
holy horror from the theatre, or to throw aside a 
novel with abhorrence — so that the idol, the real 
idol he has erected in their hearts, receive its dai- 
ly worship. You cannot suppose I am bringing 
this forward by way of argument, for the one or 
the other; ,but it always appears to me that people 
begin at the wrong end, when they attack such 
errors as these. One might as well expect to de- 
molish a building by pulling down some external 
ornament, while the pillars were left unmoved: 
and I think many who exclaim with vehemence 
against those who indulge in some of the vain 
pleasures of the world (for which probably them- 
selves have no relish, and from which, tl^refore, 
it costs them little self-denial to abstain), would 
do well to examine if there be not some favorite 
idol within their own breasts, equally displeasing 
in the sight of a heart-searching God. I do not 
say this to you, dear £., I know you watch your 
heart, as well as your conduct, and earnestly de- 
sire to guard it in every quarter from the incur- 
8i0D8 of the wily adversary; and while you have 
abundant occasion to warn me of that worldly* 
nniidedness which I desire daily to mourn over 
and to mortify,, I hope your anxiety for me, *' 

8* 
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one who reads novels, and tolerates the Gee- 
quanting of plays, " will be abated, at least. I 
will discuss the subject with you as oflen as 
you please; but do not again employ your time in 
arguing me out of opinions whicb I ever dis^ 
carded. * * * 



A similar strain of good sense appears in the 
following passages. 

"Those," she says in a letter to a friend, 
" who are in the habit of reading their own 
hearts, know that the heart may be as devotedly 
fixed on what is in itself a truly worthy and proper 
object of regard as on the sinful vanities of the 
world: and if that object be anything but God, 
its intrinsic value diminishes nothing from the 
idolatry of the feeling. Perhaps I need not 
blush to enumerate those worldly pleasures on 
which my heart is most intent; — but I know I 
ought to blush, could I disclose the high, monopo- 
lizing place they bold there: — they reign; — ^when 
will these idols fall before the ark of God? Are 
they to be torn from their hiding-place as yours 
have been? O! why have I not had this trial 
rather than you ? 

"You have well described the difficulty, the 
exertion, requisite for real and fervent prayer; 
I am glad that I do know the difference between 
that, and the offering of lifeless: petitions: you 
rightly affirmed that 'true prayer surpasses 
every other mental exercise, and is entirely be* 
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yond human attainment, without divine aidL' 
Certainly no one ever prayed who was not a 
Christian; but though sometimes I have found 
every faculty, for a few moments, intensely en- 
gaged in the exercise, how can I hope this was 
really prayer, when I remember the indifference 
the coldness, the reluctance that characterize the 
general state of my mind. Yet in the midst of 
the darkness that surrounds my own mind, I re- 
joice, my dear friend, in the light which shines 
upon yours." 

How far this want of the comfort which reli- 
gion should afford, might have been attributed to 
an obscured apprehension of "the hope set be- 
fore us in the Gospel," is a question worthy of 
inquiry ; — that it was not the consequence of cyn- 
ical feelings or habits will be made apparent by 
a quotation from a letter addressed to a friend, 
whose mind was in some degree perverted by sen- 
timents of that sort. 

" In a certain sense, I may say with you, * that 
my views of life are dark and melancholy: ' yet I 
believe when you say so, you mean something 
more than I do. You do not permit yourself to 
receive the comforts and delights that are offered 
you by Providence, with * a merry heart, giving 
Grod thanks.* Now I think that though, when 
compared with heavenly happiness, the best joys 
of earth should appear mean and trifling in our 
eyes; yet, considered in themselves, as they were 
given for our enjoyment, surely a cheerful and 
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grateful delight in them, must be even acceptable 
to our all-bountiful Father. When we survey all 
our comforts — a happy home, affectionate friends, 
easy circumstances, and the numerous train of 
common mercies, and social delights, ought we to 
call the prospect ' dark and melancholy ? ' Sure- 
ly the cheerful song of praise befits us better than 
the sigh of discontent. Do not suppose I would 
plead for the gay amusements, and dangerous 
pleasures of the world. I am as firmly convinced 
of their evil tendency as you can be ; and would 
avoid them as carefully. I am referring only ta 
the natural comforts, and lawful enjoyments of 
life; and of these even I would say, that we must 
still ' hold them as if we held them not ; and use 
them as not abusing them.' " 

The same order of sentiment appears in- a le^ 
ter of consolation, addressed to this friend, soon 
afterward, on the death of a beloved brother. 
* * Afflictions rightly improved, are indeed bles- 
sings ; yet how apt are we to abuse them by re- 
ceiving impressions very different from what they 
were intended to produce. I mention this from a 
fear, that notwithstanding your cheerful acquies* 
cence in the Divine will, you do, in a degree, 
mistake the intentions of Providence. I hear 
your cough is become habitual, and that you 
firmly expect, and almost wish to join your dear 
brother very soon. Now I am persuaded it is not 
merely from a selfish motive that I would say, do 
not court death; but I am sure it is the language 
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of reason, and the voice of duty. It cannot be a 
wholesome state of mind, even in the midst of the 
severest trial, when it is looking to death as a re- 
lief. The holy desire * to depart, and to be with 
Christ,' is very different from the desire to depart, 
that we may be with some dear friend, which can 
arise only from a worldly principle. In sending 
these sorrows, God usually intends to fit us for 
living more to his glory here below; and though 
they certainly contain a loud warning to * prepare 
to meet our God, ' as we know not how soon our 
turn may come, it is showing a degree of im- 
patience under them to say — I cannot bear the 
separation, let me die also. Let me entreat you 
then, my dear E., to take great and constant care 
of your health; for vain is the attention of your 
friends, unless you join your own endeavors; 
especially restrain yourself from that ardent pur- 
suit of whatever happens to engage your pre- 
sent interest, which, I am very sure has greatly 
undermined your health already, and which, if 
persisted in, will assuredly destroy it. May your 
soul also prosper. I shall rejoice to hear that you 
have been led by this affliction, more confidently 
than ever, * to lay hold of the only hope set before 
us.'" 

Unconsciously to herself, a real progression ap- 
pears, from her letters, to have been taking place 
in Jane's religious feeling; if not more happy in 
hope, she was more established in principle. In 
a letter of an earlier date than the last, she says 
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— ** Well, I hope I can say that I have different 
views of life, and a higher ambition than formerly. 
I dare not trust my treacherous heart a moment. 
But yet, upon examination, I think I may say, I 
should feel at least contented, to pass silently 
and soberly through the world, with a humble 
hope of reaching heaven at the end of my pil- 
grimage. I have many, many difficulties in ray 
way; and when I compare the state of my mind 
with that which is required of those who foUoir 
Jesus, and see how much must be done ere I can 
attain it, I have no other comfort than this — 
*With Grod, all things are possible.' Yes, in- 
deed, my dear E., we have each of us dangerou9 
snares to avoid, and as you say, temptations t» 
love the world. But I well know, and with shame 
I would allow it, that yours are far more inviting » 
and require more courage and self-denial to 
resist, than mine: yet you escape, and I become 
the victim. With half your graces and accom- 
plishments, what should I have been! You men* 
tion talents; — but indeed you mistake in su[^m>s- 
ing that the accidental success that has attended 
my feeble efforts, has been very huitfut to me. 
I wish I had no worse enemies than my wits. I 
do not deny — it would be ungrateful to do so, 
that the approbation we have met with, and the 
applause, especially of some whose opinion wai 
particularly precious, have been sources of con- 
stant satisfaction; and perhaps occasionaUy, niy 
weak mind has been partly overset by them. 
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Yet I think I may say, my humiliations have 
generally counterbalanced such feeling, and kept 
my mind in equUihrio, No, though I own my 
muse has done me a few good turns, for which I 
shall always feel grateful; yet she has been the 
means of procuring me as many good, wholesome 
mortifications, as any personage, real or ideal, 
that I know of. I do not say all this to prove 
that I am not vain, for I am; if I were not, you 
know, I should not be liable to mortifications; nor 
have I yet thrown aside my pen in disgust, though 
I have many a time longed to do so." 

Her letters about this time, when notoriety as 
an author was new to her, abound with similar 
sentiments. '* We have been visiting some friends 
in the country, who correspond with the descrip- 
tion you give of yours. They possess that 
natural intelligence, sound sense, and intrinsic 
excellence, which cannot fail to render them inter- 
esting, though deficient in cultivation, and unpol- 
ished in matters of taste. Now, among these 
friends, our poor superficial acquirements blaze 
away most splendidly. But though I am conscious 
of feeling elated at such times, yet it is checked 
by a humiliating sense of my real inferiority. I 
see them living in the daily exercise of virtues 
and graces to which I never approached. In all 
that is sound, sterling, durable — in all that a heart- 
searching God can approve, I see how far I fall 
short; and then, how contemptible and worthless is 
all in which I may have the advantage. Although 
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that degree of vanity which amounts to Concdt, 
and obvious and obtrusive self-complacency, must, 
I think, be absolutely incompatible with dignity 
and refinement of mind, as well as with the 
christian graces ; yet where is the heart, in which, 
in a state more or less subdued, it exists not?— 
and those who are wont to speak and to think 
meanly of themselves — ^who are willing to prefer 
others to themselves — and who are continually 
deploring their deficiencies^ yet, afler all, evince 
great ignorance of their own hearts, if thej 
imagine that, beneath all this humiliation, no seeds 
of vanity lie concealed; in truth, they may spring 
up nowhere more luxuriantly than in the soil that 
is watered by the tears of self-condemnation. 
With respect to this baleful weed, it may with 
peculiar propriety be said — 

* We cannot bear diviner fruit, 
rill grace refine the ground.* 

Here is the only remedy — religion, and religioti 
only, can humble the proud spirit to the dust." 

Jane's intimate friends were not ignorant of the 
embarrassed state of her religious feelings; nor 
were they backward in affording to her the direc- 
tion and encouragement she seemed to require. 
These offices of christian friendship Were ac- 
knowledged by her with lively affection. 

" With feelings of sincere gratitude and love, 
I would again thank you, my very decir A., for 
the tender concern you manifested on my behalf; 
and the readiness with which you afforded the 
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advice and encouragement I solicited. You are 
highly privileged, dear A., in having it in jour 
power to promote pleasure and cheerfulness 
wherever you appear. Your visit was truly a 
season of sunshine; and how sweetly refreshing 
are such occasional gleams, breaking forth from a 
clouded sky-^and such indeed is mine. I could 
bear the roughness of the road, if it were but 
bright overhead: however, I dare not turn back; 
and you, dear A., while going on your way re- 
joicing, will not, I am sure, be unmindful of your 
benighted friend. It may be long before we meet 
again; but my heart has been accustomed to love 
the absent, and my thoughts have been trained to 
fly towards every point of the compass : and 

whether at , or at , they will frequently 

attend you, laden with sincere affection." 

In reply to a letter of religious consolation and 
advice, addressed, about this time, to Jane, by 
another friend, she says — " I have already thank- 
ed you for a letter received two months ago; but 
I have yet to assure you of what you seem to en- 
tertain a doubt — that the principal subject of it 
was very far from being uninteresting or unwel- 
come to me. I own indeed, I do feel a backward- 
ness in introducing these topics ; and that, as you 
say, greatly ari^ng from a false shame, that ought 
not to be encouraged; but I have other impedi- 
ments; and if I cannot speak with entire freedom 
on reUgious subjects, it is not indeed because I 
cannot ' confide in you;' but for want o£ confi- 
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dence in myself. I dread much more than total 
faience, falling into a common-place, technical 
style of expression, without real meaning and 
feeling; and thereby, deceiving both myself and 
others. I well know how ready my friends are to 
giro me encouragement ; and how willing to hope 
the best concerning me ; and as I cannot open to 
them the secret recesses of my heart, they put a 
too favorable construction on ray expressions. 
You will not then impute it to a want of confi- 
dence, though I cannot speak otherwise than 
generally on this subject. * # * Yet I do 
hope that I have of late seen something of the 
vanity of the world; and increasingly feel that it 
cannot be my rest. The companions of my youth 
are no more: — our own domestic circle is break- 
ing up: — time seem& every day to fly with ia- 
oreased rapidity; and must I not say 'the world 
recedes.' Under these impressions, I would 
seek consolation where only I know it is to be 
found. I long to be able to make heaven and 
eternity the home of my thoughts, to whioh| 
though they must oflen wander abroad on other 
concerns, they may regularly return and find their 
best entertainment. But I always indulge with 
fear and self-suspicion in these most interesting 
contemplations; and doubtless, the enjoyments 
arising from them belong rather to the advanced 
Christian, than to the doubting, wandering begin- 
»er. I am afraid I feel poetically, rather than 
piously on these subjects; — and while I am in** 
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dulgiBg in vtin conjecturea on the emploTiiieiite 
and enjoyments of a future state, I must enyj ike 
humble Christian who, with juster i^iews, and bet- 
ter claims, is longing ' to depart and be with 
Christ.' Nor would I mistake a fretful impa- 
tience with the fatigues and crosses of life, for a 
temper weaned from the world. I could, indee4, 
sometimes say — 

* I loog to lay this paiBfal bead, 
And aching heart, beneafdi the loi];— 
To alumber in that dreamiest bed 
From all my toiL' 

And I have felt too those lines — 

< The bitter tear— the arduous struggle ceases h a - o . 
The doubt, the daager, and the fear. 
All, all, for ever o'er.' 

But these feelings, though they may afford oeoiH 
sional relief, I could not indulge in." 

The extracts from her correspondence will be 
found to exhibit, again and again the same eo»* 
stitutional feelings, but counterpoised by a more 
established faith, and a brighter hope. Yet the 
improvement took place too insensibly to be 9^ 
certained in its immediate causes. At the time 
the aboTC cited letters were written, perhaps no 
advice, no representations of the simplicity and 
certainty of that offer of happiness which is made 
to us in the Scriptures, would have availed to di»- 
pel the obscurity and discomfort of my sister'a 
mind; for constitutional feelings will be long ia 
adoutting amelioration. 
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She nevertheless knew how to address consola- 
tions to her suiTering friends. 

TO MISS M. H. 

' Colchester, December 11, 1807. 

It would be/ to me a most delightful and gratify- 
ing task to address you, my dear M., on this oc- 
casion, did I believe it to be in my power to speak 
to your deeply wounded spirit the language of 
real consolation ; but I feel forcibly the insignifi- 
cancy and inefficacy of empty words, in a case 
of such sad reality ; and I own the task would be 
only painful, were I not fulfilling your kind re- 
quest. 

If it be consolatory to be persuaded that we do 
not mourn alone and disregarded ; but that in our 
tears and sorrows we have the deep sympathy of 
a friend, then indeed, my dear M., you may re- 
ceive all the consolation such a persuasion can 
bestow. To a mind so well stored as yours, with 
religious principles and so well regulated by 
them, it would be superfluous to enumerate those 
sources of comfort which the word of God pre- 
sents to the mourning Christian. Nor would it, 
indeed become me, being sensible how far I fall 
short of your attainments in this respect: and I 
am very sure you are daily receiving these les- 
sons of pious resignation from your dear and ex-« 
cellent father. Have you not, dear M., felt 
something of the ** joy of grief," and that too in a 
better sense than the poet intends, in the feeling 
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of having a new tie to the heavenly wQir)d, wtulf 
one of the strongest cords that bound your soiil 
to this, is broken. Cowper beautifully rejoices in 
being the son of parents '* passed into the skies. '* 
It is indeed a most inspiring idea, and those wh^ 
have a good, well founded hope of the happineop 
of tbeir departed friends, cannot be inconsolable 
al Ibe separation. A friend, who has lately I09I 
a beloved brother, in a letter just received f!fom 
bet, says, *' We are always happy in the id^ 
that our dear brother is in heaven. " This is the 
privilege of Christians^-4his is indeed a joy thait 
the world knows not of. Oh, how can those who 
are without hope, either for themselves or their 
friends, support the weight of such a stroke. 
They are obliged to plunge into gaieties for a re- 
&ge from reflection. But how poor a substitute 
are these for the consolations of religion. * * t 



. CHAPTER Vn. 

COBEKSrONDBNCE ON GENERAL SUBJECTSw-J>01fEaTIC 

FEELINGS. 

TO MISS E. F. 

Colchester, Febraaiy 14, 1B$%. 

Nothing less, my dear E. than your actual 
presence could, I believe, just now, rouse me from 
Ike stupor of a long evening's application. I at 
wajB grow quite rusty in the winter, and dimott 

9* 
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forget that the world reaches further than from 
oae end of the house to the other. Not but my 
thoughts take an occasional flight to regions more 
remote ; but they stretch so far into the blue dis- 
tance, that I can scarcely tell whether they arrive 
at realities, or rest upon vapor and illusion. You, 
who have seen us only in the summer, when we 
are never so regular in our movements, and with 
a visiter, can scarcely form an idea of the retire- 
ment and uninterrupted regularity of our winter 
life. We seem more like the possessors of some 
lone castle in the bosom of the mountains, than 
the inhabitants of a populous town. Yet do not 
imagine me showing a deplorable face through the 
grates of my prison, and longing to break forth 
into the gay world. I assure you I enjoy this re- 
tirement — ^this peaceful and happy home, where 
my heart and my happiness are centred. When 
I look round at the dear and yet unbroken circle, 
I reproach myself if ever I have indulged a feel- 
ing of fretfulness — that the glow of thankful- 
ness should ever forsake my heart. Yet we have 
troubles and anxieties that will sometimes destroy 
cheerfulness. But I feel persuaded that however 
I may feel their pressure now, I shall never know 
happier days than these. And one advantage I 
have, which must soon forsake me — I am still 
young ; and feel occasionally that flow of spirits 
— ^that bounding joy of heart, that ever attend? 
the spring of life. The spirits may indeed be de- 
pressed, but they will jrise again; and I have often 
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been surprised to feel, not only cheerfulness, but 
hilarity returning to my heart from no apparent 
eause, and when circumstances which had plunge 
ed me in dejection remain unchanged. # # # 

TO MR. J. C. 

Golcbester, May 19, 1808. 

* * * You still ask me to define a compli- 
ment: I thought we had agreed that praise be-* 
stowed upon real merit, sanctioned by the honest 
judgment, and administered temperately, ought 
not to be termed a compliment. Whenever praise 
exceeds the above mentioned limits, it deserves 
no better name. Now I fear that unless we have 
courage to violate the common laws of good 
breeding, we must all acknowledge ourselves to 
be faulty in this respect. Indeed it seems to de- 
pend more upon the character of our associates 
than upon ourselves, to what degree we offend. 
I have friends whom I cannot compliment ; and I 
have many acquaintances whom, unless I trans- 
gress these laws, I must needs compliment when*- 
ever I am in their company. In this view, if I 
have accused you of such a practice, I am willing 
to take the blame upon myself. And I will con- 
sider myself bound, for your sake as well as my 
own, better to merit those commendations which 
neither your politeness could entirely withhold, 
nor my vanity wholly dispense with. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish accurately between an honest 
desire ta please, and that poisonous love of admi-* 
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ration "which acts rather as a clog than a stuQulmi 
to mental improvement; — to judge between % 
laudable ambition to excel, and a vain an4 sel&ib 
desire to outshine others. How mauy mortifica*-^ 
tions should we escape, if we were always more 
solicitous to deserve the love of a few valued 
friends, than to excite general admiration! A 
proud indifience to the opinion of the world is no 
amiable feeling. But to be independent of it» 
smiles, by valuing chiefly the sweets of inward 
tranquillity, is indeed a most desirable state of 
mind— only to be attained by cultivating the beat 
principles, and by seeking approbation from tha 
high^t source. * * * 

TO MISS S.L. a 

Colcbester, June fi, 1806. 

j» * * We have already had some delightfid 
evening rambles. When we are all out togeth^ 
en these happy occasions, I forget all my trouble, 
and feel as light-hearted as I can remember I 
used to do some seven or eight years ago, when I 
scarely knew what was meant by depression. If 
I should ever lose my relish for these simple 
pleasures — if I thought by growing older, my 
feelings would no longer be alive to them, I 
should be ready indeed to cling to youth, and 
petition old Time to take a little rest, instead of 
working so indefatigably, night and day, upon me. 
But, alas! he is such a persevering old fellow, 
that nothing can hinder him: one must n^edf 
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admire his industry, even though one may now 
and then be a little provoked with his obstinacy. 
But seriously; it is not right to shrink from age, 
much less from maturity ; and could I be sure of 
retaining some of my present ideas, feelings, and 
sentiments, and of parting only with those that 
are vain and childish, I think I could welcome its 
near approach with a tolerably good grace. But 
I dread finding a chilling indifference steal gradu- 
ally upon me, for some of those pursuits and 
pleasures which have hitherto been most dear to 
me — an indifference which I think I have observ- 
ed in some in the meridian of life. I am always 
therefore delighted to discover, in people of 
advancing years, any symptoms of their being 
still susceptible of such enjoyments; and in this 
view the letters of Mrs. Grant afforded me pecu- 
liar gratification: increasing years seem to have 
deprived her of no rational enjoyment. If time 
clipped a little the wings of her fancy, she was 
still able to soar above the common pleasures of 
a mere housewife; — no reflection, by the by, 
upon that respectable character; believe me, { 
reverence it; and always regard with respect a 
woman who performs her difficult, complicated, 
and important duties with address and propriety. 
Yet I see no reason why the best housewife in 
the world should take more pleasure in making a 
curious pudding, than in reading a fine poem; or 
feel a greater pride in setting out an elegant table, 
iban in producing a well-trained child. I perfect!}^ 
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glory in the undeniable example Mrs. Grant ex^ 
hibits of a woman filling up all the duties of hei 
domestic station with peculiar activity and success, 
and at the same time cultivating the minds of her 
children usefully and elegantly ; and still allowiag 
herself to indulge occasionally in the most truly 
rational of all pleasures — ^the pleasures of intel« 
lect. 

I dare say you read a paper in the Christian 
Observer for April, on Female Cultivation.-— I 
feel grateful to the sensible and liberally minded 
author. I do believe the reason why so few mmi, 
even among the intelligent, wish to encourage tkft 
mental cultivation of women, is their excessive 
love of the good things of this life ; they tren^ble 
for their dear stomachs, concluding that a wonum 
who could taste the pleasures of poetry or senti* 
ment, would never descend to pay due attention 
to those exquisite flavors in pudding or pie, that 
are so gratifying to their philosophic palates; and 
yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand pities they 
should be so much mistaken; for afler all, who so 
much as a woman of sense and cultivation, will 
feel the real importance of her domestic duties; 
or who so well, so cheerfully perform them? * » » 

TO MR. J. C. 

Colchester, Febraary 31, 1909. 

* # # ]yfR^ jg the principal subject of 

your last letter. I have felt quite impatient to 
add my thanks to those Ann has, I believo^ 
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already presented, for your truly friendly exer- 
tions to introduce us to his notice; for as your 
interviews were few, and occupied by much more 
interesting discourse, to remember two obscure 
country rhymers was very kind; and so we feel 
it. As to his remarks on our books, they cannot 
bo otherwise than gratifying. We feel all the 
difierence between such an opinion, expressed by 
a man of taste and genius, cmd the customary 
compliment of — "Sweet pretty things, ladies; — 
they do you great credit;" &c. I regret he did 
not ieave room to find fault: we are fully con- 
scious that we deserve it. When we first wrote 
we were not in the habit of taking pains; that is 
to say, we were not aware what pains are neces- 
sary; neither did we know what we had at stake; 
consequently our earliest productions abound with 
inaccuracies. Parents are pleased with them, 

because their children are. But from Mr. , 

who is neither a little boy, nor a father, I had not 
expected so favorable a critique. But since it 
would ill become me to question his judgment or 
taste, the small portion of his praise which I take 
to my own share, affords me solid satisfaction. 

Alas! if a poor wight has ever had the misfor- 
tune to hit upon two words that gingle, what a 
craving appetite is instantly created; and he id 
perhaps doomed to endurl^ perpetual starvation; 
or at best to derive a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence from crumbs of praise; though it is as 
delicious to his palate (and even more so from its 
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rarity) as to that of the favored bard, who recei^res 
it as his daily bread. But while I must confix 
that I have felt the appetite, I can say with am- 
cerity that my happiness does not depend upon 
dainties of this sort, and that I can live conteol- 
edly upon plainer food. I wish to be thankful 
that I can find enjoyment in simple pleasures, 
and such as are, as far as I can discover, puri- 
fied from the dross of selfishness and vanity. I 
am pleased to look within, and find that I am re- 
ally happy when our complete family circle is 
formed; and useful and interesting conversation 
rises and circulates. Memory can recall many 
livelier scenes, and fancy could present others 
still gayer; but neither memory nor fancy can 
persuade me to be discontented with the present 
The loss of every external source of happiness, 
by the death of our early friends here, forced us 
to seek it in its native soil: — I loved home; but I 
knew not how to value and enjoy it; and to the 
beauties of nature, though blooming around me^ 
I was blind. I am surprised when looking back 
only a few years, I remember how totally insen^ 
sible I was to those very scenes which are now 
constant sources of delight: — though I should 
have been not a little startled had my taste and 
feeling been questioned; — I, who have spent 
many a summer eveiliing on the old ivy-grown 
town wall, reading Thomson to the friend of my 
bosom; and would oflen* strain my eyes till they 
achbd, that I might read by moonlight. But now, 
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though I confess I prefer the convenience of a 
commodious apartment, and willingly endure the 
gross vapors of tallow, and the barbarism of arti- 
ficial light; yet, I flatter myself, I know better 
how to enjoy the glowing landscape, as well as to 
taste the beauties of the poet; and that I can 
contemplate the fair face of the moon with sensa- 
tiona not only more rational, but more pleasura- 
ble, than in those days of idle romance. That 
I have an eye to see, and a heart to feel the 
beauties of nature, I acknowledge with gratitude; 
because they aflbrd me constant and uns&tiating 
pleasure; and form almost my only recreation. 
And I indulge the hope that having acquired a 
love for these simple enjoyments, I shall never 
lose it ; but that in seasons of solitude or of sor- 
row, I shall continue to find a sweet solace in 
them. When I am low in spirits, weary, or cross; 
or especially when worried by some of the teas- 
ing realities of life, one glance at the landscape 
from the window of my attiCj never fails to pro- 
duce a salutary eflect upon me. And when '' 'tis 
night, and the landscape is lovely no more," 
if moon, planet, or star, condescends to beam 
through my casement, I revive under its benign 
influence. Many might smile at this; especially 
88 I have renounced the title of romantic, and 
claim that of rational, for my pleasures; but I 
beg you will not. As a Londoner, I might apol-* 
ogize for dwelling so long upon such a theme; 
but to a poet, I cannot ; and though to a corre»* 

VOL. I. 10 
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pondent I ought to apologize for so much egotkM, 
to a friend I need not. 

The infant smiles of spring have, perhaps, hof 
spired me with this efiusion: its return is alwcyi 
reviving and cheering; and while ail around ii 
gaj and young, we forget that our winter has ap* 
proached a step nearer. I am sometimes staitied 
«i^en I recollect that very probably half my aliot* 
ted days are already spent; and possibly mudl 
nore. Years that once appeared such long and 
tedious periods, now seem to fly onward witk 
mack rigidity that they are gone ere they can be 
enjoyed or improved. Yet a few, at most, of 
these fleeting seasons, and I, and all I love^ ihaU 
be forgottidn upon earth. You have heard dosbl^ 
less that we have lost our friend Mrs. ' ■■■■ . TiMM 
we see a family nearly extinct in which, but a few 
years ago, was centred all that was interestBig 
^ad dear to us. We have no juvenile recdUec- 
lions with which they are not connected ; and tks 
•much valued friendships we have formed in later 
years have not eflaced those early impressicNSl. 
It IS diflicult to realize such losses. And it is not 
tkese alone; for, of a gay and happy circle with 
ii4iom we were intimately connected, Ann and I 
are the only survivors. 



In the course of the year 1809, our long unitsd 
l^unily was separated, by the removal of two of its 
mennbers to London; and if the expressions of 
figret, on this subject, with which Jane's ietlsvi 
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abound, were to be quoted, they would seem, to 
inanj readers, to go beyond tbe merits of the o<h 
caeion. But none of her feelings were oiore vivid 
lb«Q those of family affection; and, almost blind 
to the reason of the case, she would &ia bi^Y^ 
held tbe endeared circle entire, at the cost of att 
•ecular interests. '* I regard," she says, '* tb% 
separation, as one of the greatest sorrows I have 
ever known, I cannot view it merely as a pairf* 
ing with a friend, whom I may hope to oneet 
again in a few months; for though our inter vie«# 
may be frequent, our separation as oompantona m 
final. We are to travel different roads; and ail 
the time we may actually pass together, in tbe 
oourse of occasional meetings in our whole future 
lives, may not amount to more than a year or two 
of constant intercourse." 

This foreboding was falsified by the event; (b( 
in fitct, only a year or two of separation took plaoe 
between Jane and the brother to whom she here 
refers; — excepting that short interval, it was his 
happiness to be tbe constant companion of her lift. 

In a letter written to her brothers soon after 
their leaving home, she says, — '^ Oh this cruel 
separation! It would have killed me to have 
known, when we first parted, how complete it 
would be. I am glad we deceived ourselvea with 
the hope of keeping up frequent intercourse by 
letters and visits; it saved us a severer pang than 
any we then endured. These painful reflections 
are revived by the disappointment of our 6mi 
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hopes of a speedy reunion, which is now rendered 
not only distant, but very doubtful. You, engag- 
ed in business, and surrounded with friends, 
cannot feel as we do on this subject. We have 
nothing to do but to contemplate our cheerless 
prospects, or to think of the days that are past. 
I do not mean it reproachfully when I say, thst 
you will soon learn to do without us; it is the 
natural consequence of your situation, and we 
ought to be reconciled to the ' common lot.' Bat 
how can I forget the happy years in which we 
were every thing to each other } I am sometimes 

half jealous of our friends, especially of , 

who now has that confidence which we once eih 
joyed. But I will not proceed in this moumfhl 
strain; and do not think, my dear brothers, that I 
am charging you with neglect, or any decrease of 
affection; though I do sometimes anticipate, and 
that with bitter regret, the natural effect of a long 
eontinued separation." 

So eminently characteristic of my sister's mind 
were feelings of this sort, that I must exhibit 
them in one or two more quotations from her let- 
ters to her brothers. 

" We have not yet tried separation long enough 
to know what its effects will eventually be. I 
dread lest, in time, we should become so accus- 
tomed to it, as to feel contented to live apart, and 
forget the pleasure of our former intercourse; 
and I cannot suffer myself to believe what, afler 
all, is most probable, that we never shall be united 
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again. — ^It is a forlorn idea; for what will two of 
three fl/ing visits in the course of the year amoant 
to? Life is short, and we are, perhapa, half-wi^ 
through it already. Well, I ought to be thankfiil 
that so large a portion of it we have passed in 
company, and that the best part too; and as to 
the future, if I could be sure that years of 8ep»>^ 
ration would not, in the least, estrange our afiee* 
turns from each other, and that the glow which 
warms the youthful breast, would never be chilled 
by our passage through a cold, heartless world, I 
would be content. But the idea o£ becommg; 
such brothers and sisters as we see every where^ 
is incomparably more painful than that of a final 
banishment, in which we should love each other 
as we now do. 

" We still indulge the hope of renewed inter- 
course; this hope may indeed be fallacious, but I 
cannot reject it. In the meantime, we do, and 
we will continue to love each other; and thia is 
eoBSolaticm. Long before the dear circle was 
broken up, I looked forward to the time of separ 
ration with dread; chiefly from the apprehension 
lest that loveliest of plants, family affection (which, 
ui sj^ite of many storms, had been successfully 
reared, and tenderly cherished among us) should 
droopy and in time wither; when the distracting 
cares of life should call off our attention from iL 
For my own part, I have scarcely yet made the 
trial; for although the separation has taken [4peey 
yet, as my situation remains the same,. I hare 

10* 
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ibund no difficulty in retaining and cultivating 
that affection which flourished when we were com- 
panions; and I am willing to believe that the 
scenes you have passed through since you left 
your home, have rather increased- than lessened 
your attachment to it. It must be delightful, 
cheering, soothing, to turn from the chilling seiP- 
ishness of those with whom you must often have 
to do, to the affection of your family and friends; 
to know that there are those who do, and ^o 
always will love you — whose happiness, in a great 
measure, depends upon yours, and who consider 
your interest the same as their own. 

*' From experience I know how baleful it is to 
the disposition to be placed in circumstances in 
which the malevolent passions are liable to be 
roused, and in which we have to be concerned 
with those whom it is not only impossible to love, 
but whom it seems a sort of virtue to dislike; 
There is the same difference between love and 
hatred, as between happiness and misery; and 
more real eiyoyment in the pains of the former, 
than in the gratifications of the latter. I envy 
those who can look with an eye of benevolent 
compassion upon the lowest instances of human 
depravity; who, discerning in their own hearts 
the seeds of the same hateful dispositions, fee) 
more gratitude for the providential restraints to 
which they must attribute the difference, than 
anger towards those who hav^ wanted these 
^vantages." 
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The same strong feelings of affection appear in 
the following letters to her friend Miss S. L. C. :-~ 

Colehester, May 4, 1809. 

• * * This letter was begun some time ago: 
many circumstances have prevented my finish- 
ing it ; and I have been in a state of anxiety about 
the settlement of , which has so much occu- 
pied my thoughts, that I have not had the heart 
to resume my pen. His affairs are yet undecid- 
ed, and we are waiting very anxiously to see 
what is the will of Providence concerning him. 
When I remember how kindly our Heavenly 
Father has hitherto led us on as a family, in credit 
and comfort, through many struggles, I feel a 
sweet consolation in committing all our temporal 
affairs to the same overruling Providence; and 
hope that my dear brothers, for whose welfare we 
feel unspeakable solicitude, may be guided by 
that ** pillar of cloud and of fire," by which we 
hare been so far directed. Yet again, when I 
see that many a one, equally deserving, and 
equally dear to parents and sisters, becomes a 
prey to misfortune, and encounters nothing in life 
bat neglect and disappointment, then I say, how 
can I tell but this may be the case with my dear 
brothers? Dear L. you would pity me if you 
knew the many tears I have shed with these fore- 
bodings. The world is a chilling place, and going 
from the bosom of an affectionate family, they 
must feel it so: but all this is foolish and wrong; 
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I do try cheerfully to commit them to God, antf 
hope to be able to say with some submissioD, 
whatever be their fate, " Thy will be done." The 
separation which now draws so near, I hardly 
know how to fortify myself to bear; for though 
the distance is short, and our interviews may be 
frequent, yet I must view it as the breaking up oi 
our family, so long and so closely united; and a 
part of it so dear to us, leaving home — safe, hap- 
py, affectionate home, for ever. Excuse me, dear 
L., my heart is very full on this subject, and in 
writing to a friend I could not avoid it. 

Oh, when the mind is weary and heavily laden 
with these worldly cares, how refreshing is it to 
look beyond them all to that rest — ^to those happy, 
peaceful mansions that are prepared for the peo« 
pie of God. The delightful hope of seeing all 
my dear family, and all I love below, safely land- 
ed there, makes these fears and anxieties fade in- 
to insignificance. But oh! what new fears and 
anxieties arise here! It may be we]l that our 
minds are not capable of measuring the vast dis- 
proportion between the concerns of this life and 
those of eternity, or we should not be able to give 
a sufficient degree of attention to our present du- 
ties. Could we view the most important events 
that can ever occur to us here, in the same light 
as we shall look back upon them from the other 
world, we should scarcely be able to exert a pro- 
per degree of energy in the pursuit or manage* 
ment of them. 
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1 find myself at the end of my last page, with- 
out having noticed the contents of your letter; 
but really, when a letter has been so long receiv- 
ed, one feels ashamed of referring to what can no 
longer interest, and is scarcely remembered by 
the writer. I must not begin a comment upon 
your last year's tour, when you are planning a 
new excursion. Yet I must say I think you are a 
very lively, ingenious, and intelligent traveller; 
and your journal was thought highly entertaining. 
Let me thank you, my dear L., since I can do it 
with the most heartfelt sincerity, for the many 
gratifying expressions of affection and friendship 
with which your letters abound ; they make me 
alternately proud and humble, but always leave 
me glad and grateful. * * * 

TO THE SAME. 

Colchester, Nov. 1, 1809. 

• * * Life appears to me now to be wear- 
ing out so rapidly, and so large a portion of mine 
is already spent, that I more than ever regret 
these long intervals in my communications with 
my friends. But when I consider the few days 
which will be all, probably, that I shall actually 
enjoy in the society of those from whom distance 
divides me, in the whole course of my life, I am 
obliged to take comfort in the animating hope of 
renewing, in a happier state, these delightful 
friendships, which will there flourish without in- 
terruption, and without end; and how refined and 
unalloyed will they then be — no selfishness or 
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vanity, no little jealousies to imbitter their sweet- 
ness. 

I regard it as one of the greatest blessings 
of my life, that all those whom my heart acknow^ 
ledges as its owners, are travelling towards the 
same home ; so that I can say with sincerity and 
peculiar emphasis, ' These are the choicest friends 
I know.' xOur earlier friendships^ though thej 
must ever be remembered with interest and fond 
affection, were little adapted to promote our truest 
welfare. To them indeed we are indebted for 
many benefits of a less valuable nature ; but I look 
to my present circle of friends with gratitude that 
has a nobler subject. If ever I reach that happj 
land where their possessions lie, I shall have 
cause for endless thanksgivings to Him who gave 
me such companions in my way. # # # 



The regrets occasioned by the separation of the 
family were soon aflerwards diverted by literary 
interests. Poetry had formed the bond of union 
in that circle of friends in which Jane thought 
herself so happy to be included; and about this 
time a volume was projected, in which the talents 
of those of them to whom poetical composition 
was familiar, should be conjoined. My sister was 
reluctantly persuaded to take her part in this vol- 
ume : — she expresses her feelings on the subject 
in a letter to the friend who conducted the work. 
Alluding to some verses which she was solicited 
to surrender for publication, she says: — 
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'* The J were written to gratify mj own feelings, 
and not for the ' Wreath;' (such was then propo»- 
ed to be the title of the yolume) yet you have presn- 
ed them into the senrice ; and what shall I say? 
I feel that, in permitting them to he published, I 
make some sacrifice ; — as indeed all do who once 
begin to express their feelings in rhyme ; for sen- 
timents and feelings that, in plain prose, would 
only be whispered in secret to a chosen friend, in 
this form gain coarage, and court the gaze, and 
bear the ridicule of the vulgar and unfeeling. 
Since I have had time to think soberly about ths 
* Wreath ' — for this must always be its title, I 
hare felt far less anxious about the share I am to 
have in it. Now I am not going to tease you 
with any o£ my ' morbid humility ;' for I am as 
weary of it, and as angry with it, as you are; but 
i must just tell you how it affects me. I think I 
know pretty well how to estimate my poetical tal* 
ent; at least, I am perfectly persuaded I do not 
mmderrmk it; and, in comparison with m^T bloom- 
ing companions in this garland, I allow my pieces 
to rank as the leaves; which are, you know, al- 
ways reckoned a necessary, and even pleasing 
part of a bouquet: and I may add that I am not 
only contented, but pleased with. this station; — it 
is safe, and snug; and ray chief anxiety is not to 
soi^ any thing ridiculous, or very lame to ap- 
pear: — with these views, I consent. The opinion 
of the little hallowed circle of my own private 
friends is more to me than the applauses of a 
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world of strangers. To them my pieces are al- 
ready known; by them their merits and their faults 
are already determined; and if they continue to 
smile kindly upon my simple muse, she will not, 
I think, easily be put in ill-humour." 

This volume was published under the title of 
** The Associate Minstrels." My sister's contri- 
butions to it (the volume being out of print) I 
have placed among the Poetical Remains subjoin- 
ed to this volume: they were, none of them, 
written with any idea of publication; but were the 
simple expressions of feeling on particular occV' 
sions. They exhibit the tender playfulness of her 
fancy, and the warmth of her heart; but the vigo^ 
she aflerwards displayed had not then been rous^ 
ed. Yet she has since written nothing more 
characteristic of herself, or perhaps more beauti'^ 
ful, than the '' Remonstrance to Time." In this 
piece — in the Birthday Retrospect, and in one or 
two of the pieces, which will be found among the 
Remains, she has given the portrait of her own 
mind with so much truth and life, that those who 
knew her, seem to see and to converse with her 
while perusing them. To portray itself, her mind 
needed only the mild excitement of her habitual 
feelings. But to display its force, it required the 
stimulus of the strongest extraneous motives^ 
The productions of her pen under these different 
impulses are widely dissimilar; and perhaps will 
hardly both please the same readers. 

Up to the time to which I am now referringi 
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Jane had written chiefly as an expression of spon- 
taneous feeling; hut after Che conviction of pos- 
sessing a talent which might be rendered useful 
to others was admitted by her, she very raiety 
wrote for het own gratification, as she had been 
wont to do. The Poetical Remains contain, how** 
ever, a few exceptions to this remark; and these 
exhibit sentiments of a higher order than those 
which were indulged in early life. 

Soon afler the publication of the volume just 
mentioned, my sisters entered upon a task of pe^ 
culiar difficulty — that of composing a volume of 
Hymns fi>r the use of children. This difficulty 
will not be thought lightly of by those who hav6 
had much experience in the business of education, 
and who have allowed themselves ingenuously to 
perceive the many perplexities which meet the 
teacher in his attempts to impart to a child any 
religious ideas that go beyond the mere notion of 
invisible power; for not only do these noti<ms 
seem to surpass his apprehension — ^but tfiey are 
ielt to have in them a repellent contrariety to the 
prejudices of our fallen nature, in the very earli- 
est developement of the moral principle. The 
utmost, perhaps, that can be done is to en^loy a 
phraseology, and to use illustrations, so well adapt* 
ed to the infant mind, as that no unnecessary dif- 
ficulty shall be added to that which is inevitable; 
and that the memory may, as it were, be taken 
possession of by notions of religion, before the 
slumbering evils of the heart are fully quickenedi 
VOL. I. 11 
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*' I think," sajTB my sister in a letter of this dat^) 
*' I think I have some idea of what a child's 
hymn ought to be; and when I commenced the 
task, it was with the presumptuous determination 
that none of them should fall short of the standard 
I had formed in my mind. In order to this, my 
method was to shut my eyes, and imagine the 
presence of some pretty little mortal; and then 
endeavor to catch, as it were, the very language 
it would use on the subject before me. If, in any 
instances, I have succeeded, to this little imagi-^ 
nary being I should attribute my success. And 
I have failed so frequently, because so frequently 
I was compelled to say — ' Now you may go, my 
dear, I shall finish the hymn myself " 

The authors, in their advertisement justly say 
that, *' The Divine Songs of Dr. Watts, so beao^ 
tiful, and so justly admired, almost discourage^ 
by their excellence, a similar attempt; and lead 
the way, where it appears temerity to follow." 
The want, however, of a greater number of hymns 
of this kind, has always been felt by parents; and 
parents, very generally, have seemed to think the 
want well supplied in this volume. It was soon 
after followed by a smaller collection of a similar 
kind, adapted to the use of Sunday schools. In 
this last, the attempt to simplify language has, 
perhaps, been carried as far as is at all desirable* 
If one might judge by the appearance of the man^ 

>ript copy of these hymns — 'its intricate inter- 
im and multiplied revisions, it would seem 
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that many of them cost the author more labor 
than anj other of her writings. But a labor of 
this kind suited well Jane's habitual feelings; for 
it was at once wholly undisturbed by any ambi- 
tious desire of literary distinction, and blessed 
with the hope of extensive usefulness. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

BEMOVAL TO ON6AS. 

Towards the close of the year 1810, Mr. Tay* 
lor resigned his ministerial charge at Colchester; 
and about the same time of the following year, 
removed with his family to Ongar, having accept- 
ed the invitation of the dissenting congregation in 
that town to become their pastor. During the 
time in which the place whither her father might 
remove was uncertain, Jane writes thus to a 
friend. — 

''It is a strange sensation to survey the map 
of England without an idea of what part of it we 
are to occupy. Yet perhaps we feel less anxiety 
about it than you may suppose. Not to be further 
removed from London than we now are, is our 
chief solicitude ; and to be nearer would be very 
desirable; more especially on account of being 
able to see our dear brothers more frequently. 
For my own part, might I choose a situation, k 
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fhonld be a yeiy retired one among plain good 
people, whom we could love: — a village, nol a 
town. Mj loTO of quiet and retirement daify in- 
ereases; and I wish to cultivate this taste: — it 
•aits me, and docs me good. To part with onr 
house here — the high woods, and the springs, 
will cost me a struggle ; and more especially mj 
dear quiet attic. Might I hope to find such 
another in our next encampment, I should be less 
uneasy." 

Allusions to the expected change of abode ocr 
cur in other letters written during the same year, 
and the commencement of the next. 

TO MISS S. Lu C. 

Colchester, Angnst 10, 1810. 

I doubt not, my dear L., that you will agree 
with me in regarding it as one of the severeet 
lessons we have to learn in the world's school, 
that our dearest friendships are liable to painfiil 
drawbacks ; — that in those whom we are most 
disposed to love and revere there is usually some- 
thing also to forgive. We can survey the world 
at large, and contemplate its faults and foUies 
with comparative indifference; but with what 
painful reluctance are we too often compelled to 
confess, with regard to our nearest connexions 
and our dearest friends, '' I have seen an end of 
all perfection." You will think this, my dear L., 
rather a strange sort of salutation afler our recent 
intercourse, and conclude perhaps that it is by 
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Waj of exordiam to a letter of censure, or at least 
of firiendlj reproof. But that, I confess, is not 
my present design: — ^I was going to add, if you 
had not interrupted me, that if such unwelcome 
discoveries are so distressing, it must be propor- 
tionably delightful and consolatory when, in some 
rare instances, increasing intimacy produces in** 
creased esteem, and gives a greater solidity to 
affection. And such, dear L., has been the hap- 
py result of my late visit with you : I may venture 
to tell yott so, because I believe we understand 
each other, and should equally disdain to give or 
receive flattery. In you, dear L. and S., I have 
friends whom I think it an honor and a privilege 
to love; and their returned affection I value as 
one of my greatest blessings. It would indeed 
be childish and romantic folly to speak or think 
thus of new-made friendships; but I think ten 
years' happy experience will justify it. Our 
friendship has indeed been of slow growth, and 
has been reared with some difficulty; but' I think 
it is on that account the more vigorous and health-^ 
ful. Now I hope it may defy blights and storms; 
and that it will continue to thrive till placed be- 
yond the reach of either. I have much to thank 
you for, my dear L. — ^much for your active kind- 
ness; but still Baore for the sifent eloquence of 
your example. — ^You have done me more good 
undesignecUy, than you could intentionally; but 
as this subject would carry me pleasantly on to 
the end of my paper, I must check myself^ and I 
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tm sure you have been inclined to check me be«^ 
fore. However, what I have said is only honest 
9i]i^)le truth; and I felt too much to be quite 
silent on the subject. 

I should be rejoiced to think that the circum- 
stances of our future Uves would be more fav<Nr« 
able than heretofore, to the cultivation of ova 
friendship. Present prospects indeed seem to 
render this improbable. Yet we know not how, 
or where our lot may be ordered; and I do hopOi 
however remotely we may eventually be situated, 
we shall never cease to cherish a lively afiectioB 
for each other. 

I regret that I have never answered your ^ last 
truly kind and excellent letter. I little thought 
then, that an interview would take place before I 
could reply. I wish, dear L., that it were in my 
power to answer it in the way that would afibrd 
you the most pleasure. — ^A cloud overshadows mj 
mind; should it ever be dispelled, with what plesr 
sure should I commune with you, and all my 
friends, on the subject that ought to be most in- 
teresting to us. I am ready to think that I shonid 
then be able to conquer that reluctance which too 
eften seals the lips, even of sincere Christians, 
and rejoice in free, unreserved communication. 
Yet I dread falling into the unfelt technicality of 
religious conversation. But do not let me dis- 
^iourage you, my dear friend, from making this 
the principal subject of your letters. If I am at 
1^ more in earnest in the pursuit of the b^ 
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things than in the days of my vanity, I may chiefs 
ly attribute the change, under the Divine blessing, 
to the example and precepts of my pious friends. 
I think I may venture to say, that I never receive 
one of their letters that does not make some de- 
sirable impression — ^transient indeed, yet benefit 
cial. In this number I am sure I may place your 
last, which has frequently been reperused in my 
hours of retirement, with pleasure and advantage. 
I am looking forward with the greatest pleasure 
to your promised visit. Nor will I allow, dearest 
L., that even if it were to happen at the time of 
our expected family meeting, you would be thought 
aa intruder. Indeed I must say, that if ever we 
regarded any friends with that kind of confidence 
and alEfection which is current in one's own family, 
you and S. may claim that distinction. Perhaps 
you may be the last visiter we may receive at 
Colchester: — it does seem at last as if some im- 
portant changes must take place in our family. 
Our dear brother's leaving us was the first signal, 
though we did not then perceive it; from that 
hour we might have bid adieu to the many unin- 
terrupted years of quiet family happiness with 
which we had been indulged. Yet I am well 
peimiaded it is all for our good. * * * 

TO THE SAME. 

Colchester, March 14, 1811. 

Not to be behindhand with you in generosity, 
I take this whole sheet, although I have so re* 
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centlj despatched one. But I will not promise to* 
fill it; or if I do, it must be with mere chai. Tet 
as I feel disposed to say a little more than a note' 
ought to contain, I do not see whj I should not 
follow the impulse. How melancholj- would be 
our banishment from friends, if it were not for 
diis delightful substitute for personal intercourse; 
it is indeed a privilege which, though so conmion, 
ought to be regarded with thankfulness. I often- 
think, when enjoying it, of what I used to repeat 
when I was a good child — 

** Then thanks to my friends for their cajie in my breeding. 
Who tai^fat me betimes to love writing and reading." 

There are indeed many times when letter-wrft- 
ing appears a very slow and insufficient means <^ 
communication: I have felt it so often since you 
left us, when I have longed for such a kind of 
teU-<i'teie, as iete alone, cannot enjoy. But wheth- 
er or not I shall ever be indulged with more <^ 
your much loved society than heretofore, I hope 
this channel of communication will never be cut 
off. **#****» 

* * * It is vain to wish there were 
no alloy in the pleasures of friendship;^ yet I 
cannot help wishing that, however the weeds of 
the field may carry on hostilities, the lovely flow- 
ers of the garden would never raise a hostile 
thorn. But, dear L., we know this world would 
be far too pleasant if we met rebuffs and crosses 
only from foreigners: we can all say with David, 
^ If it had been mine enemy, I could have borne 
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it. " What smooth, pleasant afflictions we should 
have, if we chose them for ourselves! and what 
temples of idolatry would our hearts then become! 
God knows where to strike, and how severe soever 
the chastisement may seem, we are well assured 
that— 

" Crosses in his sovereign hand. 
Are blessings in disguise." 

TO MR. J. C. 

Colcbester, April, 1811. 

♦ * * In the present unsettled and uncer** 
tain state of our family affairs, you may perhaps 
imagine that I am able to think and write of litUe 
else; but I am indeed surprised to find so little 
perturbation occasioned by them. There was a 
time when such events would have excited strong 
emotions of interest and anxiety, and when 1 
could not have believed that I should ever con- 
tmnplate such changes with composure. But 
now I have lived long enough to feel assured 
fiiat life is life, every where, and that no material 
augmentation of happiness is to be expected from 
any external sources. Care, I know, will both fol- 
low and meet me, wherever I may go— -even should 
I be transplanted from this cheerless desert, into 
ilie bosom of my dearest friends. Friendship, 
fiur from its availing to shield us from the shafts 
of care, does but render us vulnerable in a thou- 
sand points. Yet, notwithstanding many antici- 
pated troubles, there are times when I regard tha 
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possibility of a reunion with my dear brotherf, 
and of joining the beloved circle from which we 
have hitherto been banished, with feelings of real 
delight. But our future destination is still so un- 
certain, that we have no distinct feeling, or very 
decided wish on the subject. When the idea of 
our leaving Colchester was first started, I desired 
nothing so much as a still more retired situation 
-Xl longed for the seclusion and tranquillity of an 
insulated village. A few months, however, have 
produced a great change in my views, if not in 
my wishes. Yet I believe it would be but too 
easy, even now, to persuade me to reMnquish 
other projects, fraught as they are with anxiety 
and dangej, to take refuge in some ** holy shade," 
where I might welcome that '' silence, peace, and 
quiet," for which I feel my heart and soul are 
made. 

Though the harassing circumstances of the last 
year have driven poetry and its smiling train to 
from my thoughts, yet I am not forgetful of ^e 
kindness which prompted you to speak a word of 
cheer to a fainting muse. I know I cannot bet-» 
ter thank you for your excellent, but long neglect- 
ed letter, than by saying it has fully answered the 
kind intention of the writer. What do you say 
then to my being quite convinced: — shall I tctt 
you that I am thoroughly satisfied with my talents 
and attainments, and feel an agreeable confidence 
in my own powers; and that, however injured by 
envious contemporaries, I am convinced Htu^ 
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posterity will do me justice ? Do not yoU believe 
it ? Well then, shall I tell a more probable story, 
and say, that in this respect at least, I have learn*^ 
ed to be content with such things as I have; and 
that I have in some degree subdued that unwoiv 
thy ambition which exposes one to mortification 
and discontent? Fatiguing and sickening is the 
itruggle of competition. I desire to withdraw 
from the lists. But if this be all, you may stil 
think your friendly endeavors were unavailing. 
Fou did not, I am sure, expect that your letter 
would make any material alteration in my opinions 
and feelings; yet it was cheering and encouraging: 
— I assure you I felt it so, and therefore you will 
not think your pains unrewarded. As a source 
of harmless, perhaps even salutary pleasure to 
myself^ I would not totally despise or check the 
poetical talent, such as it is ; but it Would be diffi-^ 
cult to convince me that the world would have 
been any loser had I never written verses (such I 
mean as were composed solely for my own plea- 
sure.) I do, however, set a much higher value 
on that poetical taste, or rather feeling, so far as 
I have it, which is quite distinct from the capa- 
bility of writing verse; and also from what is 
generally understood when people say they are 
vtrff fond of poetry. But while I desire ever to 
cherish the poetic taste, I own it appears to me to 
be as little my duty as my interest, to cultivate the 
iak^ for poetry. With different sentiments I am 
con^lled to regard my own share in what we 
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have published for children ; — the possibility of 
their fulfilling, in any degree, the end desired, 
grives them importance, and renders future at- 
tempts of a similar kind, a matter more of duty 
than of choice. I dare not admit all the en- 
couraging considerations you have suggested; nor 
can I fully explain what I feel on this subject. 
That ** such reflections are not of a nature to in- 
Ipire vanity," is true indeed. — No; I desire to be 
humbled by the thought ; a consciousness of un- 
worthiness makes it hard for me to indulge the 
hope of being rendered instrumental of the smaD- 
est good. # # # 

TO THE SAME. 

Colchester, Jane 96, 1811. 

» » * What a pity it is that language 
should be so much abused, that what is reaDy 
meant requires to be printed in italics! Of tins 
the poet has most to complain. He feels, andpe^ 
haps his whole soul is filled with a passage which 
ninety-nine of his hundred readers, at least, wiD 
peruse without emotion. This struck me in read- 
ing the first line of Thalaba — ** How beautiful is 
night,'* which may be read without leaving the 
smallest impression. I read it so at first ; but re- 
turning to it, and endeavoring to enter into the 
feeling with which it was written, I found it to 
be — " How beautiful is night! " and I discovered 
in these simple words all those inexpressible emo- 
tions with which I so often contemplate the daA 
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blue depths, and of which, even Southey could say 
nothing more striking than — " How beautiful it 
night!" * * # 

TO THE SAME. 

Colcheiter, AngUBt SO, 1811. 

Having a leisure evening, the last probably 
belbre our removal, I devote it to fulfilling my 
promise to write to you once more from Colchefr- 
ter. Yes, we are really going; and in a fewda3% 
the place that so long has known us, shall know 
us no more. Before I quit this scene of the va- 
ried interests of my childhood and youth, I ought 
to give my mind a long leave of absence, and 
send it back leisurely to revisit the past — ^to "re- 
call the years in exile driven, and break their long 
captivity;" — but in the hurry of the moment, the 
feeling of it is lost; and even if I could afford to 
send my thoughts on this retrograde excursion, 
and " up the stream of time could turn my sail, 
to view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours, " I 
ongfat not to ask you to accompany them; for 
they would stay to contemplate scenes and gaze 
on faces unknown and uninteresting to you. I 
can invite my friends to sjrmpathize in my present 
interests, and to survey with me my future pros- 
pects; but of that fairy land they could only dis- 
cern a line of blue distance; while to me, ** Here 
a cot, and there a spire, still glitter in the suu." 
But a melancholy and sentimental retrospection 
is an unprofitable indulgence — a kind of luxury 
which, perha,ps, I have no right to allow to my- 

VOL. I. 12 
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self. Let me rather, if I have time for content 
plation, take a more humbling and painful survey; 
and, reviewing the sins and follies of childhood 
and youth, resolutely say, ** The time past of my 
life shall suffice to have wrought them." But I 
want energy to commence a new career. Wheth- 
er my mind will recover vigor under new circum* 
stances, or will faint under the exertion I have 
in prospect, remains to be seen: it is a fearful 
experiment. 

Here I sit in my little room: it looks just as it 
always did ; but in a few days all will be changed: 
and this consecrated attic will be occupied (how 
shall I tell it you!) by an exciseman; for his wife 
observed to me, when surveying the house — '' Ah, 
this room will do nicely for my husband to keep 
his books in:" — well, I shall take with me all that 
has rendered it most interesting; and as to the 
moonshine and the sunbeams that will continue 
to irradiate its walls, I would not withhold them 
from this son of traffic, although they will never 
kindle a spark of poetry in his eye. 

# # * jyiy good friend, be not too confident 
in your scholarship: you may be master of all the 
learned languages, and yet a very dunce when 
you endeavor to decipher the hieroglyphics in- 
scribed on a female heart. If you have a taste 
for puzzling studies, there are the Babylonish 
bricks for you, which have hitherto defied so 
much erudition: — but there would be a chance of 
success in attempting to decipher them, # # * 
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* * If I were qualified to offer the most judicious 
counsel on subjects where, in fact, I can but 
reason from distant analogies, I should still doubt 
whether, recalling the attention to a too interest- 
ing object, might not be productive of, at least, a 
counterbalancing evil. But indeed it is not my 
part to admonish you: were I to attempt it, I 
could adopt no better plan than that of making 
large quotations from your own letters; and then 
exhorting you '* to mind what the gentleman 
says.'' If I feel a kind of confidence that your 
hope will not be blasted, it is by no means found- 
ed upon any outward appearances, which indeed 
at present afford no clue to conjecture ; but rather 
on that cheerful dependance on the Divine guid- 
ance, and humble submission to the Divine will, 
which characterize your feelings on this subject. 
That promise seems to justify such expectations, 
" Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him, and He shall bring it to pass: — He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart." Yet it may 
be dangerous to refer too often to such a ground 
of hope, lest our very submission should become 
interested. # # # # 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE AT ONGAR. 

The wishes Jane had indulged were, for the 
most part, gratified in the removal to Ongar; es- 
pecially as they regarded the house — its accomr 
modations, and its vicinity: and she once more 
enjoyed her room; which, though not an attics 
was all she could desire. The Castle House 
which my father occupied during the first three 
years after his removal to Ongar, was highly 
agreeable in itself, and in the objects which sur- 
round it; combining a picturesque antiquity, with 
the air of seclusion and comfort. 

But it was only for a few months that Jane was 
an inmate at home, during the time her father 
occupied the Castle House. For soon after the 
removal of the family to Ongar, she and her sis- 
ter — much more from the suggestion of their 
friends, than from the instigation of their own 
wishes, formed the design of establishing a 
school; and some measures were taken in fur- 
therance of the plan ; and among these preparatory 
measures, was their spending a great part of the 
following winter in London, with a view to perfect 
themselves in some lesser accomplishments. But 
obstacles arising, their averseness to the plan 
prevailed; it was quickly abandoned; and they 
joyfully returned to their father^s house. 

Her frequent absence fi-om hon(ie, her iqcre9A« 
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ing literary engagements, and other circumstances, 
had, before this time, induced my sister to relii^ 
quish the practice of the arts, as a profession: 
this change in her occupations was made without 
reluctance; though she always retained a taste 
for drawing ; and practised it occasionally, for the 
gratification of her friends: and she retained also, 
without any diminution, that vivid relish of the 
beauties of nature which perhaps seldom exists 
in its highest degree, apart from some know- 
ledge and practice of the imitative arts. 

Very soon after the removal of the family to 
Ongar, Jane addressed thence her correspondents. 
The first of these letters is to 

MISS E. F. 

Ongar, September 23, 1811. 
My dear E. 

This is the first time I have dated firom our new 
habitation; having at length restored things to 
something like order, I sit down in my new room 
to address an old friend. At present I scarcely 
know where I am, or who I am; but now that I 
find myself at the old favorite station — ^my writing 
desk, and sufiering my thoughts and afiections to 
flow in an accustomed channel, I begin to know 
myself again. And were it not for this, there 
are certain cares and troubles, bearing my name 
and arms, which will never suffer me long to 
question my personal identity: it is, however, by 
a pleasure that I ascertain it this evening: I ought 
not thereforoi to begin by complaining. 

12* 
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But, my dear friend, you are looking fonrarf 
towards a change so much more important than i 
merelj local one, that it may well appear to yoa 
comparatively trifling. That you are about to uBr 
dergo is, of all changes, the greatest and the moat 
interesting, but one ; and that one, if brought into 
comparison, makes even this appear insignificant 
A recollection of the certain and speedy termi- 
nation of every earthly connexion is, at such a 
season, likely rather to tranquillize, than to de- 
press the spirits: — it is calculated to allay anxietj 
— not to damp enjoyment. When marriage is 
regarded as the forming a connexion for ^e, it 
appears, indeed, a tremendous experiment; but 
in truth, it is only choosing a companion for a 
short journey ; yet with this difierence, that if the 
fellow travellers become greatly endeared to each 
other, they have the cheering hope of renewed 
intercourse and perpetual friendship at their jour- 
ney's end. * # # 

TO MISS M. H. 

Ongar, March 7, 1818. 

* * * Having never yet been called to en- 
counter trials so severe as those with which you 
have been exercised, I know I cannot fully enter 
into your feelings; and indeed, in all cases it is 
so true that ''the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,'' that in general perhaps silent sympathy is 
the best kind of condolence. ''To weep with 
those that weep,'^ is I believe oilen an aUeviatioQ 
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of grief; and the tenderest friendship can do little 
Bftore than this. It is well that, at those times 
when the weakness and insufficiency of all human 
aupport are peculiarly manifest, such consolationi 
are received from above as enable mourners to 
rejoice in their losses, and to say, '^ It is well f<Mr 
me that I have been afflicted." If the sym- 
pathy of earthly friends is soothing and grateful 
to the wounded mind, how consolatory must it be 
to know and feel that, even in the midst of chaa- 
tisement, ''the Lord pitieth us as a father hia 
children." You know Montgomery's "Joy of 
Grief," and have felt its touching sweetness, more 
perhaps than I can do. You have lost a friend-* 
a brother; and you have, I doubt not, enjoyed 
that sabbath of the mind which Christian resigna- 
tion produces. In the common harassing trials 
and vexations of life, there is seldom any uax-* 
tore of that joy which soothes and tranquillizes 
the mind under severer trials. But these painful 
bereavements which, when contemplated at a dis- 
tance, appear perhaps too heavy'to be borne, are 
rendered supportable by the strong consolations 
with which they are usually attended; and most 
frequently become occasions of thankfulness, on 
account of their salutary elSects on the mind. 

Prone as our earthly spirits are to cleave unto 
the dust, what should we be if all our worldly 
hopes were to be realized. Wise and kind is 
that system of discipline under which we are all 
placed; and when> at the close of life^ we come 
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to look back upon our mental history, we shall 
never be inclined to saj of this affliction, or of 
that mortification — ** It might have been spared." 
We shall then see that our pray.ers for spirituality 
of mind were answered bj the removal of those 
worldly joys which produced a contrary disposi- 
tion; and that when we desired that '' our affec- 
tions might be set on things above," our dearest 
friends were taken there; that so heaven might 
become dearer, and earth less attractive. Such 
weaning events must tend, not only to reconcile 
our minds to the shortness of life, but to make us 
rejoice in it. We feel that " they are light afflic- 
tions," because *^they are but for a moment.^ 
# # # 

TO MR. J. C. 

Ongar, March SU, 181& 

* * * If you are indeed so happy as to be 
able to feel that ** the attainment of your hope is 
worthy only of secondary anxiety,'* you need not 
the admonitions of friendship. This is all that is 
required of us with respect to our earthly attach- 
ments: — it is their supremacy in the affections 
that makes them become sources of sin and sor- 
row: and thatoflen renders disappointment merci- 
ful. You need not fear making me melancholy 
by reminding me that ** we must die to be happy:** 
it is a truth which, though at first admitted with 
reluctance, becomes more and more welcome as 
one earthly hope afler another illudes us; till at 
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length it is received as the best and the only 
source of consolation. We ought, however, to 
distinguish between the language of Christiaa 
hope, and that of worldly despondency; — ^between 
the cheerful desire which rises towards *'the 
mansions that are preparing on high," and the 
gloomy contemplation of that solitude where ''the 
weary are at rest." But it is not merely under 
the complete failure of our schemes of happiness 
that this truth is impressed upon us; — though the 
accomplishment of them may, at first sight, ap- 
pear inconsistent with the grand condition of our 
pilgrimage — "in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion," experience soon teaches us how easily our 
dearest delights become sources of trial; — '' each 
pleasure has its poison too " — so that when the 
world has done its best for us, we are still merci- 
foUy compelled to acknowledge that, "we must 
die to be happy." May we both be supported 
by this hope in our conflict with the last enemy! 



About this time several of Jane's friends enter- 
ed into the married state, and received her con- 
gratulations. 

TO MISS S.L. C. 

Ongar, March 94, 1819. 
My very dear L. 

Though in much uncertainty whether this let- 
ter will reach you amidst the bustle of preparation, 
pr after the grand event has taken place, I shall 
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yenture to despatch k, hoping that, under whateT- 
er circumstances it may arrive, you will not deem 
it too great a trespass on your time to receive my 
kindest wishes and most affectionate farewell. 
Though I have no apprehension of feeling any 
diminution of interest and regard towards my 
friend in a new character, yet I cannot but feel 
that I am taking leave of a name endeared by 
many a year of friendly intercourse; and while 
most sincerely rejoicing in a change which seems 
in every respect likely to promote your comfort 
and happiness, you will forgive me for mingling 
with my heartfelt congratulations, some tears of 
tender regret. There are no forms of expression 
-—at least I cannot command any, which seem 
adequate to an occasion like the present. With 
every thing to feel, there seems little to be said: 
— ^he best wishes are so comprehensive, that they 
occupy but a small space ; and the strongest emo- 
tions are usually the least eloquent. You have, 
my dear L., my most earnest wishes and prayers 
for every blessing to attend you in your •new and 
important situation: may you look back upon the 
tri^insactions of the g^pproaching day with increas- 
ing satisfaction and pleasure, every future year 
of your life ! 

We can now look back upon past trials with 
feelings of joy and gratitude; — how different i& 
the coloring of the clouds of care while they are 
spread over us in dense and unbroken masses, 
md when they are rolling off far in the <iistanjQe^ 
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and leaying but a dark streak in the horizon! 
Now we rejoice with you, dear L., in the clear 
sunshine they have left. # # # 

TO MRS. W. (MISS S. L. C.) 

Ongar, May 1, 1819. 

My very dear friend: in compliance with your 
kind wish, as well as to gratify my own inclina* 
tions, I take up the pen to address a line to you. 
Circumstances which I need not explain have 
obliged me to defer writing tiJl it is nearly time to 
despatch my letter; so that I am under the neces- 
sity of sending you an epistle very inadequate to 
the importance and interest of the occasion. At 
a future time I shall hope to converse with you at 
leisure; now I must offer my congratulations 
with nearly as much brevity as you conveyed your 
kind adieu; though not with less sincerity and 
afieetion. 

In this sorrowful world the tones of joy and 
congratulation are so seldom heard, that one is 
almost startled by the sound; but they acquire 
additional sweetness from contrast: — it is truly 
refreshing to me to turn from various causes of 
pain and anxiety, to think of my dear L., and 
contemplate her fair prospects. For though I 
have lived too long in this changing world to im- 
agine they will never be clouded; yet there is 
surely every reason to hope that, with the right 
views and moderate expectations with which you 
enter your new career, as large a portion of tem- 
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poral happiness will enliven it as can be desired 
by those who are looking forward towards a bet- 
ter inheritance. May the blessing of Heayen 
rest upon you, my dear friend, in your new con- 
nexion! — it is my sincere and earnest prayer for 
you. 

Every day I live convinces me, more and more, 
of the folly and uselessness of forming any de- 
fined wishes for earthly happiness, either for my- 
self or others that are dear to me; — ^nothing wiD 
do but resigning all to the disposal of Him who 
not only knows, but does what is best for us. 
To Him I know you have committed all the 
events of your future life; and in this cheerful 
dependance you must be safe and happy. * * * 

TO MRS. G. (MISS E. F.) 

Ongar, May 11, 181S. 
My dear E. 

There was no part of your last kind letter more 
agreeable to me than that which expressed a wish 
for maintaining a more regular and frequent epis- 
tolary intercourse : on this the existence of our 
friendship must now, more than ever, depend; at 
least, without this kind of communication it can- 
not be either pleasant or profitable. You will give 
me cridit for the sincerity of this declaration; al« 
though my apparent inattention might well awak- 
en contrary suspicions; at least in a more recent 
friendship. But you and I, dear E. are too M 
and sober-minded to indulge dreams of cniel 
neglects and faithless friendships: having, as I 
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believe, entertained a sincere regard for«eack otlier 
fi>r many jears— « regard which, though fM^meid 
in the doubtful ardor of youthful enthusiasm, hm 
healthfully survived those short-lived transports: 
-—it is no longer romantic to indulge the hopie 
that the mutual affection will be as permanent tas 
it is sincere. I am not indeed insensible to the 
disadvantageous consequences of an almost total 
suspension of personal intercourse: and the still 
more unpropitious effects of an entire dissimilarity 
of interests and of occupations: still I am inclined 
Id believe that there is a peculiar interest attach- 
ed to the connexions formed in childhood, or eavly 
yeuth, which is not easily lost; and that those 
who are inseparably united with the history of our 
fairy yean may insure a place in the lively and 
affectionate recollections, even of declining age. 
I have wandered so far from my unfinished apol- 
j^gy, ithat I think you will not wish me to retrace 
Bif^steps in search of it; I will therefore only add 
my sincere wish and intention to atone for past 
nmisaness by future regularity. 

Letter-writing is much more of a task to me 
than it used to ^be: often, when I should enjoy a 
i€i»*a^ele, to converse on paper with a friend is 
lUmoat burdensome. I know not whether it is 
that I am growing old, or stupid, or lazy; though, 
1 nther suspect, all three. Seriously howevej^ 1 
am oortainly experiencing some of the disadvan- 
tnges of increasing years. With the follies of 
yoiitby a.portion of its vigor too is fled; and being 
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deficient in constitutional or mental energy to 
supply its place, my mind is hanging as limp as a 
dead leaf. But perhaps, dear E., you will scarce- 
ly thank me for talking of the effects of i^eart, in 
which respect I am so little beforehand with yoa. 
I do not however ascribe all to the depredations 
of time; — many a gay lady of five-and-ibrty 
retains more of youth than I do; and you, though 
not a gay lady, will long, I hope, appear a young 
and lovely wife. So I will take this opportunity 
to turn to a more pleasing subject, and tell you 
how much I rejoice to hear firom yourself how 
agreeably you are realizing the fair prospects 
which but lately opened upon you; and firom 
foihera, with what grace and propriety you occupy 
the new and important station upon which you 
have entered: may you long enjoy and adorn it, 
my dear friend! Earthly happiness (comfort, I 
should rather say, for I believe the former exists 
only in the Dictionary) is indeed to be prized 
when it does not interfere with higher pursuits; 
and still more so when it tends to assist and stim- 
ulate them. 

The ease and leisure afforded by such a lot as 
yours, is, in this view, highly desirable: it pre- 
sents the most favorable opportunities of useful- 
ness to others; and to yourself, of growing in 
meetness for the heavenly inheritance. Happy 
are you, dear E. that it is your highest ambition 
thus to improve them. While some are driven 
through life as over a stormy sea — inoessantly 
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tossed and thwarted bj the restless billows, till 
they arrive, faint and weary, at the haven of rest; 
others are permitted to ramble at leisure through 
a pleasant vale, till they gradually ascend to the 
everlasting hills: and of how little consequence is 
it by which course we are led, so our wanderings 
do but terminate in the same blissful country! 
We all receive that kind of discipline which our 
peculiar dispositions require; and if it is severe^ 
we may be sure it is necessary too. * # » 



CHAPTER X. 

FmST AND SECOND VISIT TO DEVONSHIRE. 

Mt sister's taste for the beauties of nature was 
gratified about this time, by a residence of some 
months in the most romantic part of Devonshire. 
The occasion of this visit must be mentioned, as it 
determined the course of her life for several suc- 
ceeding years. 

The brother to whose part it has fallen to pre- 
pare this memoir, had lately spent some months 
in the west of England, for the recovery of his 
health, and had returned to London in a great 
degree restored; but on the approach of the fol- 
lowing winter, being advised to seek a milder 
climate, it was determined that his two sisters 
sbould accompany him to Devonshire. 
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Having just before roamed over a great part of 
that del'ghtfkl country, and become familiar with 
its beauties, it was to bim a pleasure of tbe liveM- 
Mt kind, to introduce bis sisters to these iiofd 
•ceaes. To young persons wbose taste for the 
beauties of nature is very strong, and who bave 
been accustomed only to tbe uniform surface, and 
the simple rural amenities of the eastern eouHh 
tries', a first sight of the scenery of the west of 
England excites the most vivid delight. Jane felt 
these pleasures to the full; and even after a 
second and a lengthened residence at Ilfracombe 
bad rendered her familiar with its scenery, the 
pleasure with which she rambled daily among its 
rocks was undiminished. 

During the whole of the first winter passed at 
Ilfracombe, the change in my sister's mode of life 
was almost as great as could be ; for instead of the 
assiduous occupation of time to which she h&i 
always been accustomed, the mornings, whenever 
the weather permitted, were spent in social or 
solitary rambles; and the evenings, most oftett, 
in agreeable society — and some highly agreeable 
society was indeed found at Ilfracombe. Except 
in maintaining correspondence with her friends, I 
4o not know that she wrote anything during this 
winter: the time, however, was not lost, for she 
not only improved in health, but gained expansion 
of mind, enriched her imagination, and acquired 
those more free habits of thought which are 
pcarcely compatible with unremitted applicatka. 
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ITet she was impatient of this long-continued 
inaction. "I have found," she says ** (but not 
now for the first time) that any great external 
interest, for a continuance, will not agree with 
my mind; it is living upon dainties, instead of 
plain food. Accustomed to expect my evening's 
entertainment from myself, in some kind of mental 
exertion, a complete relaxation from this, and de- 
pending whoUy, for many months, on external 
means of gratification, is a kind of indulgence 
which will not do to live upon; my mind never 
had so long a holyday, and I feel it is time to send 
it home." 

Referring to the same time, in a letter of a 
later date, she writes — 

"As to my employments during the winter, it 
is very true I have been disappointed in my ex- 
pectations of writing; but I have not neglected a 
fiiTorable opportunity; for none has presented 
itself. I went to Ilfracombe, expecting to find 
there complete retirement, and much leisure. 
You know how mistaken we were in this calcu- 
lation. The engagement of the evening with our 
welcome visiters, completely deprived me of the 
only time I can ever profitably devote to writing. 
I am far, however, from thinking this a lost win- 
ter, or that I have enjoyed a too expensive plea- 
sure; for I would not but have known and seen 
what I have at Ilfracombe, for twice the expense 
of time and money. I do, however, look forward, 
with much satisfaction, to the prospect of resum- 

13* 
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iog my former habits, after this long r^axatMm; 
and whenever I take up the pen again, I hope to 
reap the advantage of the past winter." 

The swell of the sea is not indeed so great at 
Dfracombe, as on the northwestern coast of Corn- 
waU; but when the pent-up tides of the Bristol 
channel meet a hurricane from the Atlantic, and 
the Contention falls upon the sharp and towering 
precipices of this coast, the beauty and terror 
of a sea-storm can hardly be better displayed. 
Not at all intimidated by rain or wind, Jane would 
seldom stay within, when the breaking of the set 
over the house in which we lodged, announced 
the coming storm. 

The neighborhood of Ilfracombe has also, m 
several spots, the charm of rural and sequestered 
be&uty. The deep ravines which commence upon 
the elevated moors, and run down to the sea-side, 
are, many of them, thickly wooded, and studded 
with stone-built, and ivy-covered cottages; and 
though not on the largest scale, some of these 
glens present the most finished combinations of 
picturesque objects. Scenery of this kind de- 
pends upon the decorations of summer, for it& 
effect, much less than the wooded slopes of t 
merely rural country; for there it is alone the 
clustered evergreens that hide the desolation of 
the season; but here the permanent forms are 
equally beautiful with those that are evanescent: 
and indeed, many of these spots produce a more 
cofignious effect upon the mind, in the gloom cf 
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a December aflemoon, than under the splendors 
of July. 

The description with which the Fragment opeos^ 
that stands first among the Poetical Remains, will 
be recognised by the reader who has traversed 
the coast of North Devon. The peculiar scenery 
of Lea filled Jane's imagination; it was her 
fiivorite walk, and having heard the melancholy 
story of a secluded being who, with his maniac 
daughter, had long inhabited one of its few dwell- 
ings, she fixed upon it as the scene of a history 
which floated in her mind for three or four years, 
but of which no more than what is now published, 
was ever committed to paper. 



The following letter to her friend, Mr. J. C, 
should here find a place. 

Ilfracombe, November 14, 1813. 

* * * Though you may consider this as a 
tardy performance of my promise, it is, I assure 
you, but the second letter I have dated from 
hence. I perceive that it is all in vain to run t6 
tbe remotest corner of the earth for retirement 
and leisure ; at least it is in vain to seek for them 
amid the rocks of Ilfracombe. * * * 

I wish I could introduce you for a moment (or 
as much longer as you could stay) to our comfort- 
able fireside, around which we oflen talk of those 
we have lefl, till we forget the distance which 
separates us. ''^ ''^ "^ I promise not to 
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detain you long with descriptions of the scenerf 
around us, to which it would probably be more 
toil than pleasure to listen. For in such cases, 
where the imagination of the writer can fly, that 
of the reader must climb; and perhaps she is 
wholly indisposed to the exertion. Besides that, 
it is not the most agreeable thing to be told that 
" you can form no idea — ^you can't imagine — ^you 
never saw anything like it,'* &c. So then, to 
do the thing more politely, I must tell you that I 
had formed no idea of the kind of scenery with 
which we are surrounded; and that I had never 
before seen any thing like it, was evident from the 
effect it at first produced upon me. 

Ilfracombe is situated in a deep valley, sur- 
rounded on one side by barren hills, and on the 
other by stupendous rocks, which skirt the sea. 
Our lodgings very pleasantly overlook the har- 
bor, which affords us constant entertainment. 
The sea is close behind the house ; and is so near 
a neighbor that, during the last high tides, the 
waves rose in immense sheets of foam, and fell 
over a high wall opposite our chamber windows: 
it also flowed into the house in front, and kept us 
close prisoners. Our walks in every direction are 
so interesting that, while the weather permitted, 
we spent a great part of the day abroad. Our 
rambles among the rocks I enjoy most ; though at 
first they excited sensations of awe and terror, 
rather than of pleasure. But now we climb 
without fear ^mid a wilderness of rocks, where 
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nothing eke can be seen, and nothing heard but 
th« roar of the distant sea: here the onlj path is 
oyer the huge fragments which lie scattered in all 
directions, and which it requires some courage as 
well as dexterity to scale. Besides these, we 
haye seyeral cheerful walks, commanding the sea, 
bounded to the north by a beautiful line of the 
Welsh mountains. Their aspects are very vari- 
ous; at times appearing only like faint clouds in 
the horizon; but when the yreather is clear, and 
the sun shines upon them, they exhibit an exqui* 
site variety of light and shade, and delicate color- 
ii^, jfinished, by distance, like the finest miniature. 
Fro« some of the highest hills we have distinctly 
perceived the buildings on the nearer part of the 
coast; — to the west the wide ocean is before us, 

** Now sparkling with smbeams, now dimpled with oan. 
Now dark with the firesh43loiwiBg gale." 

Hie rocky cliffs of Lundy island add beauty and 
interest to the scene. # # # 



£arly in the spring of the year 1813, we pre- 
pared to leave Ilfracombe: in the expectation of 
doing so, my sister says — 

*• In a week or two we expect to take our leave 
of Ilfracombe: — thus ends another short chapter 
of the little history of life: — like many others, its 
contents have not corresponded with the title: — it 
has disappointed our fears, and greatly exceeded 
our expectations of enjoyment: may it end with a 
hymn of praise! " * 
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The most romantic part of the North Devon 
coast is about eighteen miles east of Ilfracombe: 
this spot we determined to visit, on our way home: 
—the excursion is described by Jane in a letter 
written at Linton, to her father and mother. 

** Here we are at this celebrated part of North 
Devon: we arrived yesterday, about four o'clock; 
and I think you will pity us when I tell you that, 
from an hour afler we lefl Ilfracombe to the 
present moment, it has rained incessantly. We 
calculated upon getting in time enough to ramble 
before evening ; and to spend the whole of this 
day in exploring the beauties of the place; in- 
stead of all this, we have been obliged to ooBtent 
ourselves with sitting before a blazing fire — ^turn- 
lag over an odd volume of the Grentleman's 
Magazine, Warner's Walk in the Western Coun- 
ties, and The Miseries of Human Life. Nor is 
this all ; for I awoke yesterday at Ilfracombe with 
every symptom of a bad cold; which is: now at its 
height; so that I have had no hope of going out, 
even if the weather had cleared up: — this is 
pleasure! Ann and Isaac have twice ventured 
out in the course of the day; and have taken a 
hasty view of the valley of Rocks, and of the 
village of Linmouth ; and I have had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing a description of what I am within 
half a mile of, and came on purpose to see. 
However, not to make the worst of our story, I 
must add, that when we arrived within about two 
iniles of Linton, a scene of grandeur and beauty^ 
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opened upon us which Alone would repay us for 
coming. We had travelled several miles over a 
high^ wild, and dreary tract of country ^ — giving 
the idea of travelling over the world as a planet, 
and rendered still more desolate in appearance by 
torrents of rain. We were obliged to continue in 
the chaise in ascending hills where travellers al- 
most always alight to relieve the horses; and 
were even constrained to do the same in passing 
a frightful precipice, where there is neither fence 
nor hedge; and where a chaise, very lately, fbll 
over. At this point, a fine mountain scene open^ 
ed upon us; and a sudden turn of the road dis- 
coyered the enchanting vale and village of Lin- 
mouth, close to the sea, and at the base of rocks 
of tremendous height, and most exquisitely diveN 
sified in their coloring. Afler a long and steep 
ascent, we reached the inn where, fortunately, the 
room we occupy overlooks a considerable part of 
this fine prospect. This inn stands near the edge 
of the precipice that overhangs thefiea, and seems 
to be in the clouds. To-morrow morning we are 
to meet a chaise from Minehead, at the top of the 
opposite hill — ^the ascent being so steep that 
chaises rarely come across the valley.'* 

The letter is continued fVom Axminster: — "On 
Thursday morning, finding my cold surprisingly 
better, and the weather being finer, I resolved, at 
least, to see the valley of Rocks: so at half^past 
Aye, we set off flill speed; and I was gratified 
with a hasty sight of it. The scene gives the 
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idea of gigantic achitectural ruins; and the im- 
pression left upon my mind by the novelty and at 
lent solemnity of this magnificent scene, will m( 
soon be effaced. We returned to breakfast # 
the inn, and directly afterwards set off to chid) 
the <^posite hill ; attended by a horse with pan- 
niers, carrying our luggage. This walk afforded 
us an opportimity of seeing something oC the 
<beauties of the vale of Linmouth, which I will not 
attempt to describe: at the summit of the hill we 
fimnd our chaise; and at the end of the di^ 
reached Taunton; where we staid a day with Mi, 

!, and the next, set out for Axminster; aad 

&und the kindest welcome from our dear friends." 

With these kind friends, and with others in the 
south of Devon, and Dorsetshire, some weeks 
were very agreeably passed by my sisters, befcMre 
their return to their father's house; where they 
spent the summer. 

During her stay at Ongar, Jane took an active 
part, I believe for the first time, in a Sunday 
school, then lately estabhshed at some distance 
from the town; but of her labors in the Sunday 
school I shall again have occasion to speak. 

On the approach of the autumn it once mare 
seemed desirable to return to Devonshire; and 
Jane's sisterly affection was now tried, not only 
by the call to banish herself from a kind and com- 
fortable home, but by the necessity of leaving be- 
hind the companion of her former excursion; for 
her sister was now preparing for a final separatioB 
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fisom ihe palemal T'Oof. Jane espresso , her ij^fsg- 
nant feelings an this separation ^om Uie OQi«rt«Dt 
CDmpanion lof her life, in ;a letter -addvessed to 
Mr. J. <C. fiome itime after her return to Ser*- 
OBahtie-: — 

U&BCombe, Febiuary 17, 1814. 

Although many months have now elapsed wkOfi 
we parted in the JBarnstaple coafih, and in all that 
time you have received nothing from .me hat m 
postscript, I cannot plead in excuse any of the 
Gt^agemenia with iwhich you accuse me:— ^f the 
whole list, there is not tniore than one that. I can 
plead guilty even of thinking ahout. Yet your 
coiyectufe, that I ^have heen '* wondrous husy,** 
is ptevfectly covrect. Xou >well know how one 
iR8ok rafter another slides away, in every day of 
whieh -(we intend to wxite to our ftiend '* to-mor* 
nour;" :and ntfhen to-morrow comes, even if some 
pMaaing occupation does .not fill it, it <finds us so 
dull and flat, that we resolve to devote. the evening 
tOiiome ''•outer 1 court" {correspondent, for whom 
the only lequisite materials are pen, ink,. and .pa^* 
per. Thus'.it was with me during the months Hif 
November and December: of January I can give 
abetter account; for. one fatal morning, early ;in 
that:month, Jiis8<M. and I set off for Barnstaple. 
Iitaid ''Good'-by; I shall return on Saturday;'' 
fault it was exactly a month before I saw rllfhir 
Qombe .again; being .imprisoned by the snow 4dl 
that 'time. 1 'Wished ito have written to you* from 
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thence, but even friendship is not wann enough to 
keep ink and fingers from freezing during a sharp 
frost; except by the fireside ; and that agreeable 
irio-^fire, friendship, and solitude, did not meet 
me there. I have been returned but a fortnight, 
the last week of which has been occupied in en- 
tertaining Mr. G. who has been our guest. He 
left us this afternoon ; and this evening I am at 
your service; having clearly proved it to be the 
first in the last five months in which I could write 
to you. 

Much has occurred in our little circle since we 
last met; — so much that if you were to ask me 
now, I could scarcely get through the whole. 
The recollection of all that has taken place some- 
times makes me melancholy; and sometimes it 
makes me glad: but oflener, it makes me neither 
the one nor the other: but this indifference, or 
rather sameness of feeling under the important 
changes of life, always makes me melancholy 
when I think about it. 

Afler walking so far through the vale of tears, 
inseparable companions, Ann and Jane are at 
last divided:— a few short interviews is all, per- 
haps, we shall ever more see of each other on this 
side the grave. We are both still in the vale of 
tears, and shall continue to weep and to smile as 
heretofore; but not together: our way will still 
be chequered by cloud and sunshine ; but it may 
often be stormy weather with one, while the other 
18 enjoying a clear sky. But tears will not always 
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flow;-*-the heart-rending feelings once over, and 
the common temperature of happiness returns. 
It is but occasionally that I have leisure to ru- 
minate upon our separation ; and then it is diffi- 
cult fully to realize it. It is very true that we 
cannot always be as miserable as we wish — 
cheerfulness steals upon us insensibly, and we 
are surprised to find ourselves tolerably happy 
again, in spite of our heroic resolutions to the 
contrary. You will think these reflections un- 
suitable to the occasion, and perhaps say, that I 
am too inexperienced in suffering, to offer re- 
marks upon the subject: of this, however, I must 
be allowed to be the best judge: though I have 
hitherto been mercifully preserved from the sever- 
er and more sudden strokes of the rod, I am not 
unacquainted with sorrow; and it is in conse- 
quence of what has passed in my own mind that I 
am skeptical as to the existence of such a thing as 
incurable grief, though it is oflen talked of. ^ - * 



In the beginning of October, Jane and her 
brother were once more comfortably settled at 
Ufracombe; and though the social attractions of 
the place, were now less than they had been in 
our first visit, it still contained kind friends, and 
the advantage of more leisure and seclusion was 
BOW wished for, enjoyed, and improved by my 
sister, who presently resumed her hterary pursuits 
with eagerness. 

JU the close of this year, Jane addressed a let« 
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l0r to her flister, on the occasion of her marrkip 
to the Rev. Joseph Gilbert — ^then one of the t» 
ters of the Independent College at RotberiHan. 
FVom this letter the following passages are ck- 
tracted: — 

" Ilfracombe, December 16,. ISia 
t< Sly dear Ann, 

"I cannot suffer this interesting momisg to 
pass without something of a salutation from IlfnK 
Cfombe;^ and I dare say this letter will arrive in 
good company ; but I am sure no one will addren 
you who can foel on this occasion either so- gM, 
or so sorry as I do. So far as you only are em- 
<5eraed, I think I am entirely glad, and leel as 
perfectly satisfied and happy as one can do about 
untried circumstances. But I cannot forget that 
(his morning which forms one indissoluble paxt- 
nership, dissolves another, which we had aAraoBt 
considered so. From the early days of " Mdl 
and Bett," down to these last times, we haffe 
been more inseparable companions than sisters 
usually are; and our pursuits and interests have 
been the same. My thoughts of late have often 
wandered back to those distant years, and passed 
over the varied scenes which chequered our child- 
hood and youth: — there is scarcely a recollection, 
in all that long period, in which we are not mutu- 
ally concerned, and equally interested. If this 
separation had taken place ten years ago, we 
might, by this time, have been in some degree 
estranged from each other; but having passed so 
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large and important a portion of life in such inti- 
mate union, I think we . may confidently say it 
never will be so. For brothers and sisters to 
separate, is the conunon lot; — for their affection 
and interest to remain unabated is not common ; 
but I am sure it is possible; and I think the 
experience we have already had proves that we 
may expect its continuance. Farewell, my dear 
Ann! and in this emphatical farewell, I would 
comprehend all the wishes, the prayers, the love, 
the joy, and the sorrow, which it would be se 
difficult to express in more words. If there is. a 
dash of bitterness in the grief with which I bid 
you farewell, it is only from the recollection 
diat I have not been to you the sister I might 
have been. My feelings have been so strongly 
excited to day, that I cannot bear more of it ; and 
mast leave you to imagine what more I would 
say on this occasion. 

** I cannot — no, I cannot realize the busy 
scene at the Castle House, nor fancy you in your 
bridal appearance. I intend to place myself 
before the view of the house, about the time I 
imagine you are walking down the gravel-walk, 
and stand there while you are at church, and 
till I think you are coming back again. How 
strange— how sad, that I cannot be with you! 
What a world is this> that its brightest pleaaures 
are, almost invariably,, attended with the keenest 
beart-rendings. " 

My mother '^s feelings in parting with her daughr 
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ter, though she had every reason to rejoice onth^ 
occasion, were very strongly excited; with the 
hope of administering comfort, Jane addressed to 
her a letter, of which the following is a part: — 

*' I hope, that even so soon as this, time has 
performed his kind olSice, and taken off the edge 
of your sorrow. If I did not know that he can 
perform wonders, even in a few days, I could not 
Tenture to say so. I was grieved indeed, but not 
much surprised to hear that you felt the pactiag 
80 acutely; and when reading your descriptioa 
of it, almost congratulated myself that I was m 
far off. Now, however, I would gladly come, 
and be your comforter if I could. My dear father 
and mother, we have felt much for you; — belisYe 
that you have the love and the prayers of your 
absent children. I seldom close my eyes without 
thinking of you, and hoping you are comfortable. 
I feel the separation more this time than I did 
before, though in all other respects I enjoy as 
much comfort as I can expect to do in this world. 
I am rejoiced to know that you have had the solr 
ace of dear S.'s tenderness; and in this respect 
you have indeed been gainers by my absence; 
she has, I know, done all that human sympathy 
caa do, to console and soothe you. 

*' I walked here (to Barnstaple) last Wednes- 
day, with Miss M. without any fatigue, though it 
is te& miles of incessant up and down hill. The 
deepest snow remembered in Devonshire, set in the 

4^ after I came, ^d baa so blocked up the roads, 

I 
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thst I am detained a close prisoner. I intended 
to ha?e returned on Monday; but they are go 
unused to snow here, that no one will venture to 
go, though I should not be afraict. I cannot teU^ 
therefore, how long I may be detained. Though 

I am very comfortable at Mr. 's, I am now 

impatient to return home, as I left, my brothei 
only for a day or two." 

The snow continued to render the road between 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe nearly impassable for 
more than a month. Jane's solicitude on her 
brother's account, induced her to hazard the jour* 
ney the first day on which it was pronounced to be 
practicable; and she returned to Ilfracombe on 
horseback, sometime before any carriage could 
pass the road. 

Without obtruding what relates to myself, more 
than I wish in this memmr, I could not fully dis- 
play the self-denying, indefatigable, and tender 
assiduity with which Jane devoted herself to her 
brother's comfort; to promote his restoration to 
faeakh, was indeed, the business of her life, during 
sereral years. The reader of her memoir must 
BOt forget this principal feature of Jane Taylor's 
character — her generous devotedness to the we)r 
fore of those she loved, though the exemplificar 
tion of it may appear in these pages less promir 
aitntly than it might. 

The seclusion and leisure of this second winter 
at Ilfracombe were employed by my sister in 
wriftiag the greater part of the Tale, published 
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some time afterwards. She commenced it with ft 
specific idea of the qualities she designed to ex-* 
hibit, but with no definite plan for its execution. 
In pursuit of the same general object she followed, 
every day, the suggestion of the moment; and 
this was, perhaps, the only way in which she 
would ever have written. It was her custom, in 
a solitary ramble among the rocks, for half an 
hour after breakfast, t6 seek that pitch of excite- 
ment without which she never took up the pen. 
This fever of thought was usually exhausted ia 
two or three hours of writing, after which she 
enjoyed a social walk, and seldom attempted a 
second effort in the day; for she had now adopt- 
ed the salutary plan of writing in the mormng 
only. To this plan she adhered ever after, witk 
only occasional exceptions. 

i A letter to Mrs. G. exhibits the tranquil happl* 

( ness she enjoyed at Ilfracombe. 

ApriraS, 1814 

# # * I doubt not but your natural vivacity 
and vigor of mind will enable you to retain, 
much longer than I shall, some of the sweetest 
feelings of youth. Those which are connected 
with its follies we wish not to retain; but there is 
a delicious glow of feeling which already I am 
conscious has lost much of its warmth. At this 
beautiful reviving season, I am reminded of that 
spring which is forever passed away. But I 
would not have this letter tinged w;ith the melan- 
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choly such reflections are apt to bring with them, 
especially as it is very far from my usual state of 
feeling. I am as happy now as I can expect ever 
to be in this troublous world; and could I feet & 
little more security of the continuance of my 
present circumstances, I should not have a wish 
witk respect to external things: but this would be 
too much like a rest to be good for me. Even 
the recollection of the spring of life being gone 
by, occasions melancholy only because our view» 
are so much confined to th^ infancy of our exist*- 
eace— -to cultivate an intimacy with the circum* 
otMices relating to its future stages is truly the 
odriy wisdom; for thi» alone can reconcile us to 
^e decaying conditions of mortality. I can easily* 
brieve that those who have but lately entered* 
into the important relations of life, feel rather a» 
if k were but just begun, than approaching its 
termination; but I, who am sailing down the 
stream of time without any such interruption, am 
OMve conscious of progression, and have more lei- 
sure to look back upon the past, and to expect the 
fbtvre. But I had intended quite another strain 
— perhaps the scene before me has made me thus 
sentimental. The tide is just filling the pretty 
harbor, and the evening sun shines mellowly on 
the rich rocky banks opposite, and on the vener- 
able hill which fronts the port. I enjoy, though 
not as I once should have enjoyed, this fine 
spring, in this charming place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEfllDENCE AT M AS AZIOK— PUBLICATION OF ' 
FLAY," AXD "ESSAYS IS RHYME '* —COXTUWTnOS 
TO THE YOUTH'S MAGAZINE. 

Mt sister's literary engagements were suspend- 
ed during the following summer, by our leaving 
Ilfracombe. Having determined to spend tJie 
next winter in Cornwall, we held ourselves ready 
to take the first opportunity that should offer of 
going thither by sea. It was on a fine evening 
ia June that we left Ilfracombe in a small fidiiiig 
vessel, intending to pass round the Land's End, 
to Mount's Bay; but Jane suffered so much fiom 
sickness, that in the evening of the next day we 
landed at St. Ives; and afler spending a few days 
there, proceeded to Marazion, where we had al- 
ready engaged lodgings. 

If she had not found agreeable society at Mara- 
zion, and formed there some friendships which 
she higlily valued, my sister would have contino- 
od to regret the rocks and solitudes of North 
Devon; its gloomy and romantic scenery suited 
peculiarly her tastes, and the temper of her mind, 
which were little pleased by the business, and bu»* 
tie, and open bareness of Cornwall. Yet nothing 
hardly can bo more agreeable than the aspect of 
Mount's Bay; and Penzance is, perhaps, one of 
(ho morit plonsantly situated towns in the kingdom. 
Tho country in its immediate neighborhood if. 
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more wooded than other parts of the county; 1uid 
the Bay, the villages on its margin, the Mount, 
with its castle, and the distant rocky hills, form a 
most complete and pleasing picture. 

At Marazion she staid long enough to form a 
strong local attachment; our mode of life was 
suited to her tastes; her occupations filled her 
thoughts, and were relieved by frequent inter- 
course with two or three individuals whom she 
was happy to call her friends. Speaking of her 
feelings at this time, she says — ' 

* ' The ease, tranquillity, and comfort of my 
present lot, so perfectly congenial to my temper 
and feelings, demand n)y constant thankfulness. 
It is no business of mine to inquire how long it 
will last. Long, I know, it will not last; and this 
I feel so sensibly, that my anxiety for myself, and 
my dear family, lessens as it respects our prosper- 
ity in this world, and increases for better things — 
that it may be well with us all in the next." 

And again, in a letter to her mother — 

'^ Notwithstanding the toil of writing, it has its 
pleasures; and oflen, both this winter and last, 
when I have sat down at ten o^clock, all alone, 
in our snug parlor, with a cheerful fire, and with 
nothing to interrupt me for four hours, I have 
really felt very happy. As to my writing * under 
disadvantageous circumstances,' it is so far from 
being the case, that I am sure I can never expect 
to be more favored. All domestic cares, except 
just giving orders, and settling my accounts, are 
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aelres. But Jane, far from yielding, on her emL 
behalf, to a plea of this kind, adhered so resokite- 
ty to the principle of " doing what she could," 
tlHit 8b« continued her labors in the Sunday sohool 
•dBTHig years of declining health ; and indeed, till 
<lie very last day of her attending public worship, 
«ftFW weeks before her death. 

Soon afler our removal to Marazion, my sister 
resumed writing the Tale she had commenced at 
I^racombe; and late in the same year it was sent 
to- press, under the title of " Display.*' The fe- 
ver with which this little work was received, and 
"Oidre especially the high praise beetowed upon it 
by ' a iew individuals, whose judgment and nin- 
-eetity could not be questioned, produced a very 
desirable effect upon her mind; for it gave her, 
in some degree, that confidence in her own pow- 
iet« which she so much needed. Hitherto, Ae 
had persisted in attributing almost the whole soo- 
cess of the works in which she had had part to 
•her sister; but this was all her own; and she was 
Odnstrained to believe that she could write weU, 
«nd that too in a higher line than she had before 
^ifttempted ;-^for Display was admired on aceoimt 
lof excellences of a higher kind than such as be- 
long merely to an entertaining or pathetic fiction. 
l%ie advice which had been long and often urged 
npon her, of undertaking to write for matare 
-readers, was now greatly corroborated. Yet, 
-perhaps, had she attempted a fiction upon a more 
ei^nded scale, she might have found herself out 
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^er looked back upon the expansion of her views 
and feelings, which took place at this time, with 
great satisfaction. Yet her attachment to the 
principles in which she had been educated did 
not become at all less firm, but on the contrary, 
it was made more decided by the comparison she 
had now the means of forming, between different 
practices and opinions. 

There being , at M arazion no society of con- 
gregational dissenters, Miss Taylor attended al- 
ternately the service of the Established Church, 
-and that of the Wesley an Methodists; and she 
gave her assistance regularly, at the Sunday 
«chool connected with the former — making only 
ihis exception, — ^that she should not be required 
to teach the church catechism. The concession 
was amicably yielded; and in this school she con- 
tinued to labor with great pleasure, during the 
two years of her residence at Marazion. Her 
exertions on the Sunday were however so much 
beyond her strength, that they evidently impaired 
her general health. To those whose six days are 
occupied with general business, or manual labor, 
Sunday school teaching may, by the agreeable 
excitement it affords to the mind, and to the feel- 
ings, be in the very best sense of the Word, a real 
mud beneficial holyday» But so great is the ex- 
haustion consequent upon continued intellectual 
effort, that those who are called to undergo this 
peculiar species of toil may perhaps in most in- 
fltances, lawfully use the day of rest for them- 

VOL. I. 15 
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£ is an instance of what is said about Cmilj; 

lier newlj acquired religion is so far from haying 
made her dull or precise, that there are many 
whom I have seen shake their heads at her joutln 
ibl sprightliness. Yet since she has been a Chris^ 
tian, she says she does not wish to dance, espe- 
cially as it could not be without associating with 
those who think only about this world. As to 
^at Mr. Leddenhurst says about 'dancing 
through the world,' it is a remark I have heard 
made by those who are very far from being puri- 
tanical in their manners, or narrow in their views; 
and I merely understand by it, that a person of a 
contemplative and serious turn of mind, impressed 
with the grand realities of religion, and intent 
upon remedying, as far as possible, the sin and 
misery of the world, will not be much disposed to 
go * dancing through it.' " 

Hie suggestions of her friends were so far ad^ 
mitted, as to induce Miss Taylor to look wider 
abroad than hitherto, for the topics of her next 
undertaking. But to express her opinions on 
grave subjects, in naked prose, was more than 
she could dare. In verse, she felt as if shelter- 
ed. She therefore determined to write what she 
thought and felt, with less reserve than hitherto, 
but under the cover of poetry. Such were the 
views with which (soon after the publication of 
Display) she began writing her '' Essays in 
Rhyme." With an exception presently to ba. 
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mentioned, the composition of this volua&e occu-^ 
pied her time during the remainder of her stay alt 
Marazion. 

Throughout the winter of the year 1814 — 15^ 
my sister read much more than she had ever ke^ 
fore done, m a like extent of time. The woarkd 
she selected were of the kind best adapted to i»- 
figorate the understanding — ^her taste in reading 
was for history, which always excited in her mind 
a much deeper interest than even the most fas* 
cinatiBg fictions; — fictions she did indeed oce«K 
sionally read; but it was only in those seasons 
iHien the exhaustion of long-continued excitemeal 
in writing had rendered her incapable of close at^ 
tention. The interests of reality were fast pre-^ 
vailing over those of the ideal world; her mind,, 
every day more and more, needed the stimulus of 
an object, such as she could deem important; and. 
il became indisposed to exertion, at the imp«lMb 
of mere fancy, or personal feeling. 

T^is marked change in her mind and haibits of 
feeling, was evidently much promoted by the new 
■cenee she witnessed, and the new firiendships she 
temed in CornwalL Before the time of her viail 
to Marazion, she had had too little opportunity of 
beceming acquainted with the sufferings and the 
wante <^ the poor. She knew by report the mb- 
enea and the vices of the read world; bitt her 
experience had scarcely presented to her -any 
cAker evils than those sorrows of the heart, miA 
of the imagination, which are eithi^ wholly 

15* 
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ci, or grcadT ag g ia iate d bj Tmcant and morW 
aad wlhick, lM>weTer intereatiiig wak 
tker lEBT seem, are all more or lesBj«cl»- 

r, if Bol selfisfa in their inflaence. FrMiidslii|i8 
fiterarr friendsiups — and polished laistes, 
the driisfats of l^ncr. and wit and crilicisB, 
fine thins?: and where they exchide either 
fiiwililt or crossness?, ther are good things. But 
is a somd andergtanding. and a rightlj disposed 
heat, thej will sink in esstimation. when we are 
called daflj to administer retief to the oommon 
and real sofferings of homan liiie. And perhaps 
the instances are Terr rare (if indeed soch in- 
stuceB are at all to be found) in which an 
abounding and laborious zeal in works of mercjr, 
exists in union with a strong relish for the plea- 
sures of the imagination. Be this as it nmj, it 
was observable with mj sister, that, in proportion 
as her mind admitted the paramount claims which 
the sufferings of those around us have upon our 
uympathy and our activities, she became less re- 
gardful of the gratifications of taste, and of the 
luxuries and sensibilities of the imagination, and 
more solicitous in all her engagements to pursue 
utility. 

'Hie two or three excellent persons at Marazion, 
whom my sister ever after thought it her happiness 
to have known, were distinguished by their chris- 
tian zeal in every good work; and she at once 
Admitted and cherished, in her own character, the 
JMuence of those solid qualities; 
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The tendency of her acquaintance with Meth^ 
odism was also of the same kind. And while, as 
will be apparent from her letters, she was very 
far from being blind to the defects of that religious 
system, or converted to its peculiar opinions, she 
confessed herself to owe to it a new impression 
of some branches of christian feeling and duty. 

£arly in the year 1816, while still at Marazion, 
Miss Taylor commenced her contributions to the 
Youth's Magazine; which she continued, with 
few exceptions, to supply during the succeeding 
seven years. It was with the most extreipe re- 
luctance, and not without the urgent persuasion 
of those to whose advice she was accustomed to 
listen, that she yielded to the repeated request of 
the conductorsof that publication, to write stated- 
ly for it. She dreaded the bondage which she 
felt such an engagement would bring her 4inder; 
she dreaded, especially, lest the necessity of 
writing at stated times, whether or not she felt a 
spontaneous impulse and excitement, should in- 
duce the habit of prosing; or should impair that 
feeling of sincerity, simplicity, and genuine inter- 
est, with which, hitherto, she had always written ^ 
and without which, to write at aU, she would have 
thought an abuse of her talent, and a presumption 
upon that degree of favor she had won. Happily^ 
these objections were overruled; and soon finding 
herself successful, she felt a pleasure in the em* 
ployment ; and was incited to use her best exer- 
tions to improve, for the highest purposes^ thit 
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opportunity of addressing constantly so large a 
number of young persons. 

To a writer whose invention is fertile, whose 
judgment and taste is matured, and who, above 
all, has too much self-respect to allow him to sink 
into inanity or frivolity, the necessity of writing 
at stated times, may be advantageous; for it is 
likely to produce, at once, freedom, and simplicity 
of style. Under such circumstances, that fastidi- 
ousness which would substitute lifeless proprieties 
for faulty beauties, must be laid aside : — a subject 
having once presented itself to the thoughts, must 
not be dismissed, merely because it seems un** 
promising; and the mind, by the very feeling of 
being tied to an unpronUsing subject, is roused to 
make an extraordinary effort. Thus, I well know, 
it often was with my sister: — and the result has 
been, that this collection of papers contains per- 
haps, her happiest and her most useful composi- 
tions. 

The Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners, 
were finished in the spring of the year 1816. 
Miss Taylor never wrote any thing with so muck 
2est and excitement, as the pieces composing this 
volume. While employed upon them, she was 
almost lost to other interests: — even her prevailing 
domestic tastes seemed forgotten; and in our 
daily walks, she was often quite abstracted from 
the scene around her. 

In truth she had stepped upon ground new to 
herself; and fek an impulse which gave unwonted 
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vigor to her mind. Her impatience of pretension 
and perversity in matters of religion; and her 
piercing discernment of the deceptions of the 
heart, give a peculiar force and pungency to many 
passages in the Essays in Rhyme; while othersr 
are distinguished hy the same interchanging pathos 
and playfulness, which had been displayed in her 
earlier writings. A few lines, perhaps, in this 
volume may have seemed too pungent to some 
readers. This she fully anticipated; but would not 
shrink from the hazard. Her feelings, and her 
judgment, were averse to compromise, or to the 
timid concealment of opinions. Some such con* 
cealraent had been recommended to her by a 
friend, to whom the manuscript had been submit- 
ted, previous to publication: in reply to these^ 
suggestions she says — 

* * It is now time to refer to a former letter of" 
yours, respecting certain passages in the £ssays- 
in Rhyme. It is scarcely necessary to say, after 
having written them, that I do not agree with you, 
as to the propriety of total silence, on all disputed 
subjects. Had that plan been always pursued, 
what would now have been the state of the world! 
I am very far from blaming Mr. Cunningham for 
writing the Velvet Cushion (his doing it unfairly 
is another thing) ; and with regard to introducing 
particular sentiments in works of a general nature, 
it appears to me one of the best ways of doing it. 
Who ever blamed Mrs. More for poking the 
steeple into almost every page of her writings ^ 
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What happened to Miss Hamilton for making the 
hereof her novel a dissenter? or, which is more to 
my purpose, what has been the consequence of the 
severe sarcasms of Cowper upon the church and 
its ministers ? The consequence is, indeed, that 
he is hated by the high-church party; but that 
does neither him nor his works any harm. What 
hann did he suffer from tlie review of his poemA 
when they first appeared, by our old friend the 
Critical Review, when they said — ' This is an at- 
tempt to be witty in very lame verse?' I grant it 
is probable that no proselytes have been gained 
to any party by what he wrote ; but who will deny 
that the diffusion of the liberal sentiments thai 
abound in his writings, has been of great service 
to the cause of truth and moderation? Do not 
suppose I am here placing myself by the sido of 
Cowper; — I am only pleading against the system 
of observing a profound silence on all controveit- 
ed subjects, in works of a general nature." 

To some criticisms of a different kind she thns 
replies. — 

** You will not be surprised, and I am sure you 
will not be offended, to see in how few instances 
I have availed myself of your criticisms, if you 
reconsider the nature of them; — that is, how very 
few were merely literary. To that few I paid 
every attention ; — most of them had already been 
marked for correction, either by myself, or other 
critical friends; but I was disappointed to find so 
few of that description; and still more, to find so 
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many relating to matters of opinion, which jou 
would hardly expect I should give up. I cannot 
guess why the very same opinions— or creed, if 
you please (for I know that is a word you are 
particularly fond of), which were, I helieve, ex- 
pressed with quite as much plainness in ' Display,' 
should ofiend you so much less there. You say, 
indeed, that you have only remarked upon that 
style of language which refers to a party; not to 
a principle; hot on the contrary, I found not a 
single note upon those few passages in which I 
write as a dissenter. If you mean to call religious 
sentiment parly, I shall not dispute the term with 
you. * Christianity has had a great many ill names 
4rom its commencement to this day ; but they haye 
never done it the least harm, nor ever will. Do 
you think I would condemn you for using a prayer- 
book, or kneeling at an altar — ^for going under 
water; or even for wearing a broad brim? No. 
But as I would not make my creed narrower than 
that of the Bible, so I dare not make it wider. 
* There is no other name under Heaven, whereby 
we must be saved: ' — * He that believes shall be 
saved; he that believes not shall be damned.' 
This is all I would contend for, and* all, 1 think, 
that I have contended for, as essential; and if it 
is to this you object, I fear not boldly to say that 
you are wrong. And my heart's desire and prayer 
is, that you may be led, as many a confident op- 
poser has been, to what I must still maintain to 
be *the only place — the feet of Jesus.' 
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** 1 think your prejudice — may I say your party 
spirit (for never does party spirit show itself so 
openly, or speak so narrowly as when it embraces 
the skeptical creed) has got the better of your 
^ood taste, in the present instance: your taste is 
good, when left to its free exercise ; but in several 
of your criticisms I scruple not to say you have, 
under the influence of other feelings, betrayed a 
very bad one. Where, for instance, you object 
to passages that are simple quotations from the 
Bible. Here I can speak quite confidently, in a 
literary view, that the effect of such quotations is 
good ; and that they confer a dignity on the verse. 
Where, for instance, I have introduced, almost 
literally, those passages — ' In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy,' — 'In my father's house are many 
mansions' — I am sure that I am more classical 
than you, in your very ill-chosen remark upon 
them. That these expressions have been quoted 
a thousand times by * Lady Huntingdon; ' or 
' Mr. Huntington, ' cannot render them at all less 
affecting or sublime; and to call such language 
'religious cant,' is in my opinion, irreligious 
cant." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LETTERS WRITTEN FROM CORNWALL. 

TO MRS. W. 

Manizion, June SO, 1814. 
My dear Friend, 

As this is one of our Saint^s days, I cannot do 
bcitter than devote it to my friends : one letter I 
have already despatched to Ongar; and I am 
sure it is quite time to address you, as I believe 
my last letter was written to inform you of our 
arrival at Ilfracombe, though I think the fault has 
act been all on my side. The interval has been 
pretty well filled with incidents: — S. and A. have 
not been idle: — ^you and the Prince Regent have 
been receiving company: — father and mother 
have left the Castle House: — ^we have removed 
to Marazion; and Bonaparte to Elba: — so that 
the world does not pay us the compliment of 
standing still till we have time to animadvert on 
its revolutions. 

I would have waited a week or two longer, 
when I should have llben better able to say how 
well we like our new situicttion, but that I hope 
this will now reach you before your friends leave 
you, as S. mentioned the last week in June for 
returning. To what is she returning ? — I hope to 
a life of usefulness and happiness: I have never 
known one better fitted to enjoy and to adorn th« 

VOL. I. 16 
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peaceful scenes of domestic life, than our dear S. 
Happy is he who is destined, to be the companion 
of them! 

I suppose by this time Mr. C. has been intro- 
duced to his little grandson, with whom I may 
aafely venture to guess he is pleased. I enjoy 
for you, my dear friend, the pure and real pleas- 
ures of the nursery. I am thinking too anxiously 
of dear Ann. The wide distance that separates 
f 8 inoreases this anxiety : — if I could be near hec, 
I should feel comparatively little ; but to wait a 
five or six days' post for such intelligence is what 
I dread. Yet He to whom we should cheerfully 
OMUMt, her, is *' nigh at hand, and not afar off." 

^ « I told S. that we did not think of 
lemrinjjf Ilfracombe till August; but finding that, 
4iiiNEig the summer, it does not often happen that 
voaMls from Cornwall put into Ilfracombe, we 
4olAriiiiDed to avail ourselves of the first good 
Ofiportunity: — ^we regretted that one offered so 
soon: — we had scarcely twenty-four hours' notice. 
Bot our little affairs were soon arranged, and at 
nine o'clock on the evening of the 9th, we set 
sail, and a mild breeze wafled us from our dear 
Qfifmcombe. We were tolerably well till about 
tlM^ middle of the night, when a fresh gale sprang 
up, and firom that time to the moment of our land- 
^iBg, at nine o^doek the following evening, we 
fsSerod continued sickness. We landed at St. 
Ives, and took lodgings there for a week: on FVi- 
49ij eveniog wo reached this place, where we had 
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before engaged lodgings: they are not so pleas- 
antly situated as those we occupied at Ilfracomfai^; 
bat they are comfortable; and our hostess k a 
good woman, who takes pains to please tis. 

Marazion is pleasantly situated on the margiA 
of Mount's Bay, which forms a fine sweep: eb 
the western side lies Penzance, nearly opposite 
to us, at the distance of three miles? — it is a fitae 
ride by the sea side. This morning we have been 
tkere: it is a large and very pleasant towH; and 
being so near, we can have mftny of the convex 
niences it affords. The views here are open ted 
agreeable: St. Michael's Mount is a fine object, 
distant about half a mile, and Penzance and tftie 
adjacent villages very prettily skirt the Bay. We 
were recommended here in preference to Pdift- 
sance, as being milder; and it suits us better on 
account of its being more retired. In spite of 
our nonconformity we shall probably attend at the 
efaapel of ease, at which Mr. — —now officiates^ 
whose name I dare say you have heard. * * * 

TO MISS E. M. 

. Marazion, CorawaTl, July 3, 1814: 

• * * The expectation of shortly leaving^ 
nfiracombe, almost ever since I received yours, 
dated in April, made me defer writing from day 
to day, thinking I should soon be able to tell yod 
where we were destined; but at last we went off 
so suddenly that we had scarcely time to arrange- 
OHDT own little affairs; and although I have felt 
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impalieiit to do so, I would not write immediately 
after obr arriyal here, that I might be better able 
to tell joa how we like Cornwall. I ha^e beea 
aonj to hear that jou are unwell, and I know that 
Jim do not complain of trifles. It is not surprising 
tibat, exchanging the pure air of DcTon for such 
as you are now inhaling, your health should suffer. 
Although there is so little temptation to go abroad^ 
you must not neglect daily exercise. It is not 
complimenting London air too much, to allow that 
it is better out of doors than in. I am not sur- 
prised that London makes you love Devonshire 
more than ever. The sight of it, especially aftw 
a cmisiderable absence, never fails to make me 
low-spirited; and I scarcely know whether this is 
occasioned most by its wretchedness, or its magn^ 
cence. I entirely understand your affection for 
the old mulberry tree: there is a laburnum at 
Colchester which is quite as good a friend of mine. 
I saw it blossom sixteen springs; and plucked a 
spray when I took leave of it, thinking it would 
be a great pleasure to ruminate over it now and 
then, but I believe I have never found time to 
look at it yet: it has lain ever since undisturbed, 
amidst a variety of similar relics, which have been 
abandoned to the same neglect. 

In consequence of strongly urged advice>, we 
determined, early in the year, to remove to 
Cornwall during the summer months; for I could 
not summon courage to undertake the voyage on, 
the approach of the autumnal gales. We had ao^ 
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r imeAded to leave Ilfracombe quite to soon; but a 
£ good opportunity ofiering, we availed ourselves 
of it, and afler a passage more safe than agree** 
ble, landed at St. Ives, from whence we crossed 
to this place; which has been recommended to- 
ns in preference to Penzance; and where we had. 
already engaged lodgings. 

I think you have not been so far in Comwallf 
so I may tell you that we are very pleasantly 
situated on the margin of Mount's Bay, whieb 
forms a fine regular sweep, surrounded by shelter* 
ing bills. Penzance, a very handsome town, at the 
distance of three miles, is in full view^ and with 
its adjacent villages, prettily skirts the bay. The. 
surrounding country is open and cheerful — ^near 
Penzance, pleasantly wooded ; and here and there 
are some shaded and rural spots. St. MiohaePs 
Mount, directly opposite to us, and accessible at 
low water, is the most striking object in the- sceiM'^ 
We have hot yet thoroughly explored it; but it is 
much finer and more picturesque than we had 
expected, from such views as we had seen of it 
Altogether we are pleased with our situation; it 
is a complete contrast to the wild and soUtary 
scenery of Ilfracombe. Being prone to form 
local attachments, I cannot at present decide im- 
partially to which I should give the preference. 
How long we shall sojourn in this land of stran- 
is quite uncertain. I feel with you, that I 
not look forward to distances I may never 
vwdi: and. I too could think of next summer 

16* 
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the deligblfiil hope of again seeing manj thai wn 
dear to me; but I am afraid of expecting it. or <if 
fiMHung any plan beyond to-daj: by painful le»- 
sons I ha^e learned that it is Tain and dangeroas 
to do so. Seldom perhaps till we hare liired long 
enough to observe that the wishes we fiuin for 
ourselves are either directly thwarted, or if in- 
dulged, that they wholly disappoint our expecta- 
tion, are we sincerely disposed to say "Choose 
thou mine inheritance for me. " When such wishes 
appear very moderate and limited — falling far 
short even of the common objects of worldly pur- 
suit — ^when we ask neither for length of days, 
riches, nor honors; but only for some one fiuror- 
ite comfort, we are almost ready to expect that 
such a reasonable request will be granted; and it 
is well if we are taught, either by being disap- 
pointed of it, or with it, that eager desires for any 
thing short of the favor of God, are displeasing 
to Him, and injurious to ourselves : there is a sweet 
feeling of security in committing our future way 
to Him, with an entire dependance on his wisdom 
and goodness, and a cordial acquiescence in hi^^ 
fippointments. * *= * ^ 

TO MR. J. C. 

Marazion, September 33, 1814: 

m 

# # # Now that you are so much a man of 
business I should really scruple to intrude upon 
you with four pages of tlioughts and reflections, if 
{ were not persuadecl that there are frequent 
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moments when, in all respects essential to true 
friendship and friendly intercourse, you are what 
you were in times that are past. And as I feel it 
to be pleasant and refreshings to sit down and con- 
verse with you as we were wont, so I have no 
doubt you will still peruse the somethings or 
nothings that may escape from my pen with a 
kindred feeling. Months have passed since I 
wrote to you; and in the interval I have travelled 
a hundred miles further west, and seen many new 
places and faces: but this I can say (and I hope 
you will think it worth sending three hundred 
miles to tell you) that associating with strangers, 
so far from alienating my thoughts and affections 
from those I have long known and valued, attaches 
me still more to them. I am surrounded with 
those who know that I am — Mis& Taylor; but 
know not that I am — *' Jane;" and it sometimes 
makes me sigh for a renewal of intercourse with 
those who, for that simple reason, have yielded 
me an unmerited share of their regard. The 
many follies, infirmities, and dificiencies which 
are intimately known to them, may, it is true, be 
partially and for a time concealed from strangers; 
but yet, I would rather be with those who, ** with 
all my faults, have loved me still." * * « 
* * * Nothing can be more tranquil 
and agreeable than the manner in which our time 
passes here: we are both sufficiently occupied to 
preserve us from dulness; nor do we need other 
relaxation than the pleasure of conversing with 
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each other in those hours of the day which we 
spend together. We have, however, some society 
liere — more indeed than at lifracombe. I wouU 
gladly avoid the trouble of it; but I know it is 
good for me to be obliged to exert myi^elf in coin 
versation sometimes. * * * 

* * ^ I do not think my attachment to 
nonconformity is likely to be at all shaken by my 
present circumstances; on the contrary, I long to 
attend ''among my own people," and to worship 
in the simplicity of the gospel. Yet it is both, 
pleasant and useful to associate with good peopls 
¥^o differ from ourselves. 

It is not from intention, but accident, that I am 
writing to you on this day of the month. Yon 
remember, J dare say, the advanced stage at 
which I am arrived: — at five and twenty I regret- 
ted the departure of youth ; but now I am quite 
reconciled to being as old as I am. In looking 
back upon the past, nothing strikes me so forcibly, 
for future benefit, as the different sensations occa* 
sioned by a review of its misfortunea, and its/oufti. 
Upon seasons of care, anxiety, and distress, of 
which (though they have been comparatively few 
and light) I can remember some, I can reflect 
without a feeling of regret or uneasiness; indeed 
there is a kind of satisfaction and complacency in 
looking back upon scenes of suffering; while the 
mistakes, follies, and sins, that have marked my 
life, are sources of present and perpetual un^ 
easiness. Of this, past experience and {Hreaeot 
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feeling tend increasingly to convince me, that, 
"whatever afflictions may be appointed for me in 
future, if, in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years (should I see so many) I shall attain more 
holiness, I shall also enjoy more happiness, than 
in the years that are past. To do quietly the 
duties of to-day, without ambition, and without 
anxiety, is to ensure comfort; — and comfort is a 
word that suits better the present state than hap- 
piness; and in truth it is all that would be desired 
by us if our thoughts were familiar with death and 
eternity; — if we habitually remembered that the 
time is short — that all we are most interested 
about is passing away, and that the flower we best 
love fadeth. # # # 

TO MISS E. M. 

Marazion, May 31, 1815^ 
My dear Friend, 

Although I quite forget the date of my la^, I 
know that I have many times since felt much in* 
clined to converse with you; and that I have not 
written before is only owing to the constant recur- 
rence of some employment that is more imme- 
diately pressing, and whose plea is more readily 
admitted, because it is usually something that re-> 
qnires less exertion than writing, even to so kind 
and candid a friend as you, to whom I know the 
most simple expressions of regard are more agree- 
able than a studied epistle. Some people think it 
a great recommendation to be able to write a 
<' clever letter;" but if there is any thing I dislike 
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to rcceire, or that I am unambitioas of writkig, k 
m m rUttr letter; bj which I mean a letter dm 
cdubits obTKMisly an endeaTor to be smart md 
pointed, or worse still — fine and sent intn taL h 
I am sore too will think with me. But to mj 
mind, it is generallj an efiort to saj aa^ 
tfong bejond how dVe do; and therefore, I oftea 
delay the task in hope of an hoar of vigor, tifi 
dioae who are oftenest remembered, might fidriy 
imagine themselTes forgotten: bat now, though I 
ttn flat and chillj, and have more than half i 
head-ache, I am determined to spend the monui^ 
with joa. 

What you told me in yoar last lett^, made dm 
almost envy the situation of those to whom r^ 
gion appears as a glorious novelty, and who enb 
braoe it with all the ardor, and gratitude, and joy, 
of a nowly received message from heaven. They 
who, *' from their childhood, have been taught the 
Holy Scriptures" have, no doubt, their advantages; 
but how liable are these advantages to be abused! 
Jl ol\nii happens, I believe, that persons who have 
bt^t^n l(Uif( familiar with the name of Jesus, as the 
aiinwrV friend, are shamed out of their coldnefs 
ami uo^ligcnco by the warmth and energy of those 
whoMO eyes are newly opened to behold him. 

To inquiries, such as those which you make 
fftjativo to your not having felt the strong convio* 
tioni«, and the overwhelming fears that many e:t» 
IH^rit^noe in the commencement of their religious 
QOUNO, I have heard the most judicious Christians 
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l^eply, that a holy walk with God, a humble con- 
sciousness of preferring Him, and his service, to 
aj9t)r other thing, is a better and safer evidence of 
a, real change of heart, than a reference to the 
nost remarkable emotions of mind, at any partic- 
ular time. The Bible does not specify any cer- 
teiA measure of terror, or any violent apprehen- 
•ions of the Divine anger, as essential to true 
Qoaversion. — *' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
tad thou shalt be saved," is its simple declaration; 
and as the evidence that we do believe, and that 
our repentance is genuine, we must '* bring forth 
the fruits of righteousness." True sorrow for 
sill, flowing from a contemplation of Divine mer- 
q]F» which is called in th^ Scriptures *' a broken 
heart," is surely a more acceptable sacrifice than 
the most fearful apprehen»ons of Divine wrath. 

I: cannot pass over in silence your hint on the 
subject of church communion. Although it is 
nowhere mentioned as essential to salvation, yet 
the tender injunction of our Lord — ''Do this in 
remembrance of me," is so forcible an appeal to 
our. gratitude, that the neglect of it cannot be con- 
sidered an immaterial circumstance. If the rules 
of a society, calling itself a church of Christ, are 
so strict as to present any real obstacle to a humr- 
hle candidate, they must be unscriptural. And 
i||:Some places, where a full written account of the 
candidate's religious history and feelings is made 
9ifk:indMap€mahle condition of admission, such rules 
Ofvi un9ciipltjur€U: though, even then, whether the 
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exactioo should be conBidered as a real obstacle, 
i» a serious question. Id most cases, I believe, i 
private cooversatioo with the minister, ar m chiii- 
tsan friend, is deemed sufficient ; and wbether ss^ 
or in writing, a simple and general professioD of 
Irust in the Lord Jesus, and of willingness to sti' 
render heart and life to his service, is all tint 
would be required. Many, no doubt, would be 
better pleased with a circumstantial experience; 
but I believe it is very rarely demanded; and I am 
sure it would not be by your present pastor. Yoo 
know too, that what is communicated on sudi 
occasions is not heard or read by a whole coo* 
gregation, but only by the members of the church; 
and that, in the absence of the candidate. Tlie 
admission of a member is always considered as 
a pleasing and profitable, not an awkward or for* 
midable service, by those who witness or are en- 
gaged in it. * * * 

TO MRS. W. 

Marazion, Sept 19, 181S. 
My d«ar Priend, ' » k i 

It is quite time to ask you how you do once 
again upon paper, though if you did but know it^ 
I am very oflen making the inquiry in my 
thoughts. I have so many far distant and dear 
friends to think of now, that my thoughts are be- 
come quite expert at the business, and fly fronot 
Ongar to Rotherham, and from thence to Axmin- 
ster, Bridport, or London, with wonderful ease 
and expedition. There was a passage in your 
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last letter, which brought old days so forcibly and 
suddenly to my recollection, that it made my tears 
overflow before I was aware. There is a long 
train of recollections, you know, connected with 
those days; but they are over and gone — all is 
settled, and well settled. For myself, as to ex- 
ternal things, I. was never so happy — I should 
rather say so comfortable (for that word best suits 
this world) as I am now^ The last two years of 
niy life have been so tranquil, so free from irrita- 
tion, passed in a manner so suited to my taste and 
temper, with such a beloved and congenial com- 
panion — they have been so occupied with agree- 
able employments, and so enlivened at times by 
pleasant society, that I have often thought, should 
any thing occur to alter my present lot, I shotdd 
look back upon it as the brightest spot in my life. 
— ^Ah well! I hope I am in some degree willing 
to commit the future to one who knows how to 
control it, and who will certainly prolong my pre- 
sent comfort if it is for my good. 

I heard from a little news, which did but 

serve to set off our perfect tranquillity to more 
advantage. * # # 

* * * Oh what a world it is! Well 
indeed if we learn from such things to despise it 
in the right way, and to be looking towards a bet- 
ter country 

VOL. I. 17 
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TO mSS M. H— E. 

■ouoes commeiiceineiit of oar ear- 
(, iDf dear M. was so diacordanft wMk 
fecliagB , at the momeiit of receiTuig jrour tf- 
BTy that I detenraned to break througll 
iB i fj^iaiiii at once. But if joo do not fbllov 
■If emqile, I ahaD consider it as a signal lor r»- 
t ^ii iM ug to the Qsaal formahtj in the next. 

Tour kind letter was gratifying to me as a bet- 
ter eiidence of real regard than the most elabo- 
rate epistle. I thank jon for joor many ezpres- 
of friendship. If I were conscious of 
been a friend to jon in eyerj and the best 
», I should receiTe them with unmixed pleas- 
I am, howerer, the more obliged for afiee- 
which most orerlook so manj deficiencies, 
iaperfectioos, and infirmities, as a twelvemonth's 
iaftercoiirse has exhibited to joor view. I saj 
this, not as a flourish, but from the bottcHO of mj 
heart. It was some time after your departure 
before I quite ceased to listen for the well-known 
step upon the stairs: for a few days I was misera- 
bly flat, and unable to take any interest in my 
employments. But I have by this time begun to 
be again sensible of the pleasures of regularity, 
and of the satisfaction of resting in some degree 
upon myself. This revival, however, is not ac- 
companied by any diruinution of regard towards 
those who are gone. The substantial pleasure of 
having gained a /rtend— of having one more heart 
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in this cold world with which I can feel sympathy^ 
and from which I may expect it, remains. And 
as for the rest — the relief and recreation of fre- 
quent intercourse — it is a pleasure which, howey-^ 
er desirable, may be cheerfully resigned, without 
at all impairing friendship; and which, indeed, 
might have been enjoyed independently of any 
feeling that deserves the name. « « * 

TO MISS E. M 

Manudon, Januaiy 16, 1816» 

* * * Here we are surrounded by Me- 
thodists; and have the opportunity of knowing 
what Methodism really is. We usually attend at 
their chapel: their preachers generally appear ta 
be zealous and devoted men; and their preaching 
well adapted to be useful to the class of persona 
who are their hearers. I have never any where 
before seen so general a profession of religion; 
and there is every reason to believe it is more 
than a profession with many. A little romantic 
fishing town, just opposite to us across the bay, 
contains, we are told, a large society of experi-^ 
enced and fervent Christians; and it is the case 
with many of the forlorn, desolate looking villages 
in the neighborhood, that seem in all things else 
a century or two behind the rest of the world. 

• * * When one has been screwed up 
fiw some time with narrow-minded people, it is nc 
small relief too meet with those of enlarged and 
Ubcnd views'^ especially if their piety does not 
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hj dbeir imelligeiice. Bat I aoi indeci 

■■fliMPl to bebeve that the jiioor in eiaj 

tjbe BeotaDj poor, are generaDj the lich- 

m hoA — that thej receire the gospel wan 

w$ k tB, without reaaonings and disputiiigi, 

Ihre vpon it more entirelj, and moie hi^ 

pay * • * 

TO THE SAME. 

Xanzloa. ApnlH 1S16. 

* ^ I am glad too have heard and 

were ^eaaed with 3Ir. , and wish jou knew 

as a poulor conqmnioa: — one does not oftea 
with a person so completely inf ellectaaL 
Of Methodism and Arminianism, I knew scarce- 
Ij DMire than the names before I came here, and 
am Teij glad of having seen them for myself 
Cornwall certainly ofiers a favorable specimen of 
the Methodists: the good thej hare done is an- 
^estionable, even bj the most prejudiced wit- 
nesses. Bat what they have effected is fairij 
attribatable to their zeal and laborioosness, rather 
than to their peculiar opinions. The ignorant 
poor, when thej become pious, are so almost ex- 
clusively ** taught of €rt)d " — they are so little 
encumbered with human knowledge, that I be- 
lieve it makes very little practical difference in- 
deed whether they are called Arminians or Cal- 
▼inists. The same unerring Spirit guides the 
minds' of both to all essential truth. But does it 
not seem that opinions are of more importance, 
and produce more decided effects in the more 
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ealtivated? I think I have lately witnessed some 
such effects. An Arminian who is much interefllr 
ed in his peculiar views, unconsciously perhapr 
to himself, very sparingly and partially exhihita 
in his preaching the good news of the christian* 
system: — ^he seems fearful of preaching a too free 
salvation for sinners. I am far from saying that 
this is the case generally with the Methodiai 
preachers; but I am sure it was the case with the^ 
most zealous Arminian I ever heard or knew^ 
3ut if peculiar opinions give a bias to the strain 
of preaching on one side, there can be no doubt 
that it does so in a much more baleful degree on. 
the other. • I would much rather, as I value my 
soul's safety, attend the preaching of an Armin- 
ian, than of a high Galvinist; I have heard a few 
of these preachers, and have seen and heanii 
much of the effects of such doctrine among the 
conunon people. It is said to be just now a fast 
spreading evil among the evangelical clergy of 
the establishment; and it is spreading like a lep- 
roey among the ignorant in all denominations. 
I believe there is scarcely any tendency towards 
it among the regular dissenting nuimsten; but 
some of their flocks are infected. There is some- 
thing so flattering, and imposing, and c^mfortabk^ 
in the statements of preachers of th^ class, and 
the evil (except in avowed AntiiK>inianism) is so 
much concealed, that it is no winder the doctrino 
18 eagerly embraced by those who wish for a cheap 
and indulgent way of gettiiig to heaven; nor evon 

It* 
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that many of the sincere and humble are led mto 
the snare. If the accounts we hear are correct, 
it ia not Towgood, but high Calvinism that has 

lodaced Mr. to leave the establishment: — k 

ia said he objects especiallj to reading the Ten 
Commandments ! 

Having heard and seen so much of the evil 
t^idencj of these sentiments, I was verj aorry to 
hear lately that they had found their way to ' : at 
least what I heard led me to suppose that it was 
so: — ^Lt was said that Mr. ■ h ad lately profess- 
ed that a great change had t£iken place in his 
▼lews; — that he now perceived he had never 
before known or preached the gospel; and thai/ 
the minds, of many of his most pious hearers had, 
in consequence of this change, been very much 
unsettled; but that they were now falling into his 
views. Now though it would be wroi^ to judge 
upon this evidence alone, yet this is so precisely 
the language of the party, that one cannot but 
fear that the fact is as I have supposed. 
* * * * Many of the people, I have 
no doubt, are so truly Christians that their own 
minds may sustain but little injury, and their lives 
continue as ornamental to their profession as be> 
fore ; but it is not probable that this will be the 
case with t^e majority. It is certainly a tempta- 
tion to a youivf^ man to preach in that strain, for 
nothing will so certainly ensure popularity. 

I am glad that so favorable a change has taken 
place at — •. — , and hope. 'Sj/lr^ — « — may find somp 
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judicious guide to direct his inquiries ; though if 
he is indeed inquiring, he will doubtless be direct- 
ed well at last. I have lately read an excellent 
paper on Hyper-calvinism explaining some causes 
of its growth, and especially tracing it to a bAck- 
wardness on the part of many professedly evan- 
gelical ministers in introducing the grand truths 
of the gospel ; so that their hearers, having real 
cause of complaint, readily run to the opposite 
extreme. 

You have indeed been led to the true, the only 
way of solving your difficulties on some of the 
deeper doctrines of religion. Every attempt to 
explain them has, to me, always rather increased 
than removed the difficulty, and my own discour^ 
agement. But certainly I should not fly to ^^rmkir 
ianism in order to escape from it. This system 
may indeed seem to remove the difficulty a step 
further off; but there it meets us agtun, just the 
same as before, unless the onmipotence and 
omniscience of God be disputed. But let us 
wait : — it is but a little while and we shall com- 
prehend something of the depths of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God; though now '' unsearcha- 
ble and past finding out.'* How chilling are the 
very terms of controversy, and how unlike the 
language of the Bible ! To live near to God, to 
walk humbly with Him, is the surest way of 
having our minds satisfied on these points. *' The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him^: 
He will show them His covenant." * * * 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

VISrrS— RESIDENCE AT ONGAR, AND AT HASTINGS. 

The consequences of the great and long sus- 
tained excitement occasioned by writing the 
Essays in Rhyme, upon my sister's health and 
spirits, were such as seemed to render change of 
scene, and complete relaxation, necessary. She 
therefore determined to spend some part of the 
ensuing summer in Yorkshire. We left Marazion 
in the month of June, 1816; and afler an agreear 
ble journey of a week, reached Masbro' near 
Rotherham, where Mr. Gilbert then resided. 
This visit afforded the most delightful and bene- 
ficial relaxation to her mind, by yielding her both 
the lively enjoyments of a renewed intercourse 
with those most dear to her; and the pleasures of 
an introduction to the very intelligent and agreea* 
ble society of that neighborhood. 

Six weeks were thus pleasantly passed in YoA- 
shire: in August we returned to Ongar, afler an 
absence from home of nearly three years. In 
this interval my father had lefl the Castle House, 
and removed to a farm-house a short distance firont 
the town: with this house, and its garden, my 
sister was delighted, and felt the highest pleasure 
— a pleasure altogether congenial with her charac- 
ter, in being once again in seclusion^ with those- 
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sbe most loved. Her feelings in this return home 
are described in a letter of this date : — 

TO MISS A. M. 

Ongar, Aug. 38, 1816. 

# # # Your welcome letter found me at 
Sheffield, and arrived when I was in a party of 
agreeable friends; but I gladly stole away for a 
short time to give it a hasty perusal, reserving for 
the first leisure hour a more careful one. It was 
indeed welcome, and truly gratifying to me, my^ 
dear friend ; and for all the kindness it breathes, 
I thank you sincerely. But why have you neg- 
lected to fulfil your promise of telling me some- 
thing of j^otiroclf — body and mind? I can only 
gather from one expression, that you have been 
unWell ; but to what extent, I am lefl to conjec- 
ture. Do not fail in this respect again; but re- 
member what I have oflen told you, that the surest 
way of making your letters interesting, is to let 
them contain particulars respecting yourself. I 
shall be severely punished indeed for having made 
*' Egotism" the subject of one of my " Rhymei^," 
if it should influence any of my friends to refrain 
from those communications, on which the interest 
of a friendly correspondence entirely depends. In 
truth, I have found it one of the inconveniences 
attendant upon making one's opinions public (and 
I assure you these inconveniences are not few). 
that others are apt to suppose one is always on 
the watch for those failings that have been cen-* 
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■wed; or that the censure or raillery was diredei 
against some individual. I assure you it is rau^ 
more from a knowledge of my own heart, tim 
from observation on the failings of others, that I 
have been impelled to write on the subjects I 
have chosen. 

I wish this fine morning I could take a tuis 
with you in your pleasant garden, and talk instead 
of write ; or rather, if wishing were of any avail, 
I would wish that you could t£ike a turn with me 
in mine, which I think you would enjoy. I mnat 
however, tell you soiiietbing of our movements. 
We staid a fortnight longer with Ann than we 
proposed; the time passed pleasantly, and we 
were unwilling to part. I think, however, yon, 
who know my taste for retirement, and my dishka 
of general company , would have pitied me if yoa 
had seen the continued bustle of visiting with 
which my time was occupied. The contrast with 
our mode of life at Marazion was as great as it 
could be : perhaps the total change of scene waa 
what I needed. 

On the 13th of August we lefl Rotherham, and 
in a few days reached our dear paternal home, 
after an absence of three years. It was indeed 
a joyful meeting; and when, that evening, we 
once more knelt around the family altar, I believe 
our hearts glowed with gratitude to Him who had 
permitted us thus to assemble in peace and com- 
fort, and had disappointed all our fears. Here 
we are again in complete retirement; aod 9, 
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sweeter retreat I do not wish for. We are nearly 
a mile from the town, and surrounded with the 
green fields. The house is an old fashioned 
place, with a pretty garden, which it is the delight 
of my fkther and mother to cultivate; at the door 
is a rural porch, covered with a vine. Here we 
are rarely interrupted by any one; and although 
only twenty miles from the great world, we enjoy 
the most delightful seclusion. The rooms are 
large and pleasant, and the whole has exactly that 
rural air which we all so much admire » # * # 
During this visit at home, Jane and her mother 
projected a work to be executed conjointly, in the 
form of a correspondence between a mother and 
her daughter, at school. These letters ^ere 
commenced at Ongar, and completed at Hastings, 
where we passed the whole of the following win- 
ter. The composition of her part of these letters, 
together with her stated contributions to the 
Youth's Magazine, furnished her with just so 
much literary employment at Hastings, as Was 
consistent with her health, which had materially 
suffered by the too great exertion she had made 
the preceding winter. She now devoted a much 
Icurger proportion of her time to reading, than at 
any former period. The usual consequence of 
much reading she soon felt and regretted ; namely, 
a great indisposition to the exertion necessary for 
writing. And, indeed, ader this time, she never 
again surrendered herself fully to the excitement 
necessary for productive efforts of the mind. 
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The months passed at Hastings, were pasaod 
in complete seclusion from society: — it was, how* 
(dver, to my sister an agreeable winter ; for thougk 
she could relish the pleasures of gener^ society, 
when they came in her way; they were what she 
never sought or wished for, when deprived of 
them: and, of the society of her dearest friends, 
she had long been accustomed to be deprived. 
With the pleasures of regular employment, books 
and fire-side comforts, she was ever satisfied and 
delighted. Writing to her sister from Hastings, 
she says: — 

'' We have had a peaceful, comfortable winter: 
all I have wanted to make it as comfortable to me 
as formerly, was the same interesting employment. 
In the prospect of returning to Ongar, I feel 
keenly the pleasantness of the situation, and the 
affection of my family. The former is much more 
to me than you would imagine from what you saw 
of me in a much finer country. There is a com- 
posure of mind, and freedom from excitement, 
which is essential to my enjoyment of the coun- 
try; and its being then the time of the Essays 
coming out, together with all the bustle and vari^ 
ety, totally destroyed that composure; but I can 
truly say — 

' I would not for a wcwld of gold. 
That nature's lovely face should tire.' 

And though the time of romance is over, I re- 
joice to feel in myself an increasing capability 
of intellectual pleasure. Excuse me, dear Ann, 
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iar thii pure egotism, and for reflections whioh^ to 
70U, surrounded bj so many pressing realities, 
must seem trivial. But to none of mj married 
friends, except you, can I write of my own inter*- 
ests, without feeling that I am intruding upon 
theirs. I feel, in writing to them, that they are 
married. But I except you, dear Ann, not only 
because you are a kind sister; but because you 
retain the enthusiasm of other days: — ^you are not 
hardened and blunted by the world.'' 



The leisure enjoyed by my sister at Hastings 
was employed in maintaining intercourse with her 
friends. 

TO MISS M. H— E. 

HastmgB, December 10, 1816. 

If you Knew the glow of pleasure and affection 
with which I take up my long-neglected pen^ 
every suspicion of neglect which my silence may 
have occasioned would be dispelled. I know of 
few things that would give me greater pleasure 
than your taking a place at our new flre-side; and 
as the best substitute for that unattainable pleas- 
ure, I do hope you will, as soon as compatible 
with your engagements, let me receive another of 
your interesting, and ever-welcome epistles. ^ * 

* # * Here we are enjojdng as much 

comfort as I expect in this world. Our lodgings 

are pleasanter than those we occupied at Mara- 

zion. We are close to the sea; and all the 
VOL. 1. 18 
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rooms command a full view of it. Hastings, tKyw- 
ever, affords by no means the quiet seclusioD 
which we there enjoyed. In summer, of course, 
it is crammed with Londoners; and even through 
the winter many families remain; so that the 
walks, though very picturesque, are continually 
mvaded. * * * 

I think my last was written from Sheffield. 
We soon afler took a painful leave of our dear 
sister; and returned, afler three years' absence, to 
Ongar. Oh, what a pleasure it was to be wel- 
comed by kind parents to a home! Nothing could 
exceed their kindness and indulgence all the time 
we were there ; and afler so long an interval, we 
knew how to value this affection. They thought 
me not looking well; and it has been my dear 
mother's constant business to nurse me up again 
during my stay. Our house stands alone in a 
pretty country: it is an old farm hoiisei-^niore 
picturesque than splendid, and therefore it suits 
both our tastes and our fortunes. I enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly the three quiet months we spent there: 
all my love of nature returned in a scene so well 
adapted to excite it ; and it was delightful to see 
our dear father and mother enjoying, in their de- 
clining years, so peaceful a retreat, and wishing 
for no other pleasures than their house and gar- 
den, and their mutual affection afford. 

Although I have dwelt so long upon our affairs 
and adventures, I must a little longer continue the 
aame strain, to thank you for the generous and 
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candid praise you have bestowed upon my last 
volume. I do assure you that the sensible and 
sincerely expressed approbation of the friends I 
love is far more gratifying to me than that of a 
world of strangers: and from you I feel especially 
pleased to receive this approbation; because the 
book contains some lines with which you must be 
so far from pleased, that nothing but genuine 
liberality could enable you to judge favorably of 
the remainder. I would that my spirit were as 
catholic as yours! * * # 

TO MISS E. M. 

Hastings, March 7, 1817. 

* * * As I feel obliged to my friends 
for remembering me ever, I do not complain^ 
though I may regret a long silence. Of all things 
I dread having to do with affrontckble people; and 
therefore have always endeavored to avoid this 
disposition myself Besides, as, in the present 
instance, I am chargeable with a long silence, I 
have no right to find fault with you. That feeling 
of self-importance which leads one to make a 
large demand upon the recollections and atten- 
tions of friends is gradually cured by time and 
experience, if not by good sense and reflection: 
and altogether it is, I hope, pretty well damped 
in me. For a few weeks during the last summer, 
I felt much pleasure in the thought of being once 
more within reach of you; but that plan was 
abandoned, and I have now little expectation ot 
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■eeing North Devon again. It is a country I 
shall always remember with interest, both on a&> 
count of the friends I found there, and because it 
was the first romantic country I had ever sees; 
and that first vivid impression is such as wiU 
never be effaced. I am glad however that mj 
North Devon friends are not fixtures, like its 
hiUs. # * # 

I am sorry to hear of the unpleasant circum« 

stances at . People will never understand 

that it is not religion, but irreligion that causes 
these mischiefs. If ''the children of €rod are 
peace-makers," surely the breakers of peace can- 
not claim Him for their Father. I remember 
J)Sim " ■ , and she was what you describe. I 

knew one in still humbler life at of the same 

sort. She was a servant in the house we occupied 
there for a few months; — amethodist, and of such 
slender abilities that she could rarely understand 
a common order, till it had been repeated once or 
twice: yet she was indeed *' wise unto salvation.'* 
Her conversation (perfectly unaffected and unas- 
suming) wa^ on religious subjects, enlightened 
and edifying. Her plain face beamed till it was 
beautiful with christian love and peace. I re- 
member her with affection and respect. How 
strange it seems that in christian societies so few 
should be found who thus ^^ adorn the doctrine 
they profess in all things." Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than such a state of things. But, in 
Que sense, we have nothing to do ezQeot without 
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selves. If our own lamps be not burning, we 
might find better employment than to lament the 
lukewarmness of others. 

How strange that those who know thej must 
die, should ever feel indifferent about the future 
world ! It is one of the strongest marks of a de- 
praved nature— one of the greatest wonders of 
the present state. I have sometimes thought that 
more might be done than is commonly attempted 
in education, to familiarize the idea of death to 
the minds of children, by representing it as the 
grand event for which they are born; and thue 
making a future state the object of their chief 
interest and ambition: perhaps something more 
might be done ; — but after all, we know and feel^ 
that nothing but the mighty power of Grod can 
overcome the earthliness of the mind, and give it 
the discernment of things spiritual. * Hh ^ 

TO MISS A. M. 

Hastings, Maich 18, 1817. 

* * * This fine weather reminds me strong- 
ly of Marazion. I look at the sea, and sometinaRes 
fancy I am on the shores of Mount's Bay; and 
eometimes wish myself on board one of the ves- 
sels we see passing down channel, which might 
in a few hours convey me to those firom whose 
society I am separated. But though this may not 
be, the time is fast coming when there will be 
only a dark river to pass, in order to unite us. 

Tbe indistinct ideas we have of ^ unseen world, 

18* 
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render it difficult to deriye so much pleasure from 
audi thoughts as they are fitted to yield. Yet 
when we recollect how soon this fearful strean 
be forded, it is surprising that we can feel 
interest in any thing beside. But alas! our 
eyes are beclouded, and not so much by the fean 
of death, as by the cares and interests of life; at 
least it is thus with me. The longer we live, the 
■M>re we see of the weakness, deceitfulness, and 
Tanity of our hearts, and of the inefficiency of 
outward circumstances to rectify these inward, 
de^p-rooted evils. I used to think, when I wai 
more exposed to the common snares of the world 
than I have laCSly been, that if I were but comp 
pietely secluded fi'om it, I should find it compar* 
alively easy to make progress in the divine lila 
But I have had the most humbling proofe that the 
evU lies within. « * * 

TO MISS M. H— E. 

HasdngB, March 18, 1817. 

* * * Since I have been here I have looked 
back with more regret than ever to the ehori 
season of my intimacy with you. Until within a 
few days, I have not conversed with a human 
being since I came to Hastings, except my broth- 
er and the people of the house. The dissenting 
minister of the chapel died very soon after we 
came here; since that time there has been no 
minister settled at the place. We have generally 
attended at church. Mr. — -^, whom I nientioB- 
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ed to you, has preached, during the winter, in 
both churches: they have been unusually crowd- 
ed, and much attention has been excited, at least 
among the common people; the higher classes 
complain of his Methodism: he preaches with 
much earnestness and faithfulness; and it is to be 
boped will do good. # * * 

I was sure, my dear friend, before your lost 
letter convinced me of it, that, in your present 
solitude and banishment from external excitements, 
your mind would grow, and your graces brighten. 
So that when you are restored to the pleasures of 
society, you will be prepared to meet its dangers. 
Ah! it is easier to *' keep the heart with all dill* 
gence" amongst common, than amongst inter- 
esting people, is it not ? That the seat of the 
evil, however, is not in the world without, but in 
the heart, I have the fullest conviction. It may 
be wise, indeed, to fly from outward temptations; 
but if this is all, we do much too little. The ex- 
perience I have had of life, and of my own heart, 
renders me (at least in times of sober reflection,) 
increasingly indiflferent with respect to future 
events. There is certainly this great advantage 
m having tried several diflerent modes of life, 
that one can ascertain in what degree circum- 
etances tend to influence the character, and aflS^St 
tiie happiness. I have been placed in situations, 
snoh as I should have imagined, some years ago, 
would have made me extremely happy; and now 
I imow that nothing external can do this. And 
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though there are enjoyments that I have not tried, 
yet I see others in the possession of them, and I 
observe in them the appearances of dissatisfaction. 
Thus I endeavor to check the inquiry which we 
are all so- ready to make — " Who will show me 
any good?" It is easier even to repress this in- 
quiry, than to conclude the verse with sincerity 
— " Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon me, and that shall put more joy in my heart." 
Have you ever met with any of Madame de 
Stael's writings? I have just been reading Co- 
rinne ou Vltalie, and have been so deeply interest- 
ed that it seems as though I had gained a new 
friend. It gives a striking description of Italy: 
— as a novel, though of deep interest, it is in some 
respects faulty. But the profound reflections 
with which it abounds — displaying the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart, and the 
most just and elevated taste for nature, and the 
fine arts, form its distinguishing merit. She is 
said to be, and I can believe it to be just, the first 
female writer in Europe. You may judge how 
much the book interested me when I tell you that, 
lazy as I am, I made many pages of extracts 
from it. I have however, had forbearance enough 
not to read another novel of hers which is in the 
library here; for indeed, I have felt the enervat- 
ing efiects upon the mind of reading in succes- 
sion several works of the lighter class. I have, 
however, with the one exception mentioned, ab- 
stained from novels: but too much poetry produce& 
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an effect of the same kind, and I have lately been 
taking tonics; that is, reading Robertson's his- 
tories of Scotland, and of Charles V. I am now 
reading the life of Mrs. Carter, in which, though 
there is much literary trifling, which is to me ex- 
tremely disagreeable, yet I find what repays one 
jG^r the perusal. I think you would be pleased 
with it, as her taste and talents were so much of 
your order. 

Do not be discouraged with regard to your 
qualifications for teaching, because you find the 
work laborious, and your pupils sometimes incor- 
rigible. I believe it is your fort. But your 
being " apt to teach," cannot always make your 
scholars apt to learn. 

It was mere forgetfulness at the time, that I 
did not give you the history of the Lascars, and 
of the interesting wreck which happened a few 
days afler you left us. I fully intended to do so, 
but forgot it when I next wrote, and now it is too 
much out of date. Poor Andrew, the sick stran- 
ger, remained three months under the care of 
Miss M. She was entirely the means of restor- 
ing him to life ; and she sent him away completely 
equipped by her own hand. # * # 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
EETUKS TO OXGAK. — REUGIOrS PEELISG& 

I5 April of the followiog jear, we left Hastings; 
and Miss Tajlor spent some weeks with her 
friends, in and near London; after which she 
once more returned to Ongar. It was about this 
time that she first perceived an induration in the 
breast, which continued, during the following 
jears of her life, to hold her in a state of constaitf 
apprehension, and at length proved &tal. 

My sister's religious comfort had been, for 
some time, gradually increasing; while the peih 
siveness and diifidence of her temper seemed to 
give way to the influence of matured judgment, 
and confirmed principle. Her religious beUef 
had long been settled ; but she had failed to appre- 
hend, with comfort to herself, her own part in 
**the hope set before us in the gospel." It was 
at length, rather suddenly, in the sununer of the 
year 1817, that the long standing doubts of her 
personal religion were dispelled ; and she admitted 
joyfully the hope of salvation. The consequence 
of this change in her feelings was her making 
that public profession of faith in Christ which is 
required of His disciples. The extreme reserve 
of her temper, as well as her want of religious 
comfort, had hitherto withheld her from this ex^ 
plicit profession; now however, these reluc(cmcea 
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gave way; and, in October 1817, she became a 
member of the Christian church at Ongar, under 
the pastoral care of her father. 

Her own account of this transaction occurs in 
a letter addressed to. her sister, written a few 
months afterwards. — > 

** My mother told you of my having joined the 
church. You may have supposed that I was 
frightened into it, by my complaint; but I feel 
thankful that this was not the case; for it was not 
tall after I had consulted Mr. Clyne, that I felt 
any alarm about it; nor had I before, any idea of 
its being o{ a formidable kind. My mind, all the 
summer, had been much in the state it has been 
in for years past, that is, unable to apply the 
offer of the gospel to myself; and all confu- 
sion and perplexity, when I attempted to do so* 
One evening (about three weeks before going to 
London for advice), while alone in my room, and 
thinking on the subject, I saw, by an instantane- 
ous light, that Grod would, for Christ's sake, for- 
give my sins: — the effect was so powerful that I 
was almost dissolved by it."^ I was unspeakably 
liappy; I believed that had I died that moment 

* It scarcely seems necessary to caution the young reader against 
a niisinterpretatlon of these expressions. Nothing preternatural 
was supposed by my sister in this instance to have taken place. 
She simply means that the gloom or confusion of mind which had 
long distressed her, was suddenly dispelled by a more just view of 
the great truths of Christianity. Her temperament was very far 
firom bemg that of the enthusiast ; and none who knew her would 
to her a tendency to indulge iOusory religioas excitemeols. 
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I should have been safe. Though the strength 
of the emotion soon abated, the eJfFect in a great 
degree remained. A fortnight afterwards, I told 
Isaac what had taken place, and he urged me to 
be proposed immediately to the church. It was 
in this state I went to London ; and when I heard 
what was to me wholly unexpected, I could not 
but consider the change in my feelings as a most 
kind and timely preparation for what, but a few 
weeks before, would have overwhelmed me with 
consternation and distress. As it was, I heard it 
with great composure ; and my spirits did not at 
all sink till after I returned home. Since then I 
have had many desponding hours, from the fear 
of death. The happiness I enjoyed for a shoit 
time has given place to a hope, which, thougk 
ftunt, secures me from distress." 

Soon afterwards Miss Taylor accepted an invi- 
tation from a beloved friend at Reading, to pass 
the winter there : she also spent some weeks with 
her kind relatives at Oxford. She left Reading 
early in the following spring, and after spending 
a month near London, once more returned to On- 
gar. During this winter, the symptoms of the 
disorder above mentioned became more specific 
and alarming: — she had before received the ad- 
vice of eminent surgeons in London; and at 
Reading, she was daily under the care of a very 
highly esteemed medical friend, whose anxiety for 
her recovery could not have been greater had she 
been his daughter. This gentleman (father of the 
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iBriend whh whom she was a visiter) interdicted 
to her, absolutelj, all literary labors; uideed sha 
had DOW begun to feel the excitement of eomposi- 
tion to be directly injurious to her heahh; and 
after this time she wrote only occasionally, and al 
distant intervals. 

The summer of the year 1818, was a eeasoD of 
severe and continued sickness m our family. la 
turns Jane herself, one of her brothers, and her 
father, were confined for several weeks, by dan-" 
gerous illness. In her anxiety for those dear to 
her, she so much forgot herself, that her own 
alarming complaint seemed quiescent; and in the 
autunm, when family comfort was pretty well re- 
stored, she appeared to look more cheerfully iipoil 
ttfe than lately she had been wont to do; and c<»i- 
sented that arrangements should be made lor vBh 
creasing her comfort at home. With this view 
she once more fitted up a study, to which s^e be- 
came as strongly attached as to any one she had 
occvpied. 

Believing herself to be now likely to remain at 
Ongar, she actively engaged in works of Chris- 
tian charity. During a former abode at her 
fodier*s house, she had originated a ladies^ work- 
ing society, for the benefit of the poor; and Ut 
the meetings of this society she gave her atten- 
dance whenever she was at hcnne. She beeasne 
ako a constant, and most laborious teacher m 
the Svnday school ; and continued to be so long 
after it was apparent that the exertion exceeded 

VOL I. 19 
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her strength. It was in the sedulous and nffee- 
tiouate instruction of the children of her owB 
class that alone she delighted; and so fiir was she 
from ftfffftytning anj right of direction over her fel- 
low teachers, that she retreated, as much as poe* 
sihle, from the precedence which would have been 
yielded to her:— doing less, perhaps, in matters 
of general direction, than she might have done 
with propriety. 

My sister was in nothing an enthusiast; — she 
was not the^'efore supported through the fatigues 
«nd discouragements that attend these laborious 
duties, by those ardent feelings, or sanguine 
hopes, which often aid the benevolent activity of 
young persons. The reverse was too much the 
case; and whenever good appeared to result from 
her labors, it seemed to take her by surprise. 
Nor were her early habits, or her tastes, in uni- 
son with exertions of this sort: but whatever she 
did of this kind, was done simply from a full and 
strong conviction of the obligation of Christians, 
not "to please themselves," but to be ''always 
Abounding in the work of the Lord." 

The influence of principle over her mind be^ 
came still more conspicuous when she was called 
to take her part in promoting the objects of the 
Bible Society, in her neighborhood. For those 
business-like forms, and that publicity which 
seem inseparable from the conduct of this, and 
4umilar institutions, were peculiarly in opposition, 
if not to her Judgment, at least to her habits and 
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her feelings; jet when she was convinced that k 
was not practicable fully to attain the importaiit 
ends of the society by silent and unconnected ex- 
ertions, she submitted to the apparent necessity 
of the case, and took her part in associations and 
committees. 

Besides the attention bestowed on the children 
of her class on the Sunday, Miss Taylor instruct- 
ed them in writing and arithmetic, one afternoon 
in the week. Labors of this kind were agreeable 
to her, because she found in them (what is need- 
ed by minds devoid of enthusiasm), a direct and 
perceptible benefit resulting from her exertions. 

During this period my sister wrote fewer letters 
than she had been wont to do ; yet dropped none 
of her epistolary connexions. The following let- 
ters belong to the time of which I am speaking :-«• 

TO ]yR89 S. G 

Ongar, Aug. 33, 1817;. 
My dears. 

When I heard of year being suddenly sum^ 
moned to attend your brother, I felt an immediate 
desire to write to you, not from the idle expectar 
tion that I could say any thing to lessen your unr 
easiness; but from a feeling of true sympathy 
which similarity of circumstances awakened. I 
asked for your address when I wrote to Ann, but 
was still dubious whether to trouble you with a 
letter, when the arrival of yours quite determined 
me. I thank you for it, and I thank you still more 
{ox finding any pleasure in writing to me, and fi>r 



Ike aaMraaces of joer kind recoDectioDB. Thtfj 
Ke, I aware jou, acceptable. I have learned ti 
laiiie a little ioee, more than many tinea the 
(fMBiitj of pratte ; and when I leceire ezpfu- 
MDS of afiedion from anj one who, I know, k 
aome degree understands me, and wlio has had 
^ypuitiiniiy of obaerying many of mj fimlta, I 
feel both obliged and comforted, 

I was tmlj glad to hear a better aceouit of 
jrour brother's health. I think jou cannot yet 
Iwve ielt more desponding than I have fonnerlj 
4oiie aboot my brother: for a consideraMe time I 
was qoile persuaded that he could not recover; 
and whenerer I allowed nijrself to entertain any 
hope, I fete all the time a secret conyiction that it 
was wilful flattery. Yet now — I would say it 
with thankfulness — ^he is so for recovered as to 
remove all immediate anxiety. I know not wheth- 
er there is any thing encouraging to you in this; 
— ^but it 18 encouraging to know that the same 
Almighty Friend who spoke the healing word in 
one case, can do sp in another; and assuredly 
iwtt, if it be really desirable. He who is "the 
same yesterday to-day and for ever," still regards 
the prayers and tears of a sorrowing sister. I 
used very often to say — ** Lord, if thou art here 
my brother shall not die ; '' and I used to try to 
add — ** thy will be done;*' and if ever I can say 
this with sincerity, it is when I take pains to re- 
flect on the wisdom and goodness of Grod; and 
think how certainly what He does is best. Ai|d 
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even with respect to the spiritual interests of 
beloved friends, where certainly acquiescence in 
disappointment is most difficult (perhaps in this 
world impossible) even in this case, there is great 
consolation in recollecting, that the Judge of all 
the earth will do right. We are not more beney- 
olent or more compassionate than He ; and it ift 
with this simple persuasion that I find it easiest to 
repel those hard and rebellious thoughts of Grod, 
which certain passages to which you allude are 
so apt to excite. We may be sure, that if we put 
any construction upon them that is in any way 
injurious to the Divine character in our minds, 
it is— it must be a false construction. I think 
there is greater encouragement to pray for the 
salvation of those dear to us, than for any thing — 
except our own. There are indeed many instan- 
ces of the prayer of faith being answered at last- 
in such cases; but it should be the prayer of/att^;. 
not a desponding, distrustful prayer; " When ye* 
ask, believe that ye shall receive, and ye shafl 
have." 

I do not know whether your removal to ^— — was 
agreeable to you or otherwise. Your attachment 

to was, I believe, hcalj and one may sufibr in 

parting from places, as well as from- persons. I 
know you must regret the beautiful scenery you 
have left ; especially as all you have thoiigbt and felt 
in that period of life when the thoughts are most 
lively, and tho feelings most keen, is inseparably 
associated with it. There the illusions of youth 
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have been cherished ; and whatever scenery mxf 
surround you when they begin to fade, it will iiv- 
evitably appear less enchanting. 

I am so perfectly acquainted with the whole 
history and mystery of the feelings you describe, 
that you need not expatiate on that subject. Madr 
anie de Stael, who seems to have felt every thing 
that a susceptible mind can feel in this world, has 
9ome admirable passages on that very subject: — 
in the prospect of quitting society of a certain 
kind, she says, — 

" II me semblait que j'entrerais en possession 
it I'univers le jour oil je ne sentirais plus le souffle 
dessechantde la mediocrite malvaillante." Again: 
•!— '' On est honteux des affections fortes devant 
leg ames legeres: un sentiment de pudeur s'at- j 
tache k tout ce qui n'est pas compris — a tout ce 
qu'il faut expliquer — k ces secrets de I'ame enfin, 
dont on ne vous soulage qu'en les devinant." 
Again: — *' G'est en vain qu'on se dit, tel homme 
n'est pas digne de me juger; — telle femme n'est 
pas capable de me comprendre: — le visage hu- 
main exerce un grand pouvoir sur le coeur fau- 
main; et quand vous lisez sur ce visage une dis- 
approbation secrete elle vous inquiete toujours, 
en depit de vous meme; enfin, le circle qui vous 
environne finit toujours par vous cacher le reste 
du monde." 

I have not given these extracts to fill up my 
letter, but because I thought they would please 
jTou; though perhaps it is necessary to be son^ 
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what acquainted with her style fully to enter 
iato them. 

Afler all, a little— *or perhaps a great deal of 
christian humility is the best antidote to the uii!^ 
com£brtable feelings generated by nuxing with 
society either above or beneath one; and the 
simple desire to do others good will dissipate in a 
moment a thousand unfavorable feelings. 

Do not suppose I am in your debt in afiectioQf 
ate thoughts and agreeable recollections of the 
hours we spent together; and believe me to be 
very affectionately your friend. 

TO MRS. G 

Reading, January 20, 1816. 
JIfy 4ear E., 

J have indeed longed to tell you how much X 
have felt for and with you, since I heard of your 
a^vere illness ; and being myself at the time the 
account reached me considerably indisposed, and 
in low spirits about my complaint, I felt a peculiar 
aympathy with you, thinking it probable that, 
after being so many years connected in intimnte 
friendship here, we might in a very short time 
tecommence our intercourse in another world. 
However this may be, we may each of us feel 
persuaded that it cannot be many years before 
we enter that worW.— That we should either of us 
89e old age is improbable. O that this quicken- 
Ijag thought might have its due influence! 

I have still occasional pain, which keeps ^liy^ 
aig^iety; but on the whole my spirits are pretty 
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good. I endeayor to cast ikia care on God; mtd 
especiaUj to impress mj mind with the considera^ 
tioB that, eyen if mj most sanguine hopes of 
leeoTerj should be realized, it would make no 
cncflfMl difierence in my prospects. There is no 
core fiir aorto/ihf . Attention and sopreme regard 
to wj eternal interests is absolntelj necessarj, 
independent of all immediate consideratiooB. Yet 
I feel the use — the benefit of this perpetual mon- 
itor, and praj that its voice maj not be heard in 
Tain; fivr after all, the most threatening afflictions 
are yain, unless the Spirit of God makes them the 
means of good to us. This too I haye strikinglj 
ei^erienced. But how encouraging, under afl 
discouragements, is that simple promise — ''Ask 
and je shall receiye;" especi^j when we reflect 
that God, ''who cannot lie," ha$ given ii to eadk 
of «8. This maj encourage us to ask, not onfy 
for salvation from the wrath to come, or for just 
grace enough to save us at last, with which it 
would be easy to be contented; but for- great 
spiritual blessings — eminent spirituality of mind — 
*' a life hid with Christ in Grod/' so as to have at 
last *' an abundant entrance into the kingdom of; 
God.'* * * * 

TO MISS £. M. 

London, May 90, 18t9: 

* * * I am come to London for a few 
days to execute some home commissions. These 
fine showers that are making the hilb. and vales 
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rejoice^ are making London more arearj than 
usual; and they confine me to a dull apartment^ 
where, in rather lower spirits than are common to 
me, even in London, I sit down in perfect solitude 
to seek your distant society: my brother is out for 
tibie whole day on business. Solitude in the coun- 
try is sweet ; but in London it is forlorn indeed. 
So you see all things conspire to make this a very 
animated composition. 

My health has not been so good this spring as 
during the past winter and sununer: for this there 
is ''a needs be." But though I believe these 
continual warnings to be good and necessary ; yet 
year seems to have an unfavorable influence upon 
my mind; inasmuch as I am to suspect the gen* 
ukieness of prayer that is rendered more fervent 
than usual by an apprehension of danger. I feel 
regret unspeakable in looking back upon those 
past years of health and vigor that were devoted 
to self-pleasing. And yet is there not " all con* 
■elation," and consolation /or o^ in the unqualified 
offers of the gospel, and in the simplicity of its 
declarations ? — * * Daughter, be of good cheer, thy 
sins which are many are forgiven thee:" — what 
needs one more than this; — and surely nothing 
less will do— -not at least for those who are oblige 
ed by some threatening disease to realize their own 
mortality, and to look at eternity, as those who 
are in sound health cannot see it. In comparing 
the temperature of my feelings with yours, I was 
discouraged; yet I know that religion does not 
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alter the constitution of the mind, any more than 
that of the body. In you, ardent and energetic; 
in me, languid and phlegmatic, it would never 
assume the same appearances. They however are 
doubtless the happiest Christians the constitutioa 
of whose minds is the most favorable to the l^t 
of religion. But I feel that these considerations 
will not serve as an excuse for me, seeing that 
*' Grod is able to make all grace abound to us 
also." 

Mondby moniiiif. 

I heard yesterday three good sermons. * * * 
* 9 * That in the evening by a plain mel- 
odist preacher; the best I thought of the three — 
that is, the most to the grand purpose of preach- 
ing. Why do not we hear such sermons oflener? 
Some ministers appear to be under an unaccount- 
able infatuation, as if they were afraid or ashamed 
to come to the point; — as if every subject con- 
nected with religion were to be discussed in pre^ 
eifence to that which is the foundation of all ; — as 
if they would rather direct their hearers to any 
surrounding objects than immediately to "Tind 
Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the 
world. ^' How little do they consider the disap- 
pointment they occasion to those of their congre- 
gations who go, sabbath after sabbath, hungering 
for ** the bread of life" — who need the consolations 
of the Gospel! # # # 
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TO MISS M. H— E. 

OngAr, Jfkne 7, I8I9. 

If the frequency of my letters bore any pro^* 
portion to the value I set upon yours^ I am sure, 
my dear fnend, you would be weary both of them 
and of me. Never, since the days of romance 
were over with me (or perhaps I might date a 
Httle later than that) never since the termination 
of a correspondence of unusual private intefest^ 
has letter-writing been in itself easy or agreeable 
to me ; — though, as a means of maintaining friend- 
riiip with the few I love, I value it as highly as 
ever. It was extremely easy to write at that 
period of life when '* realities appeared as dreams^ 
and dreams as realities." O the sheets J have 
despatched about absolutely nothing! It is easy, 
at any time, to write when interesting facts are to 
be related, and when hopes and fears are keeping 
tiie mind in perpeti/al agitation. But this is rarely 
the case during the greater part of our course. 
When the current of life is seen near its rise — 
sparkling amid rocks and hills, and meandering 
through flowery recesses^ it is entertaining enough 
to trace its windings; but when it has reached the 
plaitt, and glides in a broad and even channel for 
many a mile, though its incessant flow towards the 
boundless ocean may aflbrd subject for pensive 
reflection, there is little to invite description. 

Thas I often contemplate my own course; — the 
illusions of youth are completely over: — I think 
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there are no circumstances that could now cheil 
me into a belief that life is, or could be, very dtf- 
ferent from what I now see it to be. I might in- 
deed be more buaj ; and so have less leisure and 
inclination to moralize about it; but this wodi 
aot aher the case. '' Then I saw that this aba 
10 vanity" — is the confession that must' be eztoct- 
ed from every heart, as one scheme of happiaew 
after another has had its trial. Perhaps it waa 
after some similar experience that David said— 
*' I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy like- 
ness." When we have felt that nothing else caa 
satisfy the mind, then we are constrained to look 
to the fountain of happiness. * * * ' 

# * * * ^ It is not strange that 
the wicked should go on in their wickedness; but 
is it not strange that those who know any thing <d 
religion should not adorn it more? This is the 
discouragement. Yet perhaps there are many 
''hidden ones," who, unknown to their fellov 
Christians, are living near to God, while those who 
stand foremost in the church are content " to fol- 
low Christ afar off." * # # » 

* * ^ 1 rejoice to hear from a mutual 
friend that you are actively engaged in doiiig 
good. There is something stimulating in reading 
Paul's salutations to the good women of his af<^ 
quaintance; — ^he evidently singles out those for 
especial notice who were most active and zealoiis 
in good works — '' Priscilla, his helper in Jeyis 
Christ " — ** Mary, who bestowed much labor on 
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them " — *' Phfebej a succourer of many:" — ^While 
w^ may imagine Ihat his more general remem- 
braiiCe— *' To all the saintd that are with you" — 
refers to others, a little resembling those modern 
professors of Christianity of whom charity is 
bound *' to hope all things." How pleasant and 
che'ering is it to look at the few who are not of 
this doubtful character; and how delightful when 
those who are most dear to us give us this pleas^ 
urfe. **##*# 

* * This increase of piety in our dearest 
friends id real prosperity ; and when we think pros-> 
perity of any other kind very desirable, we fbr^ 
get ourselves, and view the world with the world-> 
lifig'e eye* # # # 

TO MRS. W. (MISS E. M.) 

Ongar, Sept-. 14, 1819. 

* * * I truly riejoice with you in the 
happiness of seeing another of those most dear to 
you " walking in the truth." There is indeed no 
greater joy than this. This is family prosperity. 
Hbw weak is our fkith when we stiffer anxiety for 
any other kind of Success to exceed the desire 
for the endless happiness of those we love ; and 
how little do we feel like Chti^tians when we ar€( 
surprised and mortified to see them encountering 
those trials and disappointments which we know 
to be the most usual and effectual means of pro- 
moting spiritual life. I have just received an ac-* 
count of the severe trial of one of whom, judging 
VOL. I. 20 
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* * * Ibso mafl a aocieCj as thil 
wMb which we are connected here, zeal, §ar wmi 
of ftumilos, is apt to sink into total torpor, h 
Ifck respect there are advantages in liring in t 
large town, where the zeal of the few keeps the 
lokewamineM of the many from freezing. I M 
hearilj the peculiar responsibilitj that attaches to 
me as a single woman, remembering that of such 
it should be said that *' She careth fer the things 
of the Lord;" while, partly from indolence, and 
partly from a sort of infelicity in dealing with 
Others, I am too apt to recoil from those yeiy du- 
ties which seem to lie most in my way. ** She 
hath done what she could," is a sentence which 
often strikes painfully on my conscience. It is 
high praise, and what sacrifice can be too great 
to deserve it ? * * * 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VISITS, AND CORRESPONDENCE PROM ONOAB. 

Three or four years were thus passed at hom^ 
by my sister, in the quiet discharge of domestic 
and religious duties ; interrupted only by occa- 
sional visits to her friends. During this time, the 
slow progress of her complaint kept her mind ia 
a state of anxiety, and deterred her from attempt- 
ing to execute some literary projects which had 
often employed her thoughts; — ^besides keeping 
up her correspondence with her friends, and writ^ 
ing the papers before mentioned, she composed^ 
I believe, nothing but the fragment which standa 
first among the Poetical Remains; and some 
pieces expressive of personal feeling; of which 
two or three are also now printed. 

Besides the delicate and declining state of her 
own health, my sister's thoughts were much occu- 
pied by the continued illness of her father :-^ur- 
ing these times of domestic affliction, it was im- 
possible for her to abstract her attention firom 
present interests. In the autumn of the year 
1820, she attended him to Margate; and had the 
pleasure of seeing her beloved parent surmount a 
disorder which had long threatened his life. 

Early in the following year. Miss Taylor again 
left home, to visit her sister, Mrs. Gilbert: sh^ 
continued at Hull more than four months; in 
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which time she made excursions to York and 
Scarhorough. In this visit she seemed to enjoy 
the pleasures of general society more than at anj 
fonner time. Yet it was but for an hour that eyer 
the flattering attentions she often received abroad 
4rew away her thoughts from the doniestic circle, 
wkhin which her heart reposed. 

Tliis excursion appeared so much to have imr 
ptoved her general health, that there seemed rea- 
son Id believe that, so long as her mind could be 
agreeably occupied, without too much excitement, 
Imt Gonq^aint might remain in a quiescent state. 
In this hope, her many kind friends in Yorkshire, 
Devon, and in the neighborhood of Liondon, 
wannly urged her to pass her time in successive 
▼ints among them: — she felt deeply the kindneas 
of thesn invitations; and believed also that this 
firo^[«ent cringe of scene, and these social pleas- 
ures;,, would be more likely than any other means 
tOk promote her recovery. But she determined 
nllier to remain at home. This detenninatioB, I 
have reason to know, was influenced chiefly by t 
legaid to her religious interests; for she had felt, 
wilk i^rel and fe>ar, the eflects of coiMtinued ex- 
lonal excitements^ in diverting her attention from 
ob jo cts of supreme importance. She trembled at 
the danger of losing sight of her highest hopes: 
she wished, now. to call home her thoughts, and 
%e converse with her own hearty without intermp- 
tMa. Such were the motives which she repented- 
Iv aveved to those with whom she was accustomed 
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to converse confidentially, when urged to avail 
herself of the kind invitations of her friends: — '* I 
find," she oflen said, ^' that home is the place that 
suits me best. " 

It was, therefore, with a free and deliberate- 
preference of the interests of the soul to those of 
this life, that she returned to seclusion, and to the 
offices of christian charity, when she had every 
facility, and strong motives for pursuing a differ^ 
ent course. 

But that tranquillity and abstraction from earth- 
ly interests which she so much desired and enjoy- 
ed, was not to be of long continuance ; for soon, 
afler her return to Ongar, she found herself unr 
ezpectedly placed in circumstances in which her 
feelings became deeply interested; and the results. 
of which continued, through the short remainder 
of her life, to keep her mind in a state of painful 
agitation, and to call into the fullest exercise her 
christian principles. Her health also suffered^, 
as must be supposed, from the same causes; and 
from this time, she herself distinctly anticipated 
the fatal termination of the disease that had so 
long threatened her life. 

The house at Marden Ash, near Ongar, in which 
my father had lived eight years, being at this time 
let with the farm to which it belonged, he remov- 
ed from it to a house which he purchased in the 
town. This new abode, though altogether more 
commodious than the last, was so much less suit- 
ed to. my sister's tastes, that she felt many regrets 
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at the removfd, and it- evidently increased ti^ 
depresflioii of her spirits; and thus hastened ik 
progress of her disorder. In the autunui of the 
year 1821, attended by one of her brothers, and a 
nephew, she visited Margate, where she placed 
herself under a new medical direction, and witll 
the view of giving full effect to the course of 
remedies recommended, she passed the following 
winter months near London, where she could 
have the advantage of constant advice. The 
months passed in this way gave her the pleasure 
and advantage of daily intercourse with a new 
friend, to whose kindness and christian counsels 
she thought herself deeply indebted. At this time, 
her opinion of her own case had become decid- 
edly unfavorable, though still-, when alanmng 
symptoms abated, she admitted the hope of reeor- 
ery. The state of her mind under these ctrcam- 
stances, was neither so tranquil as she wished, 
nor so much agitated as those who knew the tim- 
idity of her disposition had feared it would have 
been* 

Her feelings are described in a letter to Mn. 
Gilbert; from which the following passages are 
extracted: — after informing her sister of the un- 
favorable opinion of her case, which had been 
given by two surgeons whom she had lately con- 
sulted, she says — 

** You may judge then, dear Ann, what my 
expectations are, when I calmly and steadily 
xi,evK my present civcumstances. Qf lat»^ too, I 
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i have felt my general health more affected thani 
3f hitherto. But it requires much, utterly to exn 
!: tinguish the hope of recovery: — with God, notb- 
!i ing is impossible. Besides, it is really difficulty 
I while occupied with the usual pursuits of life, and 
while able to go in and out, much as usual — it ia 
difficult to realize the probability of death at hand. 
But it comes strangely acrosa me at times, when, 
forgetting it, I have been planning as usual, for 
the future. Then a dark cloud overshadows me^ 
and hides all earthly concerns from my sight ; and 
I hear the murmurs of the d^p waters: I expect 
I shall have deep waters to pass through: — al- 
ready I feel ' the sting of death;' but am not 
without hope that it may be taken away.'' 

Though the hope of recovery continued' to agi- 
tate her mind, still her principal anxiety related to 
' her hope of the better life. The doubts that, at 
times, distressed her, took their rise, for the most 
part, from the high notions she had formed of the 
requirements of Christianity; Of the way of sal- 
vation, as a ftee and full provision of mercy, she 
seemed to have a clear apprehension; but she 
had long believed, that, fit'om the want of a su^ 
ficiently exphcit, particular, and authoritative ex- 
po^ion of the law of Christ, as given to us in 
His discourses, and in the preceptive parts of the 
episdes, the Gospel is extensively and fatally 
abased in the professedly christian world; and 
she trembled lest the flatteries of sel^lave shooU 
delude her into a similar presumption^ 
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It will be seen, from her letters, with how much 
[Measure she listened to those preachers with 
whom the great doctrine of salvation through the 
sacrifice of Christ, is the principal subject; and 
wiio, following the example of the apostles, make 
the freest offer of this salvation to their hearers. 
Bui still, she listened with jealousy, to the glad 
tidings thus proclaimed, unless constantly accom- 
panied with a fearless, distinct, and uncompromis- 
ing exposition of the parallel truth, that '^ every 
one shall receive according to his works." Her 
frequent expressions were such as these — '' I 
bnTe no doubt as to the way of salvation: — ii 
lies upon the sur^e of the Scriptures; and ap- 
peab with the force of truth to every heart that is 
humbled by the conviction of personal guilt: but 
those who shall receive the benefit of this free 
salvation, and who shall be ' accounted worthy to 
stand before the throne,' are those who, on earth, 
are meet for heaven, by being truly like Christ: — 
and am I — are the mass of those of whom we are 
accustomed to think well — are they like Christ?^ 

Entertaining such views, my sister was often 
distressed with the apprehension that there are 
indeed " few who shall be saved;" and not being 
able to class herself among the few whose emi- 
nent holiness of temper, and of life, and whose 
abounding labors in the Lord, distinguish them, 
beyond doubt, as the disciples of Christ, she 
was long unable to admit the comfort of as- 
sured hope. 
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Whatever may be thought of this state of mind, 
and of the justness of those views which were the ' 
occasions of it, I have thought it right to mention 
them, and, if it may suggest profitable reflectioB, 
to leave the subject with the reader. ^ 

Miss Taylor had, in consequence of peculiar 
circumstances, become deeply concerned for the 
welfare of the orphan family of a deceased friend. 
Her anxiety on their behalf, prompted her to ad- 
dress them, collectively, in the following letter: — ^ 

TO MISS S. M. AND HER SISTERS AND BROTHERS. 

Ongar, Aug. 15, 1893. 

* * * As my time is limited, I cannot 
devote much of it to subjects of inferior moment; 
but must address myself at once to that which is 
all important, and in which all other advices are 
included. But in treating this subject there is a 
peculiar difficulty in addressing those who, like 
you, are continually reminded of its importance^ 
both by private and public instructions ; to whom, 
therefore, every argument is familiar, and must 
appear common-place. Nor would I be thought 
to infer, by any remarks I may make, that your 
minds are not already impressed, more or les», 
with the importance of the subject. But from 
experience I know what need there is of' being 
incessantly quickened and roused afresh; and it 
sometimes happens, that a word from a compara^ 
tive stranger, has more effect than the same thin^ 
suggested by a famiUar voice. 
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But now I know not where to begin, nor hoi 
to find language to reach the heights and deptb 
of this boundless subject. No language indeed 
can do this: and therefore we find in the Scrip- 
tures no attempt is made beyond the most plan 
and simple statements; but which are, on that 
very account, the more striking. What, for in- 
stance, could the utmost powers of language add 
in force to that question — ''What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and lose bia 
own soul?'* And, my dear friends, there u very 
great danger, notwithstanding all the warnings 
and admonitions we receive — ^there is very great 
danger of losing our souls! It is so easy to pass 
on from one stage of life to another — from youtk 
to age, with good' intentions towards religion, and 
with a common, respectable attention to it, with- 
out once coming to the point — -without once tasting 
the happiness of a good hope, or enjoying the 
supreme satisfaction of making a full surrender 
of our hearts and lives to God. Multitudes of 
the professors of religion thus live and thus die — 
making their comfort and prosperity in this life 
their chief object of pursuit; and paying onlyao 
much attention to religion as they deem absoluUiiijl 
necessary to escape eternal destruction. But thia 
is not Christianity, such as the Scriptures describe 
it: and it is surprising that, with the Bible in 
their hands, any persons can make so great a 
mistake about it. If God has not our hearU, we 
are not His: — He will accept nothing less. If 
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our affections are not in heaven, we shall never 
reach it. I remember that, during my youth, I 
was for many years greatly discouraged, and 
almost in despair at last, on this account — feeling 
the impossibility of bringing my earthly mind to 
prefer spiritual things — ^to love God better than 
the world. At length, in a letter from a pious 
friend, I was reminded that this great work, 
though impossible to me, was easy to Him; and 
that he had promised to do it for all who ask. 
From that time my difficulties began to yield. I 
saw how absurd it was to doubt the promise of 
Grod; and that it was in respect to these very diffi- 
culties that he says *' Seek and ye shall find»" 
So that I began to see with unspeakable joy that 
the hardness, reluctance, and earthllness of my 
heart were no real obstacles, provided that I did 
but apply to Him for a cure. Yes, to cast our- 
selves entirely on God, to do all for us, in the 
diligent use of means, is the sure — ^the only way 
to obtain the benefit. But it is surprising what 
reluctance there is in the mind to do this; and 
how ready we are to try every other means first; 
especially we are unwilling to come by a simple 
act of faith to the Saviour, and to accept from 
Him a remedy for all the evils of our nature; 
although there is no other way: how much labor 
is oflen lost for want of this. Come to Him, my 
dear friends, and **He will not cast you out." 
He declares He will not: and come as you are. 
It is Satan's constant artifice to persuade us that 
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we must wait till we are fit to cotne ; and as tlm 
faith that believes and lives, however simple, is 
the gifl of Grod, pray incessantly — ^importunatdj, 
till you receive it. 

I am sure you are all convinced already that 
delay, neglect, or indifference in religion, is the 
greatest folly — ^the deepest cruelty we can practise 
towards ourselves, as it respects our interests in 
the future world. And, indeed, it is so as to this 
world too. I have seen something more of Ufe 
than you; and I have lived long enough to see 
that promise in numerous instances fulfilled, that, 
"they who seek first the kingdom Grod," have 
other things added to them, in a more especial 
and desirable Way than those who make them the 
primary object. I am firmly convinced thai, 
taking the whole of life together, the most pious 
and devoted persons — such as made an early and 
complete surrender of heart and life to*Grod, have 
most real prosperity and success in this world, as 
well as infinitely more enjoyment of earthly good. 
But really this is a point scarcely worth proving, 
when the interests of a boundless futurity aref 
concerned; yet as it is one of the chief illusions 
of ** the father of lies'* to persuade persons that, 
in becoming decidedly religious, they miist sacri- 
fice the choicest pleasured of life, and that God'^ 
ways are not **ways of pleasantness,*' it is de- 
sirable to expose the falsehood. All the real Imd 
reasonable enjoyments of life are entirely Com- 
patible, fiot only with an ordinary profession of 
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ligion, but with the highest spirituality of mind; 
and are greatly sweetened by it, if kept in their 
subordinate place : and as for the rest — the gaiety^ 
the vanity, the evil tempers, the restless desires 
of a worldly heart, its selfishness and frowardness, 
and all those indulgences which are forbidden to 
us, they are as certainly destructive of our true 
interests and happiness here, as of our eternal 
happiness. Of this truth, experience too late 
convinces the most successful votaries of this 
world. But let us rise above these lowei^ consid- 
erations; — the question is — are we desirous to 
secure the salvation of our souls? And it is im- 
possible to ^x a steady thought on eternity with- 
out being so. Then let us take the Bible for our 
rule, and never rest till we have a scriptural foun- 
dation for our hope; nor till our life, as well as 
our creed, is conformed te its precepts and examr- 
ples. Allow me then to mention those means 
which are most essential to the attainment of this 
happiness. 

To use means is our part; — ^it is a comparative^ 
ly easy part^ and if we will not even do this, it 
shows that we are not at all in earnest on the sub- 
ject. I will mention then, as the first and the 
last«— as that which is indispensable to our making 
any progress in religion, — daily, constant, privaUj 
prayer. I am aware that where this habit has not 
been formed very early, there may be a sort of 
i^wkvrardness and false shame felt in the oom^ 
mencement of it in a family; but it is false shame, 

VOL. 1. 21 
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ipfaich « IkUe effort will conquer; and a dot 
lime entirelj remove. I believe you know that i 
was my intention to have recommended this pne* 
tiee to jon if not already adopted; and now! 
tNUBnot feel satisfied without doing so; for if evtt 
I was mre that I was giving good advice, I m 
mure of it in this instance; and I wiU-^I moil | 
most earnestly request your attention to it P^ 
haps some of jrou might reply that, seldom feel* 
mg inclined to prajer, it would generally be a fb^ 
mal and heartless service; but thn is the veiy 
reason why it must never be neglected, l^is n- 
Inctaace to spiritual engagements is idiat the bol 
of Christians have to combat with; and it s«l 
only be overcome by prayer. If then yon weis 
to wait till you are of yourselves so du^>o8ed, de- 
pend upon it, you would pass through life, ui, 
phinge into eternity in a prayerless state; and d* 
though you may often engage in private devotios 
with little feeling, and no apparent benefit, yel 
there is one certain advantage gained by it, naioe- 
iy — that the habit is strengthened; and as we are 
ereatures of habit, and God has made us so. He 
requires us to avail ourselves of its important ad- 
vantages. If there is any one thing more thin 
another among the many privileges of a religions 
education for which I £ee\ thankfiil, it is the hav- 
mg been trained fi-om my early years to retire, 
Morning and evening, for this purpose. I found 
that a habit thus early and strongly formed, was 
BOt easily broken through, notwithstanding all tlie 
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▼mnitj of my youthful years: and however iQuch 
I hare to lament the abuse of it, yet, if ever I 
have known any thing of religion, it is to thf 
closet that I must trace it; and I believe that um* 
Tersal experience testifies that our comfort and 
progress in the divine life are entirely regulat^j 
by the punctuality and fervency of our engager 
ments there. There is no need that the exercise 
ikould be tedious; — <a short portion of scripture- 
read with thought; and a few simple sentences, 
uttered with the whole heart, are far preferable to- 
a much longer address, in which the same heart- 
iest phraseology is continually repeated. But 84^ 
jour desires enlarge, so will your petitions; and 
the more you are in earnest, the less liable youc 
will be to fall into hackneyed and formal ezpree^^ 
mons. 

There is another practice which, next to prayer 
and reading the scriptures, I have found most 
profitable; — I mean reading once every day, at 
the time either of morning or evening retirement,, 
a few pages of some pious book — selecting for 
this purpose, not the light productions of the day,. 
hut the writings of the most eminently useful and 
impresdve authors. Christian biography also, ia 
peculiarly profitable. This custom need not add 
more than ten minutes to the time of retiremeat; 
and it is, I think, one of the very best means for 
retaining a daily impression of serioue* thinga. 
Habit also (try it for one month, and see if it ia 
aot 00) wfll render this pleasant, even though i|t 
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should seem irksome at first. If you will exem 
my entering into such minute particulars (whiok 
I should not do on any other subject) I will add 
that the most advantageous time for the purposes 
I have recommended is not that ^f retiring for the 
night ;— drowsiness will generally invade us then; 
besides, few young people can be quite alone aft 
that time, and a prayer said by the bed-side, with 
a companion present, is not — I might almost say 
cannot be personal prayer. It is a good — ^I will 
call it a blessed custom, for a family to disperse to 
their respective places of retirement half an hour 
before supper. Nor is it, you must be aware, 
from my own experience alone that I reconunend 
it; for it is a practice which I know to be strictly 
observed by all my pious friends, and ^ich I 
have remarked in every serious family in which i 
ever visited. As to the morning, it is higUy de- 
sirable that it should take place before breakfast, 
as afterwards it interferes with other duties, and 
is in great danger of being quite neglected. Be^ 
sides, it is as essential to the health of the body, 
as of the soul, to rise at least early enough for 
such a purpose. I fear I shall tire yoa, and will 
mention but one other thing, and that is the 
advantage of a more particular improvement of 
Sabbath evenings, as the time most suitable for 
longer retirement, and deeper thoughtfulness than 
the engagements of other days will admit. 

My dear friends, be not contented with low 
aims and small attainments in religion: — they ar9 
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indeed fearful signs of insincerity; ojr, at beirt^ 

proceed from a merely slavish fear of the oonsfrr- 

quences of quite neglecting- it. O do aspire t«v 

something beyond an ordinary reputable proimK 

flion of it! Here ynbition is sanctified. I>etermiBe^ 

to number yourselves among the happy few; and 

do not be discouraged by difficulties, nor think it. 

too much for you to attain. It is not humility^ 

but inactivity and despondency, that leads us to- 

think so. Grod will give us all the grace, and 

strength and ability, we really desire and ask for. 

And let me affectionately reconmiend you early- 

to seek to be engaged in some sphere of aetiye- 

usefulness. Doing good is the most excellent. 

means of getting good. There is no mistake 

greater than to suppose that we are sent into the- 

world only to attend, however industriously, to- 

our own personal, or even family interests, Love- 

to our neighbor demands our active exertions ut 

his behalf; and we are all required, more or less, 

"to go and work in the vineyard." We have* 

all a talent entrusted to us; and what shall we auy 

when our Lord comes, if we have not improved 

it? Did you never remark in reading the 16th 

chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, how St. 

Pauly in his salutations, particularizes those who 

were most zealously engaged in good works ?«^ 

" Phebe, a servant of the church, and a succourer 

of many;" — " Priscilla and Aquila, his helpers m 

Christ;" — ** Mary, who bestowed much labor oa 

theDt;" -<** ^ Persis, who labored much in. the 

21* 
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Ijwd;" — wkik he passes over with a slight t^ 
— irtiisnrif <ir notes with ceiMiire, others, win 
^ Ttfir^*^ only their own things, and not thi 
that are Jesus ChristV It must htfe 
gmtifrittg to have been t^us distinguished 
h^ the apostles; but O, how nmch more so to be 
aff wg >d by Him, who for our good requires 
sBiiic g ^ from us; and to hear Him saj at 
^ — ^*" Wei] done, good and faithful senrant!" 
We «h«akl isofftr no day to pass without thinking 
«C mmI aciiag iar ikMt day when we shall be 
''^ladfMl aocoi>ding to our works," as the- onlj 
nf our faith; and very encouraging h 
kHii and considerate expression of our Lord, 
nan ofmiai: * P<^w woman, showing that He is no 
Inwd Master, and not unreasonable in His reqoi- 
ijlioin — ** She hath done what she could." But 
haw lew of Q$ deserre this praise! I am persuad- 
ad T0« wiMftld nnd useful activity one of the best 
pi««erTatiT«t» asain^ the innumerable temptations 
to which, a^ youth advances, you will be exposed. 
How many young persons have blessed Grod that 
aver they were led to engage in Sunday school 
laaehing. It profitably occupies that time which, 
if wasted in frivolity and indulgence, leads to the 
worst consequences; and in teaching others, a 
double blessing often descends upon the teacher. 

But in engaging in active usefulness, especially 
when we are required to associate with others, 
there are evils to be guarded against; and we 
laust be clad with the impenetrable armor of chriar^ 
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tian simplicity and meekness, in order to avoid 
them. We may have to encounter those who are 
officious, unreasonable, monopolizing, ambitious, 
and overbearing; and if any similar tempers are 
indidged in ourselves, continual contention must 
ensue. The only way is to rise superior to those 
petty jealousies, and inferior motives; to do good 
for its own sake alone; to persevere in a quiet». 
forbearing, yielding, line of conduct, which nevei^ 
^Is to disappoint and weary out the most trouble- 
some, at last. And even if any should say to 
us, however unjustly — " Friend, go down lower," 
our wisdom and happiness is to submit with a 
good grace, and cheerfully to labor in a bungler 
sphere. That temper and conduct which is cabled 
'^ spirited," in asserting our rights, and maintain- 
ing our consequence, is as unwise and impolitic 
as it is unchristian-like. Nothing forms so truly 
great and dignified a character as '' the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ. " 

But, with regard to our conduct, whether at 
home or abroad, we cannot mistake if we wiU buft 
follow the precepts of scripture, in their plain and 
literal sense. This is too much neglected— r 
strangely neglected, even by those who profess to 
BAake the Bible their rule. If we had no other 
directions whatever for our conduct theu> those 
contained in that beautiful chapter, the 12th to 
the> Romans, it would make a heaven of earth, 
were they but attended to. It is an excellent 
chapter to read very often, and deeply and dailjr 
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to windy. — It would make a little paradise of uij 
floeietj or (amilj where its spirit was imbibed ; and 
after all, it is at home — in the bosom of our &at- 
lies, in our dailj and hourly tempers and eondnd, 
that we have the best opportunity of pradisiai 
holy obedience to the commandments of Chriil 
Keeping these conunandments, which "are not 
grievous " — though we are prone to think they 
are, till we try, implies a continual exercise of 
self-denial; and if we are conscious that we make 
no such sacrifices — that we are not in the habit 
of denying ourselves, it is plain that we are not 
following Him at all; for those who do must bear 
some cross. There is indeed something in the 
Tery sound of this word setf-denial, which alams 
our indolence, indulgence, pride, and wilfulness; 
but it is a false alarm ; for these very qualities-- 
indolence, indulgence, pride, and wilfulness, are 
the greatest enemies to our peace and happiness; 
and one day's experience is enough to show that, 
in proportion as they are resisted and mortified, 
we are comfoi-table, tranquil, and happy. 

May God bless you all, and lead every one of 
you safely through this dangerous world, to his 
eternal rest! This is the earnest hope, and will 
be the frequent prayer of your sincere and afieo- 
tionate friend, J. T. 



To the young lady, who, as the eldest of the same 
orphan family, sustained the responsibility of caring 
for her sisters and brothersi Miss Taylor wjite»-"- 
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f Ongar, Jane 7, 1893. 

* * * Do you remember the remark, 
that the reason why, in the history of our country, 
the female reigns have been most prosperous, is, 
that women, feeling their own insufficiency to 
hold the reins of government, have been more 
ready than kings, to depend upon the advice and 
assistance of wise and able counsellors? Hence 
it has been said, that in female reigns, we have 
heen governed by men; while kings have often 
allowed themselves and their kingdom, to be 
governed by women. Certainly as much wisdom 
and prudence may be shown in the choice of ad- 
visers, as even in determining important affairs 
ourselves. But above all, my dear friend, your 
safety and wisdom will be to '' ask counsel of the 
Lord;" and that, not only in a general way, but 
with a firm and steady dependence on Him, to 
do what you ask of Him; and this will not be to 
order things in any particular way that you feel 
most anxious for; but to overrule them so as He 
knows to be best for you. ** Commit your way 
unto the Lord, and He tinll direct your paths;" 
but I dare say you are already sufficiently ac- 
quainted with your own heart to know that it is no 
easy thing to do this unreservedly. We are so 
prone secretly to dictate to His Providence, 
instead of feeling an entire resignation to it. I 
will venture to add one more particular recom- 
mendation; and that is, that in the choice of 
persons to advise you i^ regard to your futiU'^ 
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domeotic mrrangements, you will select those oa^ 
wko« in additioB to worldly prudence, are ^na&M 
by the mm! decided piety to coiunel you. 

I remember several years ago, a verj 
kind, and good man said to me, that as a 
rule (though certainly not without exceptioas), k 
will be found, when we have a choice to mkc is 
regard to our affairs, that the decimon which is 
least agreeable to our inclinations, is UMMt eanda- 
cive to our ultimate welfare. This remark I hate 
never forgotten; and I have often since piwed 
the justness and utility of it, notwithstaadisig ili 
apparent severity. I quote it to yoa with Vem 
heeitation, because I know that, in any arrange* 
mentt in which the pleasures and relaxatioas of 
3fOUiig persons are concerned, I am always dis- 
posed to loan to the side of indulgence, te a 
degree which I have often been blamed for. And 
I Ml you timt you may not too hastily conclude 

tuy opiiiionii in iiuch matters to be stem or 

• « # 



To the •ocond daughter of this family, she ad« 
dreatfod sovoral letters, from among which th» 
following it selected: — 

TO MISS E. M ***** *. 

Ongar, Dec. 19, 1883. 
My dtftr KllMteth, 

It ill only the thought of your being too busy to 
attend to any thing but the business in hand, thet 
has prevented my writing before, to welcome yiMi 
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into Um new house;— or, perhaps, if I had foUo^iri^ 
ed the dictates of my own feelings, and ccxisuUed 
yours — I should rather have condoled with jou on 
fetsaidng the old one. I can guess what feelings 
iMKve heen uppermost with you in every interval 
of bustle ; and though not in fact, yet in thought, 
I have paced with you through the deserted rooms 
—sympathizing with you in the remembrances 
they awaken. I am no stranger to local attach- 
ments, and I respect them in others, as indications 
of better feelings. The trees, the walks, tka 
walls, that seem so dear, are chiefly so as they 
ate associated in our minds with those we love, to 
whom ^y have been equally familiar. Sorrow 
m parting with these objects, is, therefore, an 
amiable regret; and it will be felt in proportion 
ad home — ^its inhabitants, and its quiet pursuits, 
have been loved and enjoyed. Cowper has sanc- 
tioned such feelings in addressing his mother's 
picture : — 

*< Wkere onoe we lived, our name is beard oo imnie; 
Children nol thine have trod our naneacy floor," &c. 

But, my dear girl, while I Sjrmpathize with your 
sorrow, and more than that, love you for it, yet 
yon know I would not encourage its unrestrained 
indulgence. The proper and effectual antidote to 
every undue and morbid indulgence of regret is 
to be found in the cheerful performance of the 
daily recurring duties of life; which, by the wise 
appointment of Providence, prevent brooding mel- 
ancholy, while they do not tend (like the relief 



jL KiniBifimQiiif imfi socMtj^ to blant the 
: ^fsaunut i»eiiiu: . * ♦ * 




vmn^BSi io-nuier. xben at scIkm^, she ad- 
s^ iohff9fs^ xtiref jnwrbti only before ha 



Oaacar, Jib. Ifi, ISM. 

£mr ancf jnxt. isrsL wtna. to K , I have felt 

XT* -mrat ir> ymi. hat kvpe defenred it till 
ti, inintrinf uuc ifiOiess from jour friends 
lie jdhs aroe^ttftiiie niii^g. tbe TScatioB, on 
Bc" xbc ^imik- ilii ■jijumiii i< jou have 
jfiBie Si SIS ynnrrniTO ^oBie. I was veij 
BBCOI pteftscc ix> Jieair h^ cMedUij jou submitted 
McasDxia -cc y^for irie»dB respecting this; 
afv^MnnfTf «f wiack, wiD, I am sure, 
a&i^^iMi smdi move sobd satisfiKrtioo, than if 
yflB cdouA iuve prtTmieid on them bj cbildiahlj 

I ^Te alsv> bejLnd vitii Terr great pleasure, the 
good arcooBts tiua baTe leacbed joor sisters re 
speedily Toor oondiict at school: and hope 70a 
viD feel a laudable ambition to matntatit this good 
cbarader. We all know that it is an easier 
tiling to set out well while there is the stimulus of 
noTebj to excite us, than steadily to persevere in 
a good course. Tet I need not remind you, that 
nothing short of such steady perseverance in well 
doing, will avail anything to your real advantage; 
and it is this alone, that truly merits praise^ You 
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cannot, therefore, guard too carefully against the 
first small temptations that maj present then^ 
selves, of whatever kind: if these are yielded to, 
others more powerful will quickly foUow; and 
thus, for want of a little timely effort, every good 
resolution may eventually fail. *' He that des- 
piseth small things shall fall by little and little." 
You are now old enough, dear John, to reflect 
seriously ; and let me advise you to endeavor to 
gain some acquaintance with your own disposi- 
tion, in order to correct what may be amiss; and 
whatever you discover to be the fault to which 
you are most liable, and the temptations by which 
you are most easily overcome, there set a double 
guard, and resist them as your worst enemies. 

It has been frequently remarked by those who 
are engaged in education, that pupils who show 
most quickness, and make most progress in their 
studies^ are the least worthy of praise in other, 
and m&re important respects. Now, dear John, 
do not let this be your case; never be content 
with half a character; but be still more ambitions 
to distinguish yourself for obedience, gentleness, 
kindness, and a resolute resistance of all that you 
know to be wrong, than for any mental attain- 
ments, remembering that cleverness, unconnected 
with goodness, proves a curse, rather than a 
blessing. 

On the other hand„ allow me to remind you of 
the great importance of diligently improving your 
present opportunities for acquiring knowledge^ 
VOL. I. 22 
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How valuable knowledge is, and how glad jw 
will be of it in future life, you can scarcely i 
jNresent imagine; and be assured, no time wiU 
at«r arrive when the business you have nowte 
attend to can better be done, even if it could be 
done at all. But it has truly been said, that time 
and opportunities lost in one period of lifd^ cu 
Aewr be recovered in another, because every 
portion of life is fully occupied with its own proper 
engagements, so that what is lost through negli- 
gence in childhood or youth, is lost irrecoverably 
Now, the only way to make real proficiency ii 
kaming of any kind, is to acquire a love of it 
fbt its own sake; cuid this may always be done by 
taking pmns. Never be contented with merely 
getting through your daily tasks in order to es- 
oape fines and punishments. No boy of socmd 
Muse, and of a strong mind, will need to be goir^ 
emed by such motives: he will find a pleasure in 
that daily round of business, which, to the slug- 
gish or trifling, is all toil; and those difficukiet 
which discourage and disgust the idle, do bat 
stimulate the diligent to greater efibrts. 

But) my dear John, let me still more urgently 
entreat you not to sufier either business or pleas- 
are to divert your mind from what you know is all 
important. Oh do not indulge that foolish and 
false idea, that the great coDcerns of religion may 
be put off to a future day. Do but try, and you 
will find that ** the fear of the Lord is indeed the 
beginning of wisdom, " and that they who seek kin 
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early, enjoy his peculiar favor and blessing on all 
the pursuits and events of life : and you, bereay*- 
ed as you are of earthly friends, how much more 
than you can possibly at present imagine, do yoii 
need Crod to be your Father, and the Guide ijf 
your unprotected youth! Study His « will thei^ 
by constantly reading the Scriptures, and seek 
him for yourself by earnest prayer, and be assur*^ 
ed you will not seek in vain. I will not apologize 
for not writing you an entertaining letter; since k 
18 the desire I feel for your truest good, that ivh 
duces me to fill it with such plain advice, per-^ 
suaded that you will not only receive it kindly, 
but peruse it with attention and serious thought. 
You have heard how much your sister and I were 
disappointed in not being able to visit you while- 
we were at Bedford; the bad weather rendered 
it quite impossible. Believe me, dear John, 

Your affectionate Friend. 



I find a letter dated the day afler the above, and 
it is almost the last written by my sister, wha 
firom this time became incapable of maintaining; 
her usual epistolary intercourse with her friends. 

TO MISS M. H— E. 

Ongmr, Janawj 17, MMi 

* * * I rejoice to hear of your oonliiK 
ued prosperity; and am not surprised that the 
pressure of so important a charge should, at 
thnes, depress your spirits; nor that even yovr 
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kappiest seasons should be clouded bjthe distrM> 
tion of mind consequent upon it: especialiy 
while it is yet new to you. There are doubtlea 
advantages in a life of leisure which, if duly im- 
proved, would tend greatly to heighten the hajK 
piness of the christian life. But, considering what 
our depraved nature is, there is a strong proba- 
bility that they will not be improved. So that, if 
I might so speak, I believe the chances are 
greater of making spiritual progress in a life of 
activity, or even of bustle, than when the mind is 
left at leisure to prey upon itself, and indulge its 
morbid propensities. 

I thank you, my dear friend, for planning so 
pleasant a scheme as that of my visiting you at 
Manchester. I will not say it can never be; yet 
I cannot indulge the expectation of my health 
permitting me to undertake so long a journey. I 
have been very much indisposed, for many weeks 
past, with a severe attack of rheumatism, which 
has greatly confined me to the house, and affec- 
ted my general health. From this, I am thankful 
to say, I am slowly recovering; but in other re- 
spects, I cannot boast of improvement; yet the 
chastisements with which I am visited are still 
lighter than my expectations; and how much 
lighter than my desert! I am endeavoring, but 
with small success, ^' to forget the things that are 
behind, and to press forward." But O, how littk 
can affliction in itself do to produce spiritual affec- 
tions! I feel this; aad tha,t without the grace of 
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God to help me, all these rendings fVom lifi^ mid 
earthly happiness will be in vain. 

* * * I have lately taken a final Ifiay^ 
of Mrs. ——the friend of my happier days; jjt 
was bat a short interview; but we had time to 
take a hasty and impressive retrospect of the 
part;- ■ of life, such as we had each found it; 
and to compare our early expectations with tbofi^ 
circumstances in which we are at present placed. 
— ^The moral was obvious — " This is not oi>r 
rest." * '* * 



CHAPTER XVL 

LAST ILLNESS, AND DEATH. 

The last two letters have anticipated the course- 
of the Memoir, to which I now revert. On the 
occasion of the death of her uncle, the Rey. 
James Hinton, of Oxford, which occurred in the 
month of Jnly, Miss Taylor was impressed with 
the belief that death was not to visit the f^ufHy 
wkh '^ a single blow;" and this foreboding was 9pt 
fabified, for, in the following November, aixother 
uncle— Mr. Charles Taylor (the Editor of Cair 
met) was removed; and in a few months mpre, 
ber own death took place. 

With the hope of at least recruiting her epirit«, 
mf sister, accompanied by her brother, and a 

82* 
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joung friend visited Margate, once again; when 
she passed the month of October, tranquilly uA 
l^easantlj: on her return, she went to Bedford; 
and availed herself of the opportunity to vint 
Olney and Weston: the feelings of the moment 
■he has ex^pressed in the lines written on visiting 
Cowper's garden. Her return from Bedford took 
place at the time of an extraordinary inundation; 
and she, with the young friend who accompanied 
ber, was exposed to considerable peril in the 
journey. 

At this time, she was so far exempt from suffer- 
ing, or any positive inconvenience from the dis^ 
ease that was preying upon her constitution, and 
her ordinary comfort was so little impaired, that 
she took her part in the common engagements of 
life, with scarcely any apparent diminution of her 
wonted activity and animation. In these respects 
she was indeed remarkably favored by the good- 
ness of God: for, to the last, her sufferings were 
only those consequent upon extreme debility.-— 
The local disease insensibly prevailed over the 
strength of her constitution, with little external 
show of its progress, and with scarcely any positive 
pain. This exemption from suffering was noted 
by herself, and her family, as calling for lively 
gratitude to the Father of mercies. 

The event might probably have been somewha 
different, had not new symptoms been induced bj 
accidental exposure to cold. On the 21st of No- 
yember my sister went to London^ to take leate 
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ofoneof her most intimate friends, who was then 
preparing to leave England. This interview, it 
was known by both parties, must terminate a 
friendship of long standing, and of unusual iejy* 
demess and confidence: the meeting was there- 
fore protracted as long as possible, ^o as to allow 
my sister to return to Ongar the same day. 
Being unable to procure a coach, she and hei 
friend took boat at Lambeth, late in the after- 
noon; and proceeded as far as London Bridge, 
through a chilly rain. This exposure produced 
general pains, which from that time, continued to 
be the principal cause of her suffering, and,, ap- 
parently, of the rapid decay of her strength. 

Notwithstanding her extreme weakness, she 
still continued to attend public worship; and 
even to teach her class in the Sunday school. 
The last time of her doing so, was on the 4th of 
January. — She went to the meeting-house, ac* 
companied by the friend before mentioned, whom, 
after teaching the children the usual time, she 
look to a window, overlooking the burial g]:ound ; 
and pointing to a spot opposite, said — '' There 
Betsey, — that is where my grave is to be.'* The 
same aflernoon a funeral sermon was preached 
for a highly esteemed friend — ^the mother of a 
large family, whose death had very deeply affect- 
ed her. She looked at the weeping family; and 
deliberately realized the scene, as she believed, 
soon to be repeated in the same place, when her 
own family should be the mourners^ 
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Either by the too great excitement of her Mr 
ings on this occasion; or by her exposure to tbe 
weather, her symptoms seemed to be aggravatei 
from this time: — ^her breathing became so quick 
and feeble, as to keep her spirits in constant agi* 
tation, and almost to prevent her joining in con* 
versation. She still took her place in the family 
circle; though it had now become necessary that 
she should be carried from the parlor to her 
chamber. 

Partly from the impulse of that restlessneM 
which often attends a last illness, and with the 
hope of deriving at least some alleviation from 
medical advice, she determined, in' the month of 
February, upon spending a week with her young 
friends at Newington, whose affection towanb 
her gave her the assurance that she should find 
all the comforts of home in their house. Though 
extremely distressed by the exertion of being 
placed in the chaise, the journey seemed greatly 
to revive her: — she in some measure enjoyed the 
society of her friends ;^ and returned home in 
amended health. She describes her feelings 
about this time, in the following letter to her 
sister:—* 

Ongar, Mareh $M, Iddi 

» # # «« I hope the pleasant excursion 
to Nottingham will do you both good. Give my 

kind love to C and S , of whom I often 

think; but I now reft'ain from writing ta bjoj one, 
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unless it is absolutely necessary. I feel much 

obliged by Mr. 's kind remembrance of me: 

— tell him so when you have an opportunity: aa 
to writing three verses, or one, for his Album, it 
has been, and is, quite impossible. 

•* You heard from mother that I went to town 
for advice. I was most kindly nursed there for a 
week; and returned much better; nor have I 
since had a violent return of that tremendous 
heaving of my breath, which J can compare only 
to an inward tempest. This laborious breathing, 
however, though relieved, has never subsided en- 
tirely, since I first felt it, which was from the 
commencement of the rheumatic attack. The 
weather, for some weeks past, has been very un* 
fiivorable to me. I think there is still a hope that 
my strength and appetite may be restored, at 
least to what they were, when I am able to take 
the air; and perhaps to change it. But I more 
often think that a gradual decline has commenced; 
and if you were to see how much I am reduced, 
you would not wonder at my forming such an 
opinion. My bones indeed ^ look and stare upon 
me;' — my strength too fails me, so that I cannot 
walk more than once or twice across the room at 
a time ; and whenever I do, I feel as if all within 
me was hanging in heavy rags. Whenever the 
weather permits, I am drawn round the garden, 
which is a great refreshment. 

" I need not tell you how kindly I am nursed; 
tnd how tenderly all is done that can be done for 




«< 



comian. I hmve also to be thaak- 

m me from pain; — mj safferiug nam 
cfltirelT from debility, and wearineflB, 

ef breatbin^; but wbal I am oknI 
af aB tbaaidlid tt>r. is, tbat tbe prospect of deadi 
m Ib» tMMidible to bm, owiag to mj having 
^nve ' peace ia belieTioc;' uid an increaae of this 
ia aB I vane in order to reconcile me to it entire- 
Ir. I «6cn tbink loo, tbai if I am taken off by a 
gnAaal decaj. I ooght to rejoice, as being tberer 
by leicned. probablr. from fro* greater suffering; 
I deaie to leare it all witb Ciod. 
I bope Toa do not forget tbai tbis sommer is 
time for cooMng to Ongar. For a l<mg tiiM 
I ka¥e been looking forward to it as affontisg a 
bape ef our aieeting once more ; wbicb I am 8W9 
ve abould botb wisb. We do not like tbe tbou^ 
of Mr. Gilbert's coming so for soutb without oof 
fleeing bim: could you not botb come on from 
Nottingbam: Though, unless I should become 
rapidlj worse, it would be better for you to come 
when tbe season is more advanced. ]>ear AjuD, 
and Air. Gilbert, remember me in your prayers, 
as I am sure you do. 

Tour affectionate sister, 

Janb." 
Neither Jane herself, nor her family, fully ap* 
prehended the now near approach of dissolution; 
— some degree of delusion is very frequent in 
9ach cases — and in this, the flatteries of hope 
were strengthened by that calmDess and fortitude. 
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and rdnctance to receive anj assistance she cottld 
pOBsib]/ dispense with, which, in great measure, 
concealed the progress of her decline : and altfo 
hf the undiminished vigor of her mind, and the 
niudbated interest she took in every thing witk 
whicii she was wont to be concerned. 

Though she had, at this time, become incapa- 
ble ^ long continued religious exercises, yet, to 
the last day of her life, the stated times of retire- 
ment were observed by her. Usually in the eve* 
ning, by her request, her brother read to her some 
portion of scripture, and a few pages of Bennett's 
Chtistian Oratory — a book she highly valued. 
On these occasions her conversation, though not 
elerttted by the language of unclouded hope, fire* 
quently contained the expression of a humble 
and growing trust in the power and grace of the 
Saviour. 

Happily for herself, my sister's imagination 
which, throughout her life, had been too much 
alive to ideas of terror, seemed in a great degree 
quelled by the languors of disease. Thus her 
mind was relieved from those Unreal fears which, 
otherwise, might have possessed her thoughts, in 
the near prospect of death. Still, occasionally , 
she seemed to be contending with what she ac- 
knowledged to be horrors of the imagination 
oidy.-^"Oh! '* she would say, **the grave!— 4he 
grave is dark and cold! — But surely, even to the 
wicked there is no suffering in the grove." Pwr 
some time sho seemed much distressed with the 
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apprehension of her remains being disturbed aftei 
burial: but from this fear she was relieved by an 
explicit promise, that such precautions should be 
taken as should render such disturbance impoflo- 
ble. For the most part, however, the higher 
and the real interests of the future life occupied 
their proper place in her thoughts; and whatever 
ether anxieties might harass her for a moment, 
she quickly returned to this sentiment — 

" If sia be pardoned, I' m secure: 
Death has no sting besides." 

She had, for months past, been wishing to 
transcribe her will, with a view of amending it in 
some particulars; but had deferred doing so, in the 
hope of a return of strength, which might make 
her more equal to the task: but feeling now her 
powers of body rapidly declining, she roused h^* 
self by an extraordinary effort, and in a way quite 
characteristic of herself: for it was always some 
endeavor to promote the comfort or interests of 
those she loved, that called forth the vigor of her 
mind. She was therefore supported (April 5th) 
at her desk, and continued writing with evidently 
a very painful efibrt, more than an hour: she 
completed her task in the three or four following 
days. I may just take the occasion to say that', 
in the disposal of her affairs, she was guided by 
the most exact impartiality — acting consistently 
with the principle she had* often warmly professed, 
and which is so rarely regarded — that there can 
be no more right to do wrong, (by indulging ca- 
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priciout preferences,) in making a will, than in 
any other transaction of life. 

Though the least exertion had now become dis- 
tressingly painful, her mind was so perfectly col- 
lected, that the transcript of her will was made 
without errors, and the parts in which it differed 
from the original, were expressed with her wonted 
perspicuity; she also, the same afternoon in which 
ahe completed her task, entered some payments 
in her accounts, as well as the daily memorandume 
in her pocket-book, which are complete to the 
Thursday before her death. 

On Saturday she was visited by the medical 
gentleman whom she had consulted when last in 
London. She was then, though actually dying, 
00 little aware of the near approach of death, that 
ahe asked his opinion of the practicability of her 
-leaving home for change of air. After he left 
her, however, recollecting his expressions, and 
manner of replying to her inquiries, she inferred 
the truth; and on Sunday plainly indicated to her 
family that she did so. 

Her last Sabbath was passed tranquilly: — 
several times in the course of it she exerted her 
utmost strength to converse with her mother, into 
whose mind she endeavored to pour that consola- 
tion which she knew would be much needed. la 
the evening she conversed separately with her 
iather and brother; and to them, as before to her 
mother, she professed her settled hope of heavea; 
VOL. I. 23 




Imv iw etfiMt tlml «e«BM9d as if it 
#iimmI b«r dimfAutum; it is as IbBom 




1 muMi no dinger watt till I am more aUo to 
WfiUff M <?vi^rx da/ I become weaker: — tboogh I 
kwpw It will f^ive you pain, jet I most tell yoa 
thai I should not be nurprised if these lew lines 
•TA tbii last I sbali ever be able to send jon. I 

»m ytity ill ;— Mr. came yesterdaj to ace 

mo; and I asNure you he thinks me so. It is 
posMibIn, \w thinks, that a change in the weather 
may rdvivo me; but I am now so weak that I think 
tboro hi as much to fear as to hope from the warn 
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weather. However, that I leave: — I will take 
care that you shall be inforined as often as need- 
fdl, how I go on, to the last; and I shall hope to 
hear from you ; for though I cannot write, I can 
read a letter. I thank dear E. for her last. I am 
now indeed too ill to accept your kind invitation, 

Monday. 

I fear I cannot finish. — Oh, my dear friends, if 
you knew what thoughts I have now, you would 
see, as I do, that the whole business of life is 
preparation for death ! let it be so with you. If I 
have ever written or spoken any thing you deem 
good advice, be assured I would, if I could, 
fepeat it now with tenfold force. Think of this 
when I am gone. Tell J. I hope he will read 
Williams's Dairy, and study to become such a 
character, as a man of business, and a Christian. 
I wish you all to read it. My love and best 
wishes to John. 

May God bless you all: — farewell! farewell! 
dear S. dear £., dear P. dear J. farewell! Yours 
till death, and after that, I hope, 

Jane Taylor. 

In the evening a minister called, with whom 
she conversed a short time, in a tone of cheerfiiJ 
and confirmed faith. Afterwards with her mother, 
in terms of intermingled affection, consolation and 
hope. 

When carried up stairs on Monday night, she 
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for the first time, allowed her sister to do efcij 
tkiog for her. She passed the night qoietlj; h^ 
in the morning felt herself unable to rise as usual: 
—about ten o'clock her brother read a Psalm, nl 
prayed with her. Soon afterwards she was placed 
in an easj chair by the bed-side. About the sane 
time one of her brothers arrived from Liondon; to 
him she spoke with the most emphatic earnest- 
ness, professing, very distinctly, the ground of 
her own hope, and the deep sense she then had 
of the reality and importance of eternal things. 
Her voice was now deep and hollow — her eye 
glazed, and the dews of death were on her fea- 
tures; but her recollection was perfect, andhei 
soul full of feeling. While thus sitting up, and 
surrounded by her family, in a loud, but interrap- 
led voice, she said — *' Though I walk througk 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for Thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me." 

Soon afterwards she repeated, with the same 
emphasis, the verse of Dr. Watts — 

" Jesus, to thy dear faithfal hand 

My naked soul I trust; 
And my flesh waits for thy command. 

To drop into the dust." 



repeating with intense fervor the words— 

<.* Jesus to thee — my naked soal-^ 
My naked soul 1 trust." 

Ifeing then placed in bed, stll withdrew but 
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her sister, with whom she conversed some timey 
giving her several particular directions, with great 
eteamess. She then requested that every thing* 
in the room might be put in the most exact order;* 
after this she laj tranquilly an hour or two, seem-^ 
ing to sulSer only from the laborious heaving of 
atte chest ; and in reply to a question to that effect^ 
Mud she was '* quite comfortable." 

In the afternocHi she observed her brother to> 
he writing a letter: she inquired to whom; being 
lold it was to Mrs. Gilbert (who, with Mr. Gii' 
bert, was then on her way to Ongar) she gave 
her opinion as to the best way of ensuring her 
sister's meeting the letter, so as, if possible, to 
hasten her arrival. She had just before said— ^ 
^ Well, I don't think now I shall see Ann again; 
I feel I am dying fast." 

From this time she did not again speak so as 
to be understood; but seemed sensible, till about 
five o'clock, when a change took place; her 
breathing became interrupted : still she was tran-^ 
quil, and her features perfectly placid. At half- 
past five she underwent a momentary struggle^, 
and ceased to breathe.. 



The interment took place in the buriaT-grounci 
ef the meeting-house at Ongar, where a simple 
monument has been erected to mark the spot; 

The profile prefixed to this volume was taken 
some years ago: it has been deemed eorrect, and- 

characteristic ef ^e original. Yet I have to re- 

23* 
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gret my inability to give, in place of it, aporbrmi} 
but no likeness of my sister exists which would Im 
thought satisfactory by those who knew her, Ii 
truth, the expression of her face was of that kind 
which is the most difficult to be seized by the 
pencil; for it was the expression of the fineit 
feelings, habitually veiled from observation. H«r 
features were delicately formed, and regular:— 
her stature below the middle size; every move- 
ment bespoke the activity of her mind; and a 
peculiar archness and sprightliness of w^pmw 
gave significance and grace to all she did. 

But the truest image of the writer's character, 
is found in the foregoing Extracts from her Cor- 
respondence: for her letters were ever the gesu-* 
ine expression of her feelings. Not one of the 
many of which I have had the perusal, betrayi 
any attempt to write *' a clever letter:" — she cor- 
responded with none but friends, and her inter- 
course with those she loved was inspired only by 
warm and generous affection. This may indeed 
be named as the prominent feature of her charac- 
ter — for to love, and to be loved, was the hapj^ 
ness she sought. 

Once and again, these letters afford acknow- 
ledgements of the constitutional irritability of her 
temper. This irritability was, however, more 
often excited by excessive concern for the inter- 
ests of those whom she loved, than by any other 
cause— I may say never by the thwarting of mere 
selfishness. Her abhorrence of everv kind of 
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pretetMioD— of fraud, and of injustice, was indeed, 
itrong; and this feeling, added to her piercing 
diflcemment of the secret motives of those with 
whom she had to do, often occasioned to her mudi 
finiitless uneasiness, and might sometimes give to 
her manner an air of constraint; for, to seem to 
accept as genuine, either actions or words, which 
she suspected to be spurious, required a degree 
ef self-command of which she was hardly citable. 

In her letters my sister frequently complaiiuiy 
eko, of the languor and inertness of her mind; 
but these expressions might, without explanation, 
ccnTey a false idea to the reader. It is indeed 
true that the delicacy of her constitution, espe- 
cially after it was impaired by mental labors, and 
by sickness, rendered her liable to much languor; 
bnt her disposition, and her habits, were those of 
activity and diligence. In whatever she under^ 
took, she was assiduous, persevering, and exact; 
and all her exertions were directed by the love of 
utility. She was fond of the labors of the needle, 
and of every domestic engagement. Indeed, so 
strong were her tastes of this kind — so complete- 
ly feminine was her character, and so free was 
she from that ambition which often accompanies 
intellectual superiority, ths^t had she, early in lifb, 
been placed in a sphere of home duties, her tal- 
ents would probably never have been elicited. 

The leisure she enjoyed in the latter years oi 
her life, and the influence of some of her friend- 
•llips, as well as her own tastes, might have led 
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Tbk CMyoKtMS «£ 
Joaiged, ia a pecvliar decree, to sr 
lad gii«« a gnet and ^ nAereat to tbe 
iiooB of ker pen. Wiihcwit tiiis 
teraetirm, faamor u apt to become broad 
offeiifriire, and pensiveness to sink into 
iaIHj or dulneM, Bat where it exists, etea 
when both do not actually appear, the one will 
operate, hj a latent influence, to gire point ad 
viridnefM to the most sombre sentiment ; while tht 
oth(5r Mervos, at once, to enrich, and to chastise 
the uportw of fancy. To these qualities of mj 
MMter'M mind were added a fine sense of the beau- 
tifiil and Nublime in nature, and a nice perception 
of thn characteristic points of every object she 
ohMfirvful. 

In Mporitaneoui conversation, especially en 
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lafttters of opinion, she might seem much influence 
ed by peculiar predilections; but whenever she 
ftlt herself responsible for the opinion she gave, 
md especially when she wrote for the press, her 
judgment was acute and sound, and happily di* 
rected by intuitive good sense. Of this excellence, 
I think, her correspondence with her friends, and 
tlie papers contributed to the Youth's Magazine, 
will furnish frequent and striking instances. 

The Poetical Remains exhibit a considerable 
versatility of talent. My sister first wrote simply 
to express the overflowing emotions of her heart: 
—these pieces breathe tenderness; and, relieved 
as they are by an elegant playfulness, give the 
truest image of the writer's mind. It was under 
the guidance of a peculiarly nice ear for the lain 
^age of nature, that she accommodated these 
talents to the difficult task of writing verse for 
children: her compositions of this kind are, for 
the most part, distinguished by a perfect simplici- 
ty and transparency of diction — by brief, exact, 
and lively descriptions of scenery — by frequent 
and exquisite touches, both of humor and of pa- 
thos, and by a pervading purity and correctness 
of moral principle. 

But her earlier compositions gave little promise 
of that energy of thought, elevation of sentiment, 
and force of diction, which appear in the Essays 
in Rhyme, and in some of the pieces now first 
published. This long latent vigor of intellect wosk 
soon quelled by the laoguors of sickness: had it 
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been sustained a few years, she would probably 
have attempted some projects with which her 
mind was teeming at the time when she found it 
neoessarj to abstain from literary occupations. 
Yet perhaps her delicate frame, even if it had not 
been shaken by disease and sorrow, could never 
have sustained the effort necessary to command 
the thoughts with which, oflen, her imagination 
labored. 

But whether or not there may be reason to sup- 
pose that, under more propitious circumstances, 
she might have moved, as a writer, in a higher 
sphere ; it is enough to know that her talent has 
been most beneficially occupied. For, setting 
aside those of her works which display the most 
genius, she has, in an unpretending walk of liter- 
ature, widely scattered the seeds of virtue and 
piety. Nor can it be doubted that the good fruits 
of her labors shall endure, and increase, long 
after those who now cherish a fond remembrance 
of her virtues in private life, shall have passed 
away. 
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PHILIP. 

A FRAGMENT. 

'Mid scattered rocks, on Devon's northern sea, 
Ues a Btnall hamlet, and its name is Lea: 
A drear lone place, whose few stone hots below 
Seem to the spot spontaneously to grow t-^ 
So rude, that to the eye they intermix 
With rock and weed : — there are but five or riac 
A rapid stream that dashes from the hill, 
Turns the rude wheel-work of a noisy mill ; 
And fidling there, Where nought its fiuy ban 
Flies firom the wheel in thousand glittmng Stars ; 
Producing life, and sound, and movement here, 
Where all beside is silent, still, and drear. 
Like wit ill-timed, this playful pageant mocks 
The gloomy aq[>eet of the sea and rocks. 

Baore hills and barren downs for miles you traee, 

Ere is attained the unfrequented place : 

And when airived, the traveUer starts to find 

So wild a spot, the abode of human kind. 
VOL. I. ^ 
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Before him rolls the wild and lonely sea 
Skirted with rocks— ^and there, below, is Lea. 

Our story says, that twenty years ago, 
One decent dwelling this poor place could show, 
A slated roof, the walls erect and square, 
The windows curtained, and in good repair, 
Bespoke the tenant's comfort : yes, and here 
He lived, and walked, and mused, for many a year 
He had no calling : so his time ran out. 
Chiefly in lonely rambles, round about. 
Well he explored each smoothly hollowed cave— 
The work of ages, with the incessant wave. 
Each rocky fi-agment, scattered wide to view, 
like an old friend, familiarly he knew. 
On sunny days he loved for hours to lie 
On some huge mass ; and there, with patient eye, 
The curious work of Nature's hand to trace, 
— ^A work conmienced when Time began his race. 
And not yet finished : — ages as they rise. 
Aid the slow process, and enrich the dyes. 
Art's finest pencil could but rudely mock 
The rich gray mosses broidered on a rock 
— ^And those gay watery grots he would explore— 
Small excavations on a rocky shore. 
That seem like fairy baths, or mimic wells, 
Richly embossed with choicest weed and sheDs: 
— ^As if her trinkets Nature chose to hide 
Where nought invaded but the flowing tide. 

Such were his pastimes ; and with these, his miiid 
A listless entertainment still could find ; 
For while the eye pursued its busy course. 
His own long muiaings followed, as by force. 
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And thus the past, by memory's aid supplied, 
— ^Its scenes and sufferiDgs — closely seemed allied 
With these wild objects — ^yes, identified : 
Till each some deep remembrance would recall. 
And the whole prospect yield the effect of alL 

This gloomy station, with intent perverse. 
He chose, not for the better but the worse. 
Denied the good he once had hoped to share 
He scorned to take the refuse life might spare. 
And long he sought a settlement to find, 
Where joy could never come, if 't were inclined. 
It was with strange delight — ^with bitter glee, 
That first he stood, and gazed, and fixed on Lea. 

But man, short-sighted and dependant still, 
Succeeds not fiilly, e'en in choosing ilL 
When Philip used to see, at eve returned, 
His white walls glowing, as the embers burned,. 
His neat small parlor, ever wont to bear 
The recent marks of Peggy's daily care. 
And Peggy's self, more nice and trim than he. 
Preface vidth smiles the all-reviving tea, 
He felt that, if of t^uarm was life bereft, 
Yet, e'en for him some comfort there was lefL 

Peggy, his sole domestic, slowly grew 
To be in fact, his sole companion too. 
When first she came she never thought — nor he-— 
With her odd master she could make so fi*ee : — 
She was not pert: — he wished not to confer 
With any Uving — doubtless, not vnth her. 
But man is social, e'en against his will ; 
And woman, kind, whatever rank she filL 
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Her master came a lonely stranger here ; 
Feeble, dejected, friendless — 't would ai^pear. 
She pitied ; — ^woman does ; nor pitied leas 
For knowing not the cause of his distresik 
She was not young ; and had her troubles knewn ; 
So that she felt his sorrows with her own : 
And soon resolved to labor, all she cotukl. 
To cheer his spirits, and to do him good. 

Though few and mean the attainments she could hoflfll^ 
Peggy had passed her life upon the coast ; 
And she could thoughts and sentiments discloa^ 
Such as the inland peasant rarely knowai 
On squally nights, or when it blew a gale, 
Long she would stand, recounting tale on tale, 
Of wreck or danger, or of rescue bold^ 
That she had witnessed, or her kindred tokl ; 
Bringing each long-lost circumstance ta mind : 
And genuine feeling taught her where to find 
Terms more expressive, though of vidgar use^ 
Than hours of patient study will produce. 
Her native eloquence would place in view 
The very scene, and all its terrors too. 
Meantime, to excuse her stay, she used to sUuMl^ 
The tidy hearth still trimming — ^hruah in hand : 
Till he with kind though not familiar air. 
Would interrupt with — " Peggy, take a chair." 
A chair she took ; — ^less easy when she had ; 
But soon resumed h^ tale, and both were glacL 
Thus she became, at length, a parlor guest ; 
And he vrasi happier, though 't was ne'er con&ned: 
Rocks, sea, and hills, were here his friends by ciioiee t 
— But there is iQuaic in the human voioe^ 
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80 passed their *eye]iing8 oft ; but now and then,, 
the mood seized hhn, he would take a pen ; 
'Wherewith, though slowly, into form was cast 
JL brief unfinished record of the past. 
lYhene'er for this her master gave the word. 
His faithful Peggy neither spoke nor stirred,. 
She took her knitting— chose a distant seat. 
And there she sat so still, and looked so neat, 
*T was quite a picture : — there was e'en a grace- 
In the trim border round her placid face. 

When Philip wrote he never seemed so well, 
— Was startled even if aciuder fell, 
And quickly worried ; — ^Peggy saw it all. 
And felt the shock herself, if one did falL 
Of knowledge, she had httle in her head ;. 
But a nice feeling often serves instead ; 
And she had more than many better bred» 

But now he felt, like men of gveater note, 
The harmless wish of reading what he wrote ; — 
Not to the world ^ — ^no, tliat he could not bear ; 
But here sat candid Peggy, in her chair : 
And so it was, that he, whose inward wo 
Was much too sacred for mankind to know,. 
He — BO refined, mysterious, and so proud, 
To a poor servant read his life aloud. 
How weak is man, amused with things like these t 
Or else how vain are writers ! which you please* 

All Peggy heard she deemed exceeding good ;, 
But chiefly praised the parts she understood. 
At these, by tiuns, she used to smile or sigh ;^ 
And with full credit, pass the other by r 

24* 
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While hi8, like men and wits of laodem dayfl^ 
Felt inly flattered by her bumble praise. 
Yet vigor fiiled te accomplish the desi^ ; 
Anjd 't was but seldom he- would add & liae : 
But when he died— «6ome years ago at Lea, 
Old Peggy salt the manuiseript te me. 



Much has been long fbvgotten ; but I 'm suiie! 
That I was always pensive, proud, and poor. 
Much is remembered ; and I pantly know 
How past events cons^ed to make nie sow 

When first nvy gentle, mother smiled on.' me. 
The thing to her was no new sight to see. 
Babies are surely novelties no more 
When there have been ^eyen or twelve befibn ;: 
And yet she smiled. But neighbors did not &il. 
With one consent my coming to bewail : — 
^ Poor Mrs. Singleton ! — I wish her joy : — 
Bless me ! poor woman — there 's another boy ! " 
Such was my earhest greeting on this eocdi ;. 
Yes, an intruder, from my very birth. 
And such I 've ever been^ or fek to be,. 
Whate'er the cause — ^unheppiness to me. 

I never thrived ; yet Uved, as children; will^ 
Where libere are plenty ; — ^though they 're a2Mn(y8tilt 
I Uved, and grew a pale unlikely lad. 
The sweet) attemdons other children had, 
I rarely knew ; for none the trouble to<^ 
To cast on me the kind admiring look, 
To pat my shapeless cheek,, or stroke my hair ;; 
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There were no graeefl^ no attmctioiiB there; 
— NothiDg to notice : so they passed me by^ 
And none could blame them for it ; nor did I : 
No— hut I §ik it — ^to neglect alive. 
And to contempt too keenly sensitive, 
Beyond my yeafs I felt ; none ever guessed 
The feelings brooding in my childish breast ; 
Not e'en my mother^ who would me employ 
On servile errands, humbling to a boy 'f^ 
To fetch and cany a» a servant goes. 
All in broad dmjhghl^Wk my shabby clothes: 
She could not help it : — What was to be done : 
We had to lend assistance, every one ; 
And as th» youngest, 't was in turn my &te 
To do what all had done, vfith inward hate. 

My parents, never vulgar, strove in vaia, 
A decent style of living to maintaia : 
And strove to make our nnnds and manners rise 
Above our narrow means :-T«nd they were wisct^ 
But need by pride itself must be obeyed ; 
Though last to jrield, and hardest to persnadew 
So in and out i went, and up and down^ 
Our open, light, genteel and handsome town* 
When groups of dressy people passed me by, 
I shrunk along, and looked ashamed and shy : 
And e'en the hated basket would employ, 
To skreen the patched and spotted corduroy. 
How needless dns-! — ^I did not then suq»ect. 
How properly neglect, is called fkegUcL 
A thing so mean as I appeared to them, 
They would not take ^ trouble to contemn^ 
Scarcely to look at >--and suj^^ose they had ? 
They would have seen: a meagre, ahMjiy hdm, 
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Is there an object to the senses brought, 
That seenis so little worth a second thought: 
Or that the trouble would so ill repay, 
To people well and handsome, smart and gay ? 

Children are blessings, when your means o'erflow; 
For all things then combine to make them sou 
Nature is helped by art's directing care :— 
The boys are noble, and the girls are ftdr i 
Tempers are gentle, manners are polite ; 
And every graceful movement looks aright. 

But when fond parents are compellted by need 
To count how many mouths they have to feed, 
Tlie touch of care each native grace consumes^ 
And beauty withers, even ere it blooms. 
True ; — ^love will triumph o'er the rubs it bean ; 
Yet the fine polish of afiectioB wears. 
Such love was ours ; nor was it ever lost, 
Though, by domestic troubles, chilled and crossed. 

Itfid daily straits and cares, our childish play 
Was mischief: — we were always in the way. 
The needful goods were hurt by every touch : 
So that our sports and frolics cost too much. 
The breaii of carefulness was all our fare ; 
And we were reared an eariy yoke to bear. 

While youthful spirit and elastic hope. 
Long kept my brothers and my sisters up ;. 
I brooded : — 't was my nature — 't was my plague ; 
Pressed both by real sufferings and by vague. 
My mind's disease, in brief description brought, 
Perhaps might best be named — ^incessant thought 
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T was thought, that deep on every hetrt-string phjed^ 
Thrilled evegy neire— on every vital preyed : 
Consumed my vigor, checked my growth^ and mom 
Its early lines are furrows on my brow. 

Years passed, and brought the dreaded time about, 
When I must choose a calling, and go out. 
They wished me most to turn my mind to trade ; 
And argued much ; but never could persuade. 
Some rare profession, 't was my wish to find^ 
That leaves one independent of mankind. 
I wished for money : — there was need of thai: 
But did not like myself to hold the hat. 
The gold must always drop where none could kx^ 
To see the hand that gave, nor that which took. 
Like private ofiferiDgs charitably slid 
Througk the amall crevice in a box^ lid. 
But here invention proved so dull and slow^ 
Their palience fiuled : — ^my &ther told me so. 
At last by luck, by favor, and in haste, 
I in a neighboring banking house was placed. 
I urged objections; but they scarce were heard: 
And afler aU^ I secretly preferred 
To karve for life upon my pride sad quill 
Than thrive on savings^ filtered through a tilL 

A banker's olerk, without a second hope : — 
Such was the prospect through my telescope ! 
My chief employer was a man of sense. 
Although he dealt in shillings, pounds, and pence. 
Bqiait in bueiness, punctual, cautious, wise ; 
Whom those who hated, never could dee^ise. 
A man of consequence^ far miles around; 
And all dependants trembled^ when he firownad^ 
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He hid a lordly air, a iK>rdy mien : 

In dreas, some cost, and even pains, were seen: 

And well the scattered powder used to shine 

Upon the blue and glossy superfine ! 

To menials stem, and hard to be appeased — 

No man was more agreeable — when he pleased. 

He kept a table ; and \ was often graced 

By men of weahh, and even men of taste. 

Then, frowns were banished by a courdy smile: 

And all was bJand and gracious — for awhile. 

Uis great concerns* like some complex machine, 
He moved by springs, that more were fek than seen. 
Of that machine, I seemed to him, at best^ 
A minor wheel, that turned with all the resL 
But as at first, I did not rightly hit, 
Prumpt means and harsh, were used to make me fit 
He taught me, not as one might teach a child ; 
But ground me down, till every notch was filed. 
I had some talent ; but ^ was always hid. 
For want of confidence in what I dkL 
Timid and httshlul — nature ibrmed me so ; 
My conscious meanness made the temper grow: 
And now, beneath a rigor too severe, 
I seemed a fiwi — peiple3Eed with shame and fear. 

Here clerks of various ofiice, half a score. 
Spoke that contempt I had but guessed befi)i«. 
Poorest and k*st. and lowest in degree^ 
There was no task too servile thought for me. 
^nall claims had some : but they could joke and chat; 
And all were smart : — I was not even that. 
I was unhappy : but I did not speak: 
Too proud ID vent a murmwr^^-not too meolu. 
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But yet I played a game at their expense : 
All creatures have some weapon of defence ; 
And 80 had I : with woman's keenness cursed^ 
I saw the heart; and seeing, thought the worst : 
Suspected evil where I could not see ; 
And motives well were anal3rsed by me. 

Unnoticed, unsuspected, at my desk, 
I loved to mark their manners and burlesque. 
Amused, though vexed, to hear the loud pretence 
Of some, who really had not half my sense : 
— ^To find myself despised, and counted nought, 
By those Who nothing ^ew, and nothing thought 
I was not vain ; nor need I this repeat ; 
There wsa enough to check my self-conceit ! 
But yet I knew, however low ray lot, 
I had a taste — « feeling, they had not 

Yes, taste I had ; and now all earthly bliss 
Solace and refuge, seemed denied, but this : — ' 
Shut fi*ora the world's delights by various bars 
I used to roam and revel 'mid the stars. 
Who could forbid the timid, bashful eye, 
Dovmcast by day, fi:t>m ranging through the sky. 
When in my attic, with untold delight, 
I watched the changing splendors of the night ? 
Those hours were sweet ; nor can it be denied, 
That vnth the pleasure, there was mingled pride. 
Kings — ^no, nor bankers, that to me was more. 
No bri{«iiter sight could see, with all their store. 
But stars and worlds of light, are not the things 
Most in esteem vnth bankers, or with kings. 
Such thoughts I had ; and let it be confessed, 
The oppressor here, must yield to the oppressed. 
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While thought is five, howe'er enskTed the wretch, 
He has a cirotiit where no arm can stretch. 
Thought has a power that makes the meanent dmdgi^ 
At once the tyrmt^ censor, and his judge. 

In milder moods I looked from side to aide^ 
For better comfort than I gained from pride : — 
^ Is there no object more sublimely bright, 
More worthy high 'pursuit, than worids of light? 
Is there no refuge for the poor oppressed ? 
For weary wanderers, is not there a rest ? 
Cast out of men— despised by all about, 

Is there no friend who will not cast me out ? ** 

• •••••• • 
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TO MAD. DE STAEL. 

WRITTEN AFTER READING " CORINNE OU L'lTALIE.'* 

O WOMAN, greatly gifted ! why 
Wert thou not gifted from on high? 
What had that noble genius done — 
That knew all hearts— «11 things, but one^ 
-^Had that been known ? O, would it might 
Be whispered, here she took her flight! 
Where, where is that fine spirit hurled, 
That seemed unmeet for either world ? 

While o'er thy magic page I bend, 
I know thee — claim thee for my friend : 
With thee a secret converse hold, 
And see my inmost thoughts unfold. 
Each notion crude> defined— expressed ; 
And certain, what I Vaguely guessed. 
And hast thou taUght, with cruel skill, 
The art to suffer better still : — 
Griers finest secret to explore, 
Though understood too well before ? 
Ah well, I 'd thank thee if I might ; 
Although 80 wrong, thou art so right ! 
While I condemn, my heart replies, 
And deeper feelings sympathize. 

Thy view of life — that painful view, 
fiow false it is ! — and yet how true 1 
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Ycc love so nrdf giren to Efe.* 
Awl wlij mnnc tnnli and ivum^ ^'^T* 
ThoB — "g'^j cfaim of low daiT? 
— Whtt wsf tfis emk, BO MU so iir ?- 
A dieeriaB doert, bleak, and 



8af , has d^e heart a ^ance at 
One t fllkghiceorgaaeattlBa? 
Ah no! u ii ii i if jd , i i—wi t hw i ifae io^ 
Fair though it aeeni, that kwywa k not ! 
T ia trae !— and n> the truth repliflB 
A thooandjoyleai hearts and ejrea; — 
E jea hfanifaw htmiw that do not 
T^eycaano i but that alwayg ache $ 
And fliowljr wither, day br day, 
TUl life at last is dried away. 

** L(Mw or Religion ;" yes, she knew. 
Life has no clmee but ^twixt the two: 
But when she sofigfat that balm to find. 
She g ucs a ed and groped ; but still was faiM. 
Aloft she flew, yet fidled to see 
Atigfat but an earthly deity.' 
The humble Christianas holy loTO, 
O, how it calmly soars above 
These storms of passion ! — ^Yes, too miudi 
I Ve felt her talent's magic touch. 
Return, my soul, to that retreat 
From sin and wo — thy Savior^ feet ! 
There learn an art she never knew, 
The heart's own empire to subdue : — 
A large, bnt willing sacrifice. 
All to resign that He denies ; — 
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To hinji 'm m»ek submissiQn bend; 
Own Him an all-sufficient friend; 
Here, and in holy worlds above, 
My portioBh^-and my only love ! 

September 33>18S3. 



TO THE MOON. 

What is it that gives thee, mild Queen of the Nighty 

That secret intelligent grace ? 
O why should I gaze with such tender delight, 

On thy fan*, but insensible face ? 

What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam, 

Beyond the warm sunshine of day ? 
Thy bosom is cold as the glittering strean^ 

Where dances thy tremulous ray. 

Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrow beguile, 

Or grief's fond indulgence suspend? 
Yet where is the mourner but welcomes thy smile^ 
' And loves thee almost as a friend ? 

The tear that looks bright in thy beam as it flowa 

Unmoved thou dost ever behold i 
The sorrow that loves in thy Ught to repose, 

To thee it has never been tokL 

And yet thou dost soothe me, and ever I &ad^ 
While watching thy gentle retreat,^ 
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A moonlight composure steal oyer the mind^ 
Poetical, pensiye, and swe^ 



X think of the years that fbrew&r are fled, 

Of follies by others forgot ; 
Of joys that are vanished, of hopes that are dead, 

Of friendships that were, and are not. 

I think of the future— still gazing the while, 

As thou couldat those secrels reveal: 
But ne'er dost thou grant an encouraging smile, 

To answer the mournful appeaL 

TlMoe beams ndiich so bri^t through my easement 
appear. 

To hi distant scenes they extend; 
nhmiine the dwellings of those that are dear, 

And sleep on thv grave of my fiiend. 

Then still I must love thee, mild Qneoiof the Night, 

Since feeling and fency agrv« 
To make thee a source of unfailing delight, 

A friend and a solace to me. 

18U. 



TO MRS. L. 

Why is it that my fiiend and 1, 
Look forth on life so variously ? 
She, on the present, future, past, 
A sanguine sm^ is prone to cast; 
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— ^I weep o*er scenes for erer fled ; 
The impending future wait widi dread; 
And see the present moment fly, 
With languid, listless apathy. 

T is not that when our course was plamod). 
T waa done with such a partial hand 
As strewed, for long succeeding years, 
Thy path with flowers, and mine with tearsi 
For grief has aimed a shaft at thee ; 
And joy in turn has glanced at me. 
E'en should the self-same path be oiif% 
Set with ahemate weeds and flowers,^ 
You from its entrance to its close, 
Would point at these, and I at those. 
In gathering clouds that o'er us form,. 
You greet a shade, I bode a storm — 
Still choosing to expect the worst ; 
Since clouds are clouds, and often burst. 
Yet soon, you say, they pass, and O, 
How cheering is the faithful bow ! 
Thus argues each ; and all the while 
I weep ; — and you persist to smile. 

If in the depth of nature's laws 
Philosophy should seek the cause. 
Perhaps the whole mi^t be descried 
In movements of the crimson tide ; 
As brisk or fainting pulses show 
Its rapid, or its tardy flow. 

Howe'er that be, it might be wise 
To form a mutual compromise— 
Or fiiendly firm, combining so, 

25* 
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Hope, Fear, Indiffisrence, Care and Co. 
Tben would conceflsioDs fiiir and true, 
£ncourage me, attemper you. 
Tou would hope's guile aDow, and I, 
That fear exceeds reality : — 
Tou, that att gladness shows alloy ; 
And I, that grief is dashed with- joy t^ 
Care, too distrustful, I confess; 
And you, a treacherous sanguineseaB. 
When thus opposed extremes unite, 
The aggregate will just be right : 
The sanguine smile ia checked by fear ; 
And hqpe shall fitter throuish a tear. 
April, laai. 



LOVE AND FAME. 

A FABLE. 

As once beneadi a spreading shade — 

A deep serene seclusion. 
Wandered alone a peusiye maid, 

AU thoughtless of intrusion. 
Two gentle strangers wooing came ; 
And one was Love, anf) one was Fame. 

Fame first, a sihrer trumpet fills^ 
With one shrill blaat inspiring : 

It rang and echoed round the hiDB : — 
The maiden stood admiring ; 

Yet startled, trembled, at the blast ; 

^ lificened, till she SDuled at ksL 
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With timid voice and pleading eyes^ 

Love told his gentle story ; 
But while he spoke of pains and si^is. 

His rival talked of glory r 
Fame strove a brighter flame to prove ; 
But looked not so sincere as Love. 

The maiden stood with changing hue, 

Their various language heeding ; 
To Fame she gave attention due ; 

But when poor Love- was pleadings 
Assumed an aspect more severe, 
And scarcely seemed to lend an ear. 

When kyve confessed his secret flames,. 

And told of pangs inflicted, 
Fame boasted of superior claims. 

And boldly contradicted : 
At leng^ the contest warmer grew. 
And words ran high between the two^ 

Fame talked of sway in distant years, 
When Love would laugh and leave her; 

Love looked indignant through his tears^ 
Exclaiming — you deceive her! 

Ah, what so fickle as thy breath ! 

But I am &ithfiil — strong as deatlu. 

In age, when you and fiiendship fly. 

And leave to gloom and sadness,. 
I live to gild the wintry sky 

With many a beam of gladness : 
Yes,. I would cheer her to the last. 
When silent was your fldthliseis blasts 
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But you, aid Fnoe, hare cares and sCrift^ 
To clood each gioom j morrow : — 

And I allay the ilb of life, 
Said LoTe, and sweeten floirow; 

And one soft woid of mine cansoodie^ 

And make its sionny cmrent smooth. 

I boast, sud Fame, of hope and pride ; 

And trionqdi in my ticaou rea; 
And / hare pkasmui, Lofe rephod — 

Such peaceful, sacred pleasoreB 
As you (ahhougfa triumphant still) 
Did never TiekL nor ever wiO. 



Ycs^ sad Ae p iesa ui e s that / faring 
(While feefing^ power endures) 

More sweetly Mend — more doaely dii^ 
To woman's heart, than y<NU& 

You may perchance her fevor bay; 

But nature sanclioaB not die tie. 

Tlie maiden wearied withdebalB^ 
AiwsiB the fierce contention ; 

One anxious momem does but wait, 
In agoniacd SDipenaon : — 

Then urced by doubt, by pride, by ahaniB, 

9ie sighed, and gave her hand to Famaii 
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REMONSTRANCE TO TIME. 

Stat hoaiy Sage ! one moment deign 
To hear thy duteous child complain ; 

Nor scorn her pensive lay : 
But while a suppliant at thy side, 
Thy fearful scythe in pity hide, 
And that old hour-glass throw aside ; 

They fright my song away. 

Regardless of thy hoary age, 
Thou indefatigable Sage, 

Incessant is thy toil : 
Thou canst, with an unnatural joy. 
Thine own inflr'«»»<>ua wnrka destroy i 
For tis thy favorite employ 

To perfect and to ^M>il. 

And Beauty's temple, Wisdom's broWj 
Old Time .' it well befits thee now, 

With pains to decorate : 
Scatter thy silver honors there. 
But, O, good &ther Time, forbear ! 
I ask thee not to deck my hair ; 

It ill becomes thy state. 

Go, bind thine ivy e^er the oak. 

And spread thy rich embroidered cloak 

Around his trunk ^le while ; 
Or deck with moss the abbey wall. 
And paint grotesque the Gothic haUf 



And acuIptUTBy with, thy '^«*^ 
The mommieiilBi pile: 



Bntdhl fionxaucii 

WHt thoiu (Jescendmgy stoop thy ffi^ 

Tq Jeek mg lowly door ? 
WhflC gioiy cansL thou reap fitMa me^ 
By ail oegieetiHi but by thee ? — 
ConwifajT thine own. dignity^ 

%nil prouiEy pas me o'er. 

— But &lae the hope ! and Tain the pnfw! 
Thy hand was never known. tt> spare ; 

3(6r will thy ^peed delay : 
Tec henr thy tremhfin^ mdnK^s a|^ ; 
It* «"*« thy miirrQeeopic eyt^ 
F^achamn? one youtfaiul gnce cfl^, 

JKiy ifi^ tKcome thy |vey ! 



Thy wTxntiieaL and &y locks ot 
The chocLi*^ xiils thy hand bestow) 

Ac theee I «i» noc start : 
Buc ciNiMi Btfc throu A tmefaaooB gnee^ 
To doni those liee&ii^ deweal, b col 
That glow thai waniK the yoitthfiil hrooflt:— 

With Acat I eouoc pan. 

OI shouid such joys supplantod be 
Bt frigid workily policy ; 

And cold distrast ensue ; 
Adieu, ye dear poetic powers^ 
And Fancy's fiur enchanted boweia^ 
And all the sweets that otnce were oun} 

A kHi^ a sad adieu ! 
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But in it M thy power to chill 
Affectioii's d^Eir transporting thnll, 

And FHendship's ftrvid glow ? 
Ah! if th!f Cf^l ahki be this, 
I shudder at thy marble kiss, 
And clinging to my parting bliss, 

Call bitter tears to flow. 

But, Sire, command these fears away : 
TeU me, affection's milder ray 

Shall ^d my Wintry sky : — 
That hope my fainting spirit cheers^ 
Di^lkjls itiy 61018, and dries my teartr: 
Angi^fic funb thy fonh appears. 

And mehsy in thine eye. 



SUNSET. 

Gray twilight t^proads her sable mantle ftr, 
Aiid dcfwy mists obscure the tints of day ; 

Yet, with niyd lustre glows tiie eyening star, 
IV^cSieer the l<mely traveller on his way. 

For SoPs departing rays no longer gleam 
To gild the momitain pine, or lofty Bpire ; 

O'er Western wsv^ he spreads his golden beam ; 
And ocean gladdens, as the shades retire. 

While Albion's sons in grateful slumbers rest, 
And silent darkness reigns around our isle, 
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Ue lideB resploMknt to the gk>wiiig west, 

On frir CokiHibtt*s fertile pkuos to emile ; 
Her buBT ckiei wmke to clamois gay ; 
Hv WATing woods resoundy and hail the nongdij. 



TIl£ FAIRIES' SOX6. 

Habx! for the beetle wiods his ham. 
The dew-drop ^tteis on the thorn ; 
Now kc OB tt> the daiaed kws» 

Dandng alons. 



From aron ccfls we spring tt> 

in robes of sanduDe, tinged with bliK^ 

Andpesifrf bMids of erening dew 

Bound in onrhiir. 

And now we fbna the magie ling^ 
And nwrnhr dance and mniilf'ang; 
A 6iiT^ dHwe i» a pietrr thing 

Inthe 



BMt cie ^e dawn ictuins 
We wind along the wooded 
Ami glffw-wom Knches light the ti 

Aflthewiy 
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IX) MtSS O. 
ON THE DEATH OF HER KOBIN. 

Whers Flora holds her court, arrayed 

In tints no art can borrow. 
From that fidr garden's leafy shade 

Proceeds the tone of sorrow. 
Why is the tone of sorrow heard ? — 
It is for Mary's &yorite bird. 

How late on gay and glossy wing, 
He soared, as fancy led him : 

And oft a grateful lay would sing 
To her who loyed and fed him : 

And litde dreamed of ill — but oh ! 

Some wintry blast has laid him low. 

Poor Robin ! when the sunny beams 
Bespoke the year advancing, 

With what fond visionary schemes 
Thy heart perhaps was dancing — 

Of days of joy, and nights of rest, 

Of speckled egg, and downy nest. 

Yet no such thoughts might e'er arise 
To excite his joy or sorrow 5 

Too foolish he— or ebe too wise. 
To think about to-morrow. 

Perhaps within his tiny pate. 

There was no room to speculate. 
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But ne'er could Mary's curious quest 

Discern, whene'er intruding, 
What thoughts within her Robin's breast 

From mom to night were brooding : 
She knows— cQid then enough is known— 
What hoipes have fluttered in her own. 

!ftUA may she learn fitnn Robin's ^nd, 
To cheek hope's fond illasion ; 

And loot unfiihhiul deem her ^Hend, 
Nor think it an intm^on, 

Who thus with chemie art appear^ 

To extract a moral fit>m her teaiB. 



AN ENIGMA. 



Yk phitosophera hark ! 
My complexion is dark ! 
Refleoiion and sUence my character mark. 

No record on eardi 
Disooyers my Inrth, 
Lopg reigned I in solitude, dilence, and deardu 

I travel away, 
ibi sombre anray : 
But my titrfoan and sandals are ailveiy gray. 

Majestic my mien, 
And my dark form is seen 
All sparkling in gems, hke an Afiicaa quaen. 



One pearl that I wear 
Is more brilliant and rare 
Tha»lhe loveliest gem in a prineeM^s ham 



My stature is tall. 
But at seasons I crawl, 
Or shrink myself almost to nothing at all. 

Invisibly hurled, 
I traverse the world, 
And o'er every land is my standard unfbrled. 

I sikntly roll 

Round the icy-bound pole 9 
And long the wide region endures my centrdL 

From eaitiest time 
I was grave and sublime: 
But often am made the accomplice of crime. 

My intellect teems 
With visions and dreami^ 
And wild tales of terror, my favorite themes. 

Yet sorrow and pain 
Oft welcome my reign, 
And eagerly watch for my coming again: 

For a handmaid of mine. 
With aspect beoign. 
Deals out, at my bidding, a soft anodyne^ 

My sister down there, 
Is transcendently ftir, 
But we^Aever once happened to moet any wlMflfe^- 
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Advancing behold 
Her banners of gold ! 
Then 1 must away with my story half told. 



THE VASE AND THE PITCHER. 

A FABLE. 

One day when a grand entertainment was ended, 
A rich China Vase, lately come from abroad, 
In which every tint of the rainbow was blended, 
Spoke thus to a Pitcher that stood on the board: — 

^ I hope, rustic neighbor, you do n't feel distressed 
At standing before me, so shabbily dressed : 
It will mitigate, may be, your feelings to know, 
That though so superb, I can stoop to the low. 

" 'T is true, that before I arrived from abroad, 
Beyond the wide Ganges, I lived with a lord : 
'T is true, in the west, that no king can procure, 
For his service of state, so splendid a ewer. 

" 'T is true that gay ladies^ in feathers and pearls^ 
Survey and admire me — and barons and earls : 
'T is true that I am, as you must underatand. 
Prodigiously rich, and excessively grand. 

" But you, paltry bottle ! I pity your fate : 
Whence came ye, coarse neighbor, I prithee relate ;, 
And tell us, how is it you ever endure 
Sa graceless a shape, and so vile a contour ? ^ 
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The Pitcher, who stood with his hand on his hip, 
Bhnig'd up his round idioulders, and curl'd hia brq wn lip p 
I And graye to appearance, but laughing ins)de|. 
He Ibus, from his orifice, coolly replied : — 

' I come, noble Vase, from the cottage below, 
Where I serve a poor husbandman, if you must Imow ^ 
And my trade (might I venture to name such a thQigy 
Is bringing pure water each mom from the spring. 

* There 's a notable lass, who at dawn of the day 
When dew-drops yet glisten on meadow and spnty^ 
When the lark soars alofl, and the breezes are cool^ 
Sets off on light tip-toe, with me to the pool. 

" The pool is surrounded with willow and ash ; 
At noon, in the sun, its dark waters will flash ; 
And through the deep shade, you at intervals hear 
The lowing of kine, in the meadow land near, 

<frhe sheep with their lambkins there browse at their ease^ 
Beneath the cool arch of embowering trees; 
While low creeping herbs give their sweets to the air ;. 
Wild thyme, and the violet, and primroses fair. 

** Tis here that myself every morning she bears ; 
Then back to the cot in the valley repairs : 
The fagot is blazing, the breakfast is placed. 
And appetite sweetens coarse fare to the taste.. 

** In these humble services passes my life. 
Remote from the city — ^its noise and its strife : 
Though homely, I 'm fit for the work of the day ; 
And I am not ashamed of my true British clay... 

26* 



* Afti aov. Boftilr T«e. iivr I ■* if ^ is inB, 
XhM fnn mami rptrr dmf faereiritb BafluDgtBdo? 
A pom kOe ^mtitmnm. up m ywMT raakm, 
Qniie uwlev ;— «Bd noddn^ bat Uiidiium g and ni! 



* Tbey nettber ioinHl jnou witii Tkatmih mar^dnAz 
Yen muit hmve but a poor wnr life an\, I lUiik; 
And tboufb ciicb so decaot cj iMiui ^ yon^ di<"fH 
fmy tf« you not tired wiib dooig ofmaa^gkL ?* 



Rut tbA Vmo would not answer audi quBBdoBB anbes 
And Iba Pitcbcr feh glad be was not a 



AN ENIGMA. 

WniCMR nature wears her wildeat dreoBi. 

In roloni all her own, 
\Vht^n> howling winds rage mercikaB^ 

1 ii))n'nd my fltormy throne : 
And loud and angry, wild and rude, 
I roigix in dreary solitude. 

Whon tfuinmrr skies are clear to Tiew, 
And sunht^ams dancQ around, 

I >\ t^ar a r»>lw of purest blue, 
WUh mlvery fringes bound ; 

Ami IJusli and sf^mrkle, smile and play^ 

likt^ twenty on a foetal day. 

8>vtH^t evening sets her earliest star 

r|H\n njy |>eaceful breast. 
And I restore the gem afar, 
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To deck Aurora's vest ; 
The host of heaven in bright array, 
To me, by turns, their homage pay. 

The silent cave, the sparkling grot,. 

In unknown realms, I ween, 
YiHiere foot of mortal enters not, 

Nor vulture's eye hath seen — 
'Tis there I love to steal along, 
And pour my everlasting song. 

And there with pearl and amber crowned; 

I hold my gentler coiut. 
While freshest breezes play around. 

And merry mermaids sport ; 
And thousand graceful Naiads stand, 
With, streaming urns in either hand«^ 



A STORY. 



There once was a man who contrived a balloon^. 

To carry him whither ? — why, up to the moon. 

One fine starlight night he set sail for the sky, 

And joyfully bid our poor planet good-by. 

He mounted aloft witb increcQble speed. 

And saw the green eartb every moment recede. 

** Farewell," he exclaimed, ^ to thy pride and conceit. 

Oppression and injury, fraud imd deceit ; 

Thy flagrant abuses, thy luxury, too. 

And all thy gay pageants, for ever adieu. 

Thy festivals, spectacles, learning and lore ; 
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And thus he expressed his astonishment soon • 
" Dear me, what a wonder to be in the moon ! " 

T was now early morning, the firmament clear ; 

For there the sun rises, the same as down here. 

He took out his pocket-book, therefore, and wrote 

Whatever he saw that was worthy of note. 

For instance, the soil appeared sandy and loose ; 

The pasture much finer than we can produce. 

He picked up a stone, which he wished he could hand 

To some learned geologists down in our land. 

A blue little weed next attracted our writer, 

Not very unlike to our hare-bell, but brighter, 

And looked, as he said, most decidedly lunar: 

— He wished he had come on this enterprise sooner. 

But still he was &r more impatient to trace 

What sort of inhabitants lived in the place. 

Perhaps they were dragons, or horrible things, 

Ukb fishes with feathers, or serpents with wings. 

Thus deeply engaged in conjectural thought, 

Wb eye by an object was suddenly caught ; 

To which, on advancing^ he found,, you must know, 

'T wa^ust such a mile-stone as ours are below ; 

And he read, all amazed, in plain English this line^. 

** Twelve miles to old Sarum, to Andover nine." 

In short, the whole wonder at once to explain. 

The man had alighted on Salisbury Plain« 
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THE SHIPWRECKED LASCAR. 

(A True Ttle.) 
ADDRESSED TO BUSS M. 

— She sailed in her pride from the regions of day ; 
Her cargo was rich, and her pennons were gay i 
Long homeward she scudded, defying the blast, 
TiU Britain's green hills were descried from the mast. 

Then gathered the tempest, then heightened the gale : 
The hearts of her bravest were ready to &il : 
Night adds to the horror, and deepens the roar : — * 
She lies in the morning a wreck on our shore. 

And Heaven in its mercy has rescued the crew ; 
They live and return to their country anew : 
But one sickly stranger — unfriended, unknown, 
Is left by his comrades to perish alone.. 

He thinks of his home, for no shelter has he ; 
His wife and his mother are over the sea : 
He came from the Islands of Spices afar, 
— ^The dark Asiatic, the gentle Lascar. 

He stretches in anguish the languishing lindb^ 
Expecting no pity, no mercy for him ; 
— ^But England has pity — and O, there was one, 
Who saw his dark face, and the kindness was done. 

She took him, she nursed him with tender address ; 
And fair was the hand that relieved his distress : , 
She came like the angel of mercy from far, 
To minister health to the dying Lascar. 
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Ifis wants and her pity could only be knovm 
By broken expressions, and sympathy's tone : 
But pity has language no words can supply, 
And gratitude speaks from the eloqu^it eye. 

He watches her coming, for all must appear 
In safety «nd comfort, \£Madamt be near ; 
He sits in her cascLy unclouded by care, 
For nothing is wanting \£Madamt be there. 

Her care is rewarded :— the sick man is well ; 
And new he must bid her a final &re well : 
Have pity, ye sailors, ye sons of the brave ! 
Oh, bear him in tenderness over the wave! 

Borne on by the swell of the ocean he goes 
To tell to his kindred the tale of his woes; 
To tell his dark beauty, with many a tear, 
Of Jttu&me'^ kind come, that sheltered him here. 

And O, that the knowledge she strove to impart, 
May lighten the gloom of his desolate heart ! 
And long as he lives will be heard from a&r, 
The blessings and prayers of the gratefiil Lascar. 
•Motuioiii November, 1815. 



THE BEGGAR BOY. 

I 'm a poor little beggar, my manuny is dead ; 
My daddy is naughty, and gives mo no bread : 
O'er London's wide streets all the day long I roain, 
And whennight comes on, 1 Ve ^ot never a home. 



Slat tqkhcal kemadis 



I WQold not be idle, like dome wicked boys, 
So I got mm a basket with trinkets and toys ; 
Xebody wwb eer more industnous tbm 1, 

to sell if you'll bi^. 



I Ve BoiwpM te N hSt^ and adYentnreSy and birdi^ 
AndbittQnei of aO die great men of the earth: 
F^^F^. and riddles^ and scones complete : 
Come buy dKm, dear hdies^ a penny a sheet. 

Here ^ ooooos, and bobbins, and faces so white, 
And thimbles, and seisors. wefl poGshed and hri^: 
Fine pic tur es of Frenchmen, and Tartar, and Swede ; 
And Daiton^ gay books fw good duUren to read. 

I Ve an the debates, in the pai&ment madcy 
On flinecarea, pensions, and taxes new faid : 
Aooonnts of the battles by land and by sea, 
That were fought in one thousand eight hundred and 
three. 

In summer, gay flowers and nosegays I sell, 
S weet-cowstips, and roses, and jasmines to smeU : 
Watercresses for breakfast, finesh gathered and green^ 
From bad weeds and hemlock picked careful and dean. 

But alas ! 't is in vain that I moumfidly cry, 
And hold out my basket to all who pass by ; 
I fkncy they 're thinking of other affiurs; 
For they seem not to notice or me or my wares. 

I would get me a place that was decent and clean^ 

Though in a capacity ever so mean ; 

Hut nobody credits a word that I say, 

}?\w tliey call me a vagrant, and turn me away. 
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In the evening I ^ftader, ail htui^ry and odd, 
And the bright Cfaristmaa fires thro' the wi a d» fWl beholdi 
Ah, while the gay circles sueh comfofCs ei^yojr, 
They think not of me, a poor peiishoig boy 1 

Oh had I a coat» if ^ were ever M» old. 
This poor trembling body to screen from the cq)d ; 
Or a hat from tbe weaiher to shelter niy head; 
Or an old pair of shoes, or a npovsd of hieadi 

'T is almost a fortnight since I Ve tasted meat { 
Pray give a poor creature a mouthful to eat ; 
And while you in plenty all comforts enjoy. 
Oh think upon me, a poor perishing boy. 



LINES WBITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 



tt 



HE FASmONETH THEIE HEARTS ALIKE. ** 



A WISH, &ir friend, you late expressed, 

— ^A modest wisii, to know 
The thoughts that in another's braast 

Were passing to and fro. 
T is little wordi, I own, to say ; 
But Grace commands, and I obey. 

Yet must I such a task fiilffl, 

And e'en perform it now ? 
Yes, fair confessor — yes I will, 

But you shall teH me how: 
To see my heart, eonsuk your own, 
And al you uith to know, is known. 

VOL. I. 27 
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A &ee communion thus we hold : 
Compare our " common lot ; ^ 

And yet no secret need he told ; 
Convenient— is it not ? 

So much we may :— no more we dare, 

Friends, and yet strangers, as we are. 

When wood and vale, and light and ahade. 

Lay varied late to view, 
When sunbeams on the waters played. 

And heaven was bright and blue, 
We felt ; — but what we felt, and why. 
Could you explain ? — ^no more could L 

Did fimcy dare indulge that day 

In sport she loves so well ? 
Did fairies dance, did zephyrs play 

In every sylvan deU — 
Then vanish — all reduced to nought, 
Touched by the wand of sober thought ? 

Did pensive musings of the past. 
When other skies were bright, 

Their momentary shadows cast 
0*er hills, and hearts, so light ? — 

It might be so perhaps with some. 

While others glanced at joys to come. 

Did lovely nature thus employ 

Her magic o'er the mind — 
Awaking gladness, sadness, joy. 

By turns, or all combined ; 
Till eye to eye could best impart 
The thrill that went fix>m heart to heart ? 
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Thus while the buoyant spirits flow^ 

How soft the moments glide 1 
But tell me, teU me, if you know, 

Their far-receding tide ! 
From hence at least you may perceive 
What flat and dreary sands they leave. 

Then life looks cheerless, does it not ? 

Not yet, perhaps, to you, 
Who see it from a diflerent spot, 

And gain a ftirer view ; 
Then ai^ not if 't is smooth or rough ; 
For time will tell you soon enough. 

But O, forgive the dark presage 

That shades too oft my sight ; 
Turn quickly to«a fairer page. 

And read in lines of light — 
(Most bright when life has lost its zest) 
That word of cheer^-** There is a rest?^ 

Bull, June 39, 1821. 



TO A POETICAL FRIEND. 

Wht so misname the writer's task ? 

The honor all is hers ; 
** A fevor," if a Poet ask, 

A favor he confers. 

Tet to ftilfil the kind request 
Is skill she dare not own ^ 

Who to a poet can suggest 
A thought to him unknown 9 




Or alttDiiid a biBBcr i» taie 
Of hfrtAm vav or vro : — 



T^M^fsar «. ixtrber gitem, on bnn^ 

Tlotf fiotte ottL aaigJL Aft ;iTd attjni^ 
Wtt trai ii'f rwr, hrnr hir 



TD A FUEXDl 

0WKCT Jesmmmf!, long mar At efesast flower 
llrcathn fragrance aod acAMce fer me ; 

And Icing thy green sprays orerAadofw die bo 
Dnvutod to fneodabip and tbee. 

Thn nyn thnt wa« dazzled where fifies and 

Tliptr brlllinnt oiweinblage dis^yed. 
With grntnOil dolight on thy yerdore 
-A tmn(|uil and delicate shade. 



tint Ah, whnt ch^jociimi that ibliage 
Whioh iintinively droopi on her *—*-*' 



Tho th>w tif the evening has laden her treflBBiy 
And Htiuitls like a tear on her crest. 
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r n watch by thy side through the gloom of the nighty 

Impatient till morniDg appears ; 
No charm can awaken this heart to delight,. 

My Jessamine, while thou art in tears. 

But soon will the shadows of night be wididrawn^ 

Which ever in mercy are given ; 
And thou shalt be cheered by the light of the mom,. 

And fanned by the breezes of Heaven. 

And still may thy tranquil and delicate shade 

Yield fragrance and solace to me ; 
For though all the flowers in my garden diould fide^ 

My heart will repose upon thee. 



TO THE SAME, ON HER BHITH-DAY. 

APRII« 16tBk 

With garlands of primroses crowned^ 

And smiling through eloquent tears— 
Her violets s|)ringing around. 
Sweet April returning appears : 
Though showers have* darkened her dbMmgeable fUtyf 
To me she is &irer than blbonung July. 

For sparkling with sunbeams 1 see,, 

In April's £iir retinue here, 
What still is accounted by me^ 
The loveliest day in the year: 
And soft gratulations shall ever ascend, 
To welcome the morning that gave me a fiieiid^ 

27*^ 
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Bat wlMt to tbfll morniiig' I owe. 
Which davmed on mj nfiodle 
Wb«t McMui gi it CMne tt> 
What fight k has Atd <m my 
What sweet it has yielded, what baJm 
1 aA not the Umgnage of song to 




Hope, joy, eonsobtioD and peace. 

That day ob my inftncy heamed : 
My smiles bade it wekome— and theae, 
Propbetie of hapfMness seemed : 
And mi|^t not the tears which iraconackiiHiy ftl^ 
PdwoBB a significant meaning as well ! 



O friend of my bosom ! I stray 

Through fife's chequered TaDeys ^vidi diee: 
If clouds ever darken thy way. 
Their shadows must fall upon me : 
Wldle stars that iSumine thy pilgrimage, shine^ 
Widi beams of encouraging mercy on mine. 

Then whether it enter airayed 

In all the fair colors of spring*. 
Or wrapped in as hoary a shade 
As winterly tempests can brings 
This day to my heart will for ever i^pear 
The brightest, the loveliest day in the year. 
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TO THE SAME, ON HER BHtTH-DAT. 

Much wishing, demr Susan, I something could say 

Expressive of fiiendsbip and joy on this day, 

I sent an express, my shy muse to invite. 

And waited, in very necessitous plight ; 

But being on higher employment intent, 

A truly discouraging message she sent — 

That all applications at present were vain. 

On account of a certain poetical swain. 

Who now has some business to do in her way, 

That must be completed by Susan's birth-day. 

So bowing submissive, with diffidence due, 

I determined to try what alone I could do. 

But hard was the task ; — ^not a wish could I bend 

In the shape of a line with a rhyme at the end. 

And though the north wind has been blowing all day, 

Not one single thought has it wailed this way. 

I went to the window, since nature's green vest 

Some feeling poetic is wont to suggest 

But drear was the prospect that waited me there ; 

I looked at the trees, but their branches were bare ; 

And I nearly had given it up in despair, 

When a little pale star through the twilight that shone,^ 

Smiled kindly upon me, and bid me go on. 

"But tell me, sweet star, will thy beams as they play, 

Inspire my dull brain with some fanciful lay ? " 

'Twas silent — but sparkling and darting its rByi^ 

It seemed to invite and encourage my gaze ; 

And as I continued its beams to explore, 

They brightened and dazzled each moment the more. 

Yet it seemed not to shine its own pa& to adom^ 
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Bat to guide the benighted, and cheer the fiirion. 
My SusaD ! but no— you forbid me the rest: 
Yet tnfkr the wish that escfi4)e8 from my fareaat ; 
O may the bright beams that thy virtues display, 
INzect my dark steps through the shadowy way« 



TO TWO CHESTNUT TREES: 

Who will deny but there may be 
Much inspiration in a tree ? 
Since Cowper's harp so sweedy spoke. 
Fanned by the breese of Yardly Oak. 
Encouraged thus, my own I hung 
Your darkly shadowed boughs among ;. 
Thinking perchance some passing gale. 
Blight tell affection's simple tale^ 

But why should Fancy — ^used to strays 
Where sheds the sun his golden ray 
On cultured plains, and valleys gay, 
Or idly sport her transient hour, 
In magic grot, or rosy bower — 
Why should she fly such scenes as these,. 
To hover near two modest trees, 
Whose only oflSce is to wait 
As sentinels to guard the gate ? 

Is it because your branches high,. 
Relieved against the pearly sky. 
Seem giant forms in Fancy's eye,. 
When evening lets her shadows felj^. 
And shrouds you in her sable pall? 
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Is it because the moon beam rests 
So sweetly on your modest crests ? 
Is it because your foliage played 
In varied forms of light and shade ? 
Had ye no other charms than these, 
Ye would not be her favorite trees j 
For many a fairer have I seen, 
Of richer foliage, statelier mien, 
That well might claim eulogium each — 
The Oak, the Elm, and graeeful Beech : 
And let them richer, nobler be. 
They are not half so dear to me. 

Where Fancy most delights to stray 
Affection always leads the way. 
Regardless if the favorite spot 
Can boast exterior charm or not ; 
For love bestows a secret grace 
On every object, every place : 
£ 'en were ft desolate and bare. 
She finds a blooming Eden there ; 
Quickly each hidden grace can see, 
And gives enchantment to a tree. 

Then well may Fancy love to stray 
Where thousand graces court her stay ; 
Where ye in friendly union stand, 
Like loving sisters, band in hand, 
Presiding o'er enchanted land. 

Long may your spreading branches meet| 
The guardians of that loved retreat. 
Where many a tender floweret blooms 
Embosomed by your waving plumes : 
And Fancy still, by love conveyed. 
Shall fondly linger in your shade. 



TO A SISTCB» 

OS HEK BOtTB-DAT, JASUAMT M, 

Mt siAcr, compunoD, and fiien^ 

1^ fukle of my dcriooB wij, 
Mtty « MDf of affixtkn attend 

The nmirn of this feadTsl dajt 
W« aiv frk»d8 by the eoifieai 

Our union in childhood 
And fldll we can weep, or ifgoioe^ 

In umaon only, my Ann. 



W)ii)e many in solitude walk. 

Together we travel along ; 
Or bang like twin buds on a stalk, 

(We may call ourselves flowera in song.) 
The showers that kindly descend. 

Have nourished us both as they passed ; 
And togethex we shiver and bend. 

Assailed by the vnnterly UasU 

But the blast, and the storm, and the shower, 

Have still been commissioned to spore ; 
Though fatal to many a flower, 

That grew in a gayer parterre : 
And spreading sweet fiagrancy wide, 

You flourish in verdui^ arrayed, 
While^ blighted and pale, at your side, 

I hang down my head in the shade^ 
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My Ann, you had token the lyre : 

And I, fit>m the pattern you set) 
Attempted the art to acquire, 

And often we played a duet: 
But those who in grateful j^tum^ 

Have said they were pleased with the lay, 
Hie discord could always discern: 

And yet 1 continued to play. 

The garland the Muses have wrought, 

Your temples, my Ann, to entwine, 
A few of the tendrils have caught. 

And so they appear upon mine : 
But even the evergreens fade. 

And droop on my forehead, you see ; 
The wreath rather serves as a shade ; 

T is not ornamental to me* 

But let every sigh be repressed. 

Since mutual our pleasures must be ^ 
The ivy that clings to its breast 

Id ireckoned a part of the tree. 
And oh ! may we never divide, 

Till closed is this turbulent day ! 
Should I lose you, my sister and guide, 

How dreary the rest of the way ! 

The fiiends of out elirliest years, 

(The gayest that ever we knew) 
Alone, in this valley of tears. 

Have left us our way to pursue 5-- 
But let these complainings Subside, 

For blessings I cannot i^call ; 
My Ann travels still by my side. 

And she is far dearer than alL 



THE TIOLCT TO THE S06E. 



'Esrcufszn inihe fhade ti€ tL tbrem 

Where nlence and solitade reign. 
In colon (fiTenified, scattered aroand, 
A fittle wild baiDlet of Howen ww 
The peamatM of Flora's domam. 



There bh]e4)elk, and daisieSyand 

From tamiik and ranitj &ri 
Thar pleasores were 8im|de— dieir wj Alb were few, 
They ri|iped ereiy morning freafa dnni^itBoC te dev, 

And riept with the ei^ening star. 



Amid the wild group, in this peacefiil 

A Violet peeped from the earth; 
But lately indeed she had altered her drefls ; 
And some in the hamlet had reason to gueas^ 

She was but a cowslip by birth. 

While they with the breezes at play might be seen, 

Refusing to join in the sport. 
She sighed for the garden where Rosa was queen. 
And despised her pale crest, and her trappings of green, 

When she heard of the splendors at court. 

And often at night the disconsolate maid 

Lamented, by others unseen ; 
Till a fairy from court who frequented the glade, 
Overheard the complaint that poor Violet made, 

And told it again to the queen. 



Kind Rosa was melted : — '* My fairy,'* said she, 

** Again you must hasten away, 
For none of my subjects unhappy shall be ; 
So bear this encouraging message from me, 

To make my poor Violet gay. 

<* Go tell her, assured of our royal support, 

No longer in sorrow to bend ; 
Entreat her to smile and to join in their sport, 
For that blue is a favorite color at court, 

And Rosa, the queen, is her friend." 

Away, on a moonbeam, her message to teU, 

The tiny ambassadress sped : 
rr was night when she reached little ^olef 8 dell. 
But each nodding rustic unfolded his bell. 

To hear what C^ueen Rosa had said. 

The Violet trembled such honors to share, 
And blushed for her folly and pride ; 

Yet pleased that a queen so enchantingly fyar 
I. Should deign for a poor simple peasant to care, 
She thus to the fairy replied: — 

*• Return gentle spirit — for Rosa win own 

The tear that from gratitude flows ; 
And tell her that here, in her hamlet alone, 
Violetta will study, unseen and unknown, 
Those virtues that sweetly embellish the throne. 
And love her fidr sovereign — the Rose." 

1809. 
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Mc^fc.ur.: 





A mwnmr JBC Jit 
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Will 0parkle in his beam. 

Y«M I hn\ipy was my youthful d^; 

1 trod onchanted ground ; 
My spring, like other springs, was gsy, 

Atid roses bloomed around : 
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And now, though flying o'er my nead 

Are youth's departing years, 
And often though the path I tread 

Is watered by my tears ; — 

Still Hope, in many a gloomy hour. 

Through many a weary mile, 
Has cheered me with the magic power 

Of her bewitching smile. 

But Hope, farewell ! — thy vifflons bright 

Have dazzled me too long ; 
And shall I stay to watch thy flight, 

And hear thy parting song ? 

No : let me turn — ^it is enough — 

Too many tears have flowed : 
The sky is dark, the way is rough ;— 

But 'tis the pilgrim's road : 

And pilgrim-like, with staff and shell. 

And clothed in habit gray, 
I bid the smiling past farewell, 

And speed me on my way. 

But wherefore should my courage fidl, 

And strains of sorrow flow? 
Why need I through this gloomy vale 

A lonely wanderer go ? 

I see a little cheerful band ; 

I hear their songs resound ; — 
Onward they travel, hand in hand ; 

And all for Zion bound. 



POBTICAL REHAINS . 

The sterile plain, the desert drear. 
Where howls the chilling Mast — 

The pains and perils that I fear — 
Already they have past. 

And kindly would they welcome me : 
They bid me not despond ; 

For they a &irer land can see, 
And brighter skies beyond. — 

O then, though Glinting and distressed 

I will my way pursue : 
There is a home, there is a rest, 

There is a heaven in view. 
SeptenberSS, 1809. 



TO A BROTHER, 

ON fflS BIRTH-DAY. 

Dear brother, while weaving your birth-day address^ 

I cannot but wish you were here ; 
For what the true feeling of love can expresB^ 

So vrell as a smile and a tear ? 

The tear, should it fiill on the track of my pen. 

May wash its effusions away : 
The smile — give me credit till Christmaa, fer then 

I know I can promise to pay. 

And why should I try in a song to enclose 
What never in language was dressed ? 

Away with the Muse, when the heart o v e illo 'fts, 
for silei^ce expresies it best. 
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A sister's affection, the hope and the iear 

That flutter by turns in her heart, 
When a brother sets out on his stormy career, 

What magic of words can impart ? 

Then why any more of such rhyming as this^ 

At which all the critics might laugh ? 
Ah why, when a smile, and a tear, and a 

Would tell it you better by half? 

October 9, 1809. 



TO MISS E. F. 

ON HEB BIKTH-DAY. 

Hail, dearest Eliza ! and hail to the mom 
That smiled on your infantile charms : 

Ah ! were I not fettered at distance forlorn^. 
I would tell all my joy in your arma 

I^ true to aflection,. some child of the grove 
Would lend me her pinion awhile. 

How gladly I 'd fly, with the swiftness of love^ 
Exchanging my song for a ranile I 

Though if any mortal those heayenly things 
With beihgs angelic might share, 

Eliza had surely been furnished with wings^ 
To bear her Ught form on the air. 

But seeing the Fates, to our friendship ayerse^ 

Such intercourse ever delay. 
Permit me, my love, in aflectionate venBei. 

To greet the return of the day.. 

28* 
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T<K <dl! <r je raa anule and rejoice on her wajr ! 

Tbovft. ?«iyrTow and sud^ring begin ; 
Tb^ vausif ibe &ir casket to fade and decay. 

But bri^ien the jen^l within. 

"niL fi>{^eti from a dwelling of darknesi and wo, 

This gem irooi its prisoo shall rise, 
AD bril&ant with gloiy for ever to ^ow^ 

A sun in tmrhangeaMe skies. 

Then^ might my dim star with a tremtdous lay 

Ascmd to that heavenly sphere, 
That friendship shall flourish whieh li^itens liie wa 

Of my w^ aiia o m e pilgrimage here.. 

Jawniy 15, 1806. 
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TO MR. C SENIOR, 

WITH A DRAWING. 

Mt harp, though out of tune so long, 

May yield a simple strain : 
I will not aim at lofty song, 

Well knowing that were vdn. 

Alid will you not the tribute own : 

The simple numbers hear ? 
May not affection's gentle tone 

Be soothing to your eai* ? 

And may I hope the unpolished thought 
Your goodness will excuse ? 

Though surely ne'er for favor sought 
A less aspiring Muse. 

Not bom Parnassus* heights to hail, 

She shuns the lofty place ; 
And only owns a lowly vale. 

Embosomed at its base. 

She never soared on Fancy's wing. 

Nor learned poetic art ; 
Nor knew she e'er to touch a string. 

But those that twine the heart 

Will you the humble traveller scorn, 

And mock her low estate ? 
Behold ! all trembling and forlorn, 

She lingers at your gate. 



POETICAL REMAINS 

Bat ah ! of fiiTor she despairs, 
And prays do more to roam ; — 

^len take the ofiering that she bear% 
And send her blushing hom& 

1807 



TO THE SAME. 

Ah ! BKj not, dear sir, that poetical pleasures, 
The Toice of the Muse, shall invile jou in Tain ; 

For soothing and sweet were yoor moacal measoresi 
We finger, stiU hoping to hear them again. 

Tt> strains so pathetic, so plaintire, to fisten. 
Is pleasure dehgfatftilly tempered with pain i 

And while the sly tear for a moment will glja^pfi,. 
*t seems to inTite the sc^ music again. 

Though fife's pehing storms and its pitiless IriUows 
Have oft beat around you in murmurs of pain, 

Oh ! hang not desponding your harp on the willows,. 
But strike its sweet chords, and deligfat us again. 

Hie lark, the gay carols of morning expresses ; 

But if we hare heard Philomela com|4ain. 
We hasten, more pleased, to her shady receases^ * 

And sigh for the evening to hear her again. 

Then say not the years and the cares that sanotmd yoa 

Can dkapate Poesy*^ fanciful train: 
The Muses still trait, if they dance not, aroond yoa ; 

Like IS they will mourn, till you seek them again. 
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nd though the wild music of youth may be dyiDg, 
Or but the fiunt echo of pleasure remain ; 
be tones of your harp were so sweetly replymg, 
Tliat still we would hear it again and again. 

August, 1809. 



AN INFANTS HYMN. 

The moon is very fair and bright, 

And also very high : 
I think it is a pretty sight 

To see it in the sky : 
It shone upon me where I lay, 
And seemed almost as bright as day. 

Theetars are very pretty too, 

And scattered aH about — 
At first there seem a very few; 

But yooh the rest come out : 
I Vn sure I could not count them all, 
They are So very bright and smalL 

Hie sun is brighter still than they : 

He blazes in the skies ; 
I dare not turn my face that way, 

Unless I shut my eyes : 
Yet when he shines our hearts reviye, 
And all the trees rejoice and thrive. 

God made and keeps them every one, 

By his great power and might : 
He is more glorious than the sun, 
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*r)ii>irit« HIH1 till) hyrniia that we shall 

irjmiun wti olMty ; 
*rimi In ilio pliicn where we ahaU go» 

jriUiuid ill Wisdom's way. 

ThU Is lilt* joy wo ought to seek, 
Aiul iiiitke our chiof concern; 

|*\m* tluM wt» ooiiio, fVorn week to wedE, 
*X\\ rt^«(l, mid hear, and learn. 

HiH^u will our earthly race be run, 

i^ur umnal tVaiue decay ;* 
OhiKlivu Mud itvachers, one by one, 

Must \\tiMk\\ and paaa away^ 
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Great God ! impress the serious thought, 

This day on every breast ; 
That both the teachers, and the taught 

May enter to thy rest 



HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 

j£sus, our gentle Shepherd, see 
These tender lambs of Zion's fold : 

Lo ! we are come to follow thee ; 
Gather and guard us as of old : 

While through the desert world we stray) 

Preserve us in the narrow way* 

Where thy refreshing pastures grow, 
Where all thy chosen flock is fed) 

Where Uving waters gently flow, 
There may our wandering feet be leds 

Direct us towards the heavenly hill ; 

And bear us in thy bosom stilL 

Much do we need thy watchful care, 
Through every day and every hour ; 

For life is set with many a snare^ 
And Satan wanders to devour : 

But we are safe from all alarms. 

Within our heavenly Shepherd's arms* 

Here in the gospel we are told) 

What great compassion was in Thee, 
When mothers brought their babes of old- 
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HYMN, 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF A 8UNDAT 



Come let our soofs resound 
Within the»e peaceful walls : 
The light of knowledge shines aroiii4 
And c*en on us it fails. 

Til rough God our father's care, 
Though we deserved it not, 
Our lines in pleasant places are. 
And goodly is our lot. 

Tills cheerful morning sun, 
That lights our happy plains, 
Shines, ore its daily course is nuL. 
Whora heathen darkness reigns; 
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Before the dawn of day 
On Britain's fiiyored isle, 
0ownward he casts his burning ray 
On many a pagan pile. 

He tow the savage wild, 
Some idoPs help implore ; 
H6 saw the untaught Indian child 
His painted gods adore. 

Lord, let thy light, we pray, 
On them— on us arise : 
For we are foolish, blind as they, 
Till Jesus make us wise. 

We learn thy blessed will, 
We read thy holy word, 
Tlien may we thy commands fhlfil, 
Which others never heard. 



SAILOR'S HYMN. 

Ov old did Jesus condescend 

To calm the stormy sea ? 
Yes, he was then the Sailor's fiiend: 

And such he still would be. 

He does but wait to helur us crave^ 

As they besought him then — 
<* Master, we perish I come and ttve^ 
For we are dying men! " 
VOL. I. 29 
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iAmi^s (Ml thee our hopes we 
No more thy wrath defy ; 

ThU in the anchor, auie 
i>ii Yfhkh ire mty nAj. 



^MW nhiill tlie aea give up he 
An«l nhoiild our graves be tbere^ 

With joy Wf) MI quit our watery bed, 
*\\\ \\\fM>i Iliin in the air. 



HYBfN. 



^\\M1^ n\y R»d fluttering heaiiy 
l\mwvi mniirgle to be fi«e : 

i1i\H) mh) the world must part, 
H\»>^^viMr hard it be: 

M> inMnbli^ ifiirit owns it joal^ 

llut i>Wav«a yet ckMir to the dual. 
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Ye temptiDg sweets forbear — 

Ye dearest idols fall : 
My love ye must not share ; 

Jesus shall have it all : 
T is bitter pain — 't is cruel smart, 
But O ! thou must consent, my heart ! 

Ye fidr enchanting throng, 

Ye golden dreams, farewell! 
Earth has prevailed too long, 

And now I break the spell : 
Ye cherished joys of early years ! 
Jesus forgive these parting tears. 

But must I part with aU, 

My heart still fondly pleads : 
Yes — ^Dagon's self must fall : — 

It beats, it throbs, it bleeds : 
Is there no balm in Gilead found 
To CM>odie and heal the smarting woii|id ? 

O 7ei^ ^lere is a balm, 

A kind physician there, 
My fevered mind to calm. 

To bid me not despair : 
I>ear Saviour ! help me, set me firee^ 
And I will all resign to theeJ 

O may I feel thy worth. 

And let no idol dare-— 
No vanity of earth 

With Thee, my Lord, compare : 
Now bid all worldly joys depart, 
And reign supremely in my heart! 
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JEPITAPH, 

While o^er this dear remain affection weeps, 
A voice proclaims — " She is not dead, but sleeps:" 
Jesus again descending from the skies 
Shall break her slumbers, saying — ^**Maid arise;" 
Then gently lead her to her Father's feet, 
With kind command to give her angels' meat, 
Assured in hope^ we wait the promised hour, 
T is sown in weakness — ^it is raised in power^ 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

With what unknown deUght the mother smiled 
When this frail treasure in her arms she pressed ! 

Her prayer was heard — she clasped a living child ; 
— ^But how the gift transcends the poor request ! 

A child was all she asked, with many a vow ; — . 

Mother — Behold the child an angel now! 

(f ow in her Father's house she finds a placo ; 

Or if to earth she take a transient flight, 
T is to fulfil the purpose of His grace, 

To guide thy footsteps to the world of light; — & 
A ministering spirit sent to thee. 
That where she is, there thou mayst also be« 
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ON VISITING AN OLD FAMILT RESIDENCiL 

Let pensiye Memoiy trace her wonted round 

In these fiimiliar walks : — 't is fairy ground : 

Still to her view upheld in bright array, 

Birds in the bowers, and roses ever gay. 

Let grateful thought with deeper musings roam 

Through each loved haunt of this deserted home.. 

Long from the social altar, year by year, 

The patriarch's prayer went up accepted herey 

And lo ! in answer to the faithful call. 

On children's children showers of blesaingB fidL 

Embowered retreat ! how fair to Christians' eyes : 

Sure 't was heaven's gate ! a nursery for the skies 1 



TRITE THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP 

These courts, how amiable ! 't is sweet 

To spend the day of rest. 
Where minds in pure communion meet 

(Though but a stranger guest). 
Where Peace and Love their hearts expand 
And Friendship's holy flame is &nned. 

When clouds of fragrant incense rise 

(The prayer of hearts sincere) 
When hymns of praiii^ address the ikies^ 

29* 
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T is pleasant to be here! 
But while my soul the influence feels, 
A vision o'er my fancy steals. 

1 hear the rush of noiseless wingSj 

A viewless form descry ; 
The keys of death and hell he brings^ 

Commissioned fl*om on high : 
The walls with solemn airs resound, 
And sable banners wave around. 

Angel of death !— with pallid shroud 

O'er his high stature spread, 
He moves amid the unconscious crowd, 

With slow and silent tread ; 
Marks who shall first, and latest fell j 
But drops the mantle over all. 

May none escape — ^the chosen few, 
That Friendship fain would spare ? 

Nay, Death hath oft his fevorites too,. 
And O, his taste is rare ! 

The crowd he often passes by-:^ 

To fix on such his hollow eye. 

That head in hoary honors dressed — 

A pillar in his place — 
That blooming pair whom love has blessed 

With such peculiar grace — 
These youths and maids — a fair array; 
And does he beckon these away ? 

There is a voice, familiar noWj 

And soon must this be hushed ^ 
And must that hi^h and thoughtfiil brow 
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By death's rude hand be crushed ? 
Beneath these stones that bead shall hide, 
With one to slumber at his side« 

An age rolls on — ^in Fancy's eye 

1 see the distant day ; 
Strangers these vacant seats supply — ^ 

Our fathers, where are they ? 
The faithfol marble does but tell, 
They served their generation welL 

The vision fades ; — ^but others rise. 

Too bright for mortal gaze ; — 
A vista opens in the skies — 

'T is but a moment's blaze, 
And straight the wondrous scene departSi. 
For still the veil is on our hearts. 

HuU, 1821. 



SOLILOQUY. 

Here 's a beautiful earth, and a wonderful sky. 
And- to see them Grod gives us a heart and an eye ; 
Nor leaves us untouched by the pleasures they yield. 
Like the fowl of the heaven, or the beasts of the field. 

The soul though encumbered with sense and with sin. 
Can range through her own mystic chambers within ; 
Then soar like the eagle, to regions of light. 
And dart wondrous thoug^ to the stars of the night 
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A mal ficbtimal. imqueorhaUe fipuk: 
Tiiuf nrward and upwanl by namre it tenda; — 
Thtm wbflpefefr deaocpda ii? ah ! whidier descends? 

Smn drocf» isii fi{^ piinoii, borne down by a gust, 
li Auiin<&. It &iihie9s; — h cleaTes to the dust; 
Thnt ievtds up«c«n asbesi-— deceired and astray ; 
Aad ttsontf and r£ng6 to the perisliing clay. 

For robes thai too proud were the Ulies to wear — 
For i\ic»d wf divide with the fowls of the air — 
For joy thai ju:>3 $park]ea, aod then disappears — 
We drop from beaTen's gate, to this valley of tears. 

How tranquil and blamelessi the pleasures it sought, 
While it resieii within the calm region of thought ! 
How fraught with disgust, and how suHied with wo, 
Is aU that detidns and beguiles it below! 

O Thou who, when silent and senseless it lay, 
Didst breathe into life the inanimate clay, 
Now nourish and quicken the languishing fire, 
And fan to a fiame that shaU never expire ! 

1823. 
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«TBE THOraS THAT AME VKBEES AMM 

These is a eiate unkiiowii, mwpfai, 
Where parted souk moat be ; 

And but a alep maj be between 
That worid erf" aouls and me. 

The fiieDd I lored has thhber fled. 
With whom 1 sojourned here : 

I Bee DO eight — ^1 hear no tread ; 
But may she not be near? 

I see no Ught — 1 hear no sound. 
When midnight shades are spread ; 

Yet angels pitch their tents around, 
And guard my'quiet bed. 

JesQS was rapt from mortal gaze, 
And cloudfl conveyed him hence ; 

Enthroned amid the sapphire blaze, 
Beyond our feeble sense. — 

Tet say not — ^wbo shall mount on high, 
To bring him from aboye ? 

For lo ! the Lord is always nigh 
The children of his love. 

The Saviour whom I long have sought, 
And would, but cannot see — 

And is he here ? O wondrous thought ! 
And will he dwell with me ? 

1 ask not with my mortal eye 

To view the vision bright ? 
I dare not see Thee, lest I die ; 

Y^ Lord, restore my sight ! 
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Ghre me to see Thee, and to feel — 

TTie mental Tiflioo clear: 
The things unseen reveal ! reveal ! 

And let me know them near. 

I seek not fimcyHi glittering hei^t, 
That charmed my ardent youth ; 

But in thy light woidd see the light, 
And learn thy perfect truth. 

rhe gathering clouds of sense dispel. 
That wrap my soul around ; 

In heavenly places make me dwell, 
While treading earthly ground. 

Illume this shadowy soul of mine 

That still in darkness lies ; 
O let the light in darkness shine. 

And bid the day-star rise ! 

Impart ibe faith that soars on high, 

Beyond this earthly strife, 
That holds sweet converse with the sky. 

And lives Eternal Life ! 

1803. 
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